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Preface 



Press freedom, media independence and information plural- 
ism are among the concerns most strongly highlighted by 
UNESCO's Third Medium-Term Plan for 1990-1995. 
When it was adopted by the twenty-fifth session of the 
UNESCO General Conference in November 1989, the ob- 
jective of the Medium-Term Plan's communication pro- 
gramme was summarized as follows: 

To render more operational die concern of tne Organization to 
ensure a free flow of information at international as well as national 
levels, and its wider and better balanced dissemination, without 
any obstacle to the freedom of expression, and to strengthen com- 
munication capacities in the developing countries, so that they may 
participate more actively in the communication process. 

In practical terms, this new focus was put to the test early in 
1 990 when UNESCO, reacting promptly to developments in 
Eastern Europe, organized an informal meeting grouping 
journalists and editors from Eastern and Western Europe to 
discuss how independent media could be assisted in the 
East, The follow-up to that meeting featured such areas as 
technology transfer, professional training and advice on 
legislation. A year later, early in 1991, UNESCO and the 
United Nations together took the initiative in holding a 
seminar at Windhoek, Namibia, to promote an independent 
and pluralistic African press: that occasion also led to the 
design and implementation of new programmes to assist 
emerging independent media. 

In the same vein, collaboration with organizations moni- 
toring press freedom developments around the world was 
intensified, and assistance offered to groups such as Article 
19, the Committee to Protect Journalists, Index on Censor- 
ship, and Reporters sans Frontiercs' in support of their 
reporting and co-ordinating functions. 



But the practice of media freedom needs a firm theoreti- 
cal base, and the Third Medium-Term Plan also called for 
studies on 'the impact of new communication technologies 
on information pluralism and media practice'. It is the out- 
come of these studies that is reflected in this issue of the 
Reports and Papers on Mass Communication (RPMC) 
series. 

The volume enlarges upon a number of the questions 
concerning censorship and self-censorship already tackled 
in The Vigilant Press (RPMC, No. 103), and provides case- 
studies as well as theoretical reflection on the relationship 
between new technology and media freedom. The new com- 
munication technologies, themselves the subject of a recent 
issue in mis series entitled New Communication Techno- 
logies: Research Trends (RPMC, No. 105), have revived 
and sharpened interest in a perennial problem, i.e. whether 
the new technologies increase freedom and choice or, on the 
contrary, facilitate control and conformity. 

The work has been edited by Dr Colin Sparks, Professor 
atthe Polytechnic of Central London and an editor oi Media, 
Culture and Society, a leading communication journal. He 
has also co-authored the survey in the present work of the 
contribution of journalism training to ways in which the 
media can help prevent abuses of power. This 'watchdog' 
role of the press, as it is sometimes termed, was an equally 
important aspect of The Vigilant Press, and this inter- 
national curriculum survey supplements the case-studies 
presented in that issue. 

The ideas and opinions expressed in this publication arc 
those of the authors and do not necessarily represent the 
views of UNESCO. 
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Introduction 



This collection of essays deals with two of the central con- 
temporary problems of the mass media: freedom and demo- 
cracy. A series of changes, technological, economic and 
political, have begun to transform the rigid structures of the 
post- 1945 world. While there have already been very dra- 
matic changes in some parts of the world, it wouldbe foolish 
to imagine that any of these processes is at an end. The 
present essays, therefore, are not simply a reflection on a 
situation in which a new stability, or stasis, has been 
achieved. They arc, rather, commentaries on an evolution 
that is taking place along a number of axes and whose 
outcome is still highly uncertain. That uncertainty is re- 
flected in the different foci chosen, and conclusions drawn, 
by the different writers. 

The disparate material collected here can be organized in 
a number of different ways, but perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory is to divide it into three separate categories. In the first 
of these we have the articles by Sussman, Garnham and 
Hultcn. AH of these three articles arc concerned with the 
larger picture and the larger media. Sussman takes a global 
sweep in his reflections on the immediate past and his prog- 
n ostications f or the near f uturc. Hi s views may be considered 
* optimistic ' in that his underlying theme is that the develop- 
ment of new communication technologies is leading more or 
less inevitably to an increase in 'information freedom'. 

Garnham takes a rather different line, looking more scep- 
tical ly at the ways in which the actual implementation of 
technical advances is embedded in quite powerful and en- 
during economic and social structures. In this context, there 
is a need to specify exactly what is meant by * freedom' in the 
context of the development of communication technology, 
since it is not entirely clear that an increase in 'freedom' at 
one level, say the freedom of all citizens to control the 
commercial transactions to which their names and addresses 
are subjected, is compatible with the freedom of those 
companies whose business it is to compile and sell lists of 
potential consumers of products and services. One example 
of this is the development of information technology that has 
produced both ihc fax machine, with its acknowledged po- 
tential for increasingly unrestricted communication, and the 
torrent of Junk fax' that can obstruct the exercise of that 
communication freedom. 

Hultcn takes a slightly different, and more modest, 



approach to the question of the impact of new technologies. 
His report runs counter to much received wisdom in that it 
shows, in the Swedish case at least, that there is little sub- 
stance to the claims for an immediate transformation of 
social life, or at least of leisure pursuits, as the consequence 
of the introduction of new technologies. The report certainly 
records changes in habits and in tastes, but it may surprise 
the more messianic proponents of technological change to 
learn how long-term the processes actually arc and how 
resilient a number of Mow technology' leisure pursuits have 
proved to be. 

The second main group of articles is concerned with the 
impact of information technology in the developing coun- 
tries. All three of the authors here are more concerned with 
the 'marginal' rather than the dominant media. Kwame 
Boafo shows how the introduction of the video cassette 
recorder in Ghana, both as a domestic leisure item and as a 
vehicle for public performances, has tended to undermine 
the rather strict control of the mass media exercised as a rule 
by the government. In doing so, he presents a hopeful picture 
of the potential of a new technology to increase the degree of 
choice exercised by the population. On the other hand, he 
raises, but does not resolve, what we might hesitantly call 
the problem of 'legitimate censorship' — namely, how to 
handle the difficulties posed by representations that are rac- 
ist, sexist or otherwise offensive. This subject is all the more 
acutely present in view of the very 'uncontrollability' of 
video, and has led to intense debate in many countries. 

One of the obvious arguments against the claim that 
video increases 'choice' is that the economics of the produc- 
tion of commercial video severely limit the range of choice 
and that a wider range of different programmes is often 
available from state-subsidized broadcasters than from 
video stores — whether operating legitimately or trading in 
pirated material, Rafael Roncagliolo provides a stimulating 
new insight into this debate in his account of the develop- 
ment of popular and alternative v;deo in Latin America. This 
site of new production, and its increasing success in finding 
an audience even in broadcast channels, is one of the more 
interesting factors in the well-known shift of Latin Ameri- 
can critical thinking away from the 'national' and towards 
the 'popular'. 

This shift is part of the welcome return of democratic 
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forms to political life in Latin America which is the starting 
point of Fernando Reyes Malta's article. For nearly a gen- 
eration, Chile has been a cause celebre of democratic poli- 
tics and this careful account of the ways in which the techno- 
logical innovation has been part of the strategies both of the 
military government and of its opponents is an interesting 
insight into the real workings of new technology in a con- 
crete social and political setting. However, one focus that 
Reyes Malta does identify has to do, not with hardware or 
software, but with 'liveware': the introduction of new tech- 
nology had an impact upon the journalists who are the main 
channels of public communication. He finds that the con- 
junction of technological and political change poses particu- 
lar problems both for the practice of journalism and for the 
training of journalists. 

The final article in our collection deals with some of the 
problems of the media and democracy in terms of their staff 
and resources. It is a report of a survey of the attitudes of 
journalism educators towards the idea of the media as 
'Fourth Estate*. Sparks and Splichal identify this conception 
as being central to theories of the role of the mass media in 
the maintenance of a democratic society. The respondents to 
their survey overwhelmingly consider that this is one role of 
the media in their country and they incorporate teaching 
about it into their courses. There is, however, less unanimity 
as to the nature of this role and about its actual importance. 
While the respondents are in general remarkably optimistic 
about the state of the media in their country, they tend to 
have a rather 'old-fashioned' view as to which media — 



national television and/or the national daily press — are 
central to this activity. The development of new communi- 
cation technologies does not necessarily render older forms 
obsolete. 

The reading public, and more particularly the world of 
the press, is certainly aware of the enormous changes that 
have been under way in the Soviet Union in the past few 
years. The contribution that UNESCO initially planned to 
obtain from that part of the world has now appeared inde- 
pendently in book form under the title The Media Under 
Gorbachev by Georgii Vadjnadze, published in French by 
Editions de l'Espace Europ6en, with an English edition to 
follow in due course. 

One final word: a number of these articles were finalized 
before the dramatic changes of 1989. They therefore provide 
a less complete picture of current reality than might other- 
wise be hoped; such is, to some extent, the inexorable fate of 
scholarly publications in an epoch of rapid change. On the 
other hand there is a surprising sense in which the underlying 
themes with which they are concerned have endured, and 
indeed been strengthened, by those events. Concern with 
freedom and democracy was, and is. perhaps most clearly 
felt in countries such as those of Eastern Europe, China and 
South Africa, but there is nowhere we can point to as an ideal 
situation to which others might aspire. These articles show 
just how people are trying to improve their situation through 
technological changes. Such problems are found every- 
where. 

Colin Sparks 
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Exit the censor, enter the regulator 

Leonard R. Sussman 



Introduction 

Despite the revolutions of 1989, some eighty-two different 
kinds of censorship are still practised worldwide. Censor- 
ship takes many forms, from murdering journalists to putting 
highly sophisticated forms of pressure on reporters and me- 
dia managers. Altogether, systematic pressures induce a 
high degree of self-censorship which is harder to detect than 
outright blue-pencilling of articles before publication or 
broadcasting. Censors operate more or less openly, depend- 
ing on the degree of outright centralizing of government and 
of state control over mass communications. The revolutions 
of 1989 in Central Europe demonstrated the intimate con- 
nection between the systems of governance and the uses of 
mass communication for retaining or — as we saw that year 
— undermining highly centralized governments and socie- 
ties. 

Those revolutions, we shall maintain, were prepared, and 
masses of people mobilized, by careful employment of the 
instruments of modern communication. It is too early to 
predict how the new governments and societies will de- 
velop. It seems probable, however, that they will rely in- 
creasingly on the new communications technologies to 
provide a diversity of ideas and objectives. Such pluralism 
suggests a movement toward the political democratization 
of these countries. 

It is the further premise of the writer that these new 
communications technologies will increasingly influence 
all countries, no matter how centralized their present form of 
governance. This suggests that there will be many more 
political revolutions across the planet attributable in large 
measure to the new communications technologies. Changes 
will occur within each nation, large or small , rich or poor, of 
whatever present political and social orientation. These 
changes, moreover, will not be wrought in isolation. The 
new communications technologies will be most productive 
when they are joined together in a tissue of networks, both 
domestic and international. This will be known as the Inte- 
grated System of Digital Networks (ISDN). 

ISDN, like the Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions 
before it, will not automatically enlist peoples or nations. 
Technology in itself cannot create new polities, but new 
communications technologies will become essential to eco- 



nomic and social development Consequently, they will 
drive politics and speed up democratization. Political will is 
still needed to ensure such development and avoid the disad- 
vantages of the new technologies; in brief, to avoid the 
recentralization of political systems through the misuse or 
exploitation of the networking aspects of ISDN. 

To skirt that negative possibility a new set of regulatory 
rules will be needed nationally and internationally. The great 
challenge in the thirty years ahead will be the creation of 
regulatory systems founded on democratic objectives — 
equitable for all citizens within countries; and for all coun- 
tries, large or smail, rich or poor. Regulators would replace 
censors in order to maintain pluralistic news and informa- 
tion systems within and between countries. 

Press freedom as a human right 

In the 1980s, from the Pacifij: rim to the tip of South 
America, and across Asia and Eastern Europe to southern 
Africa, peoples rose — usually though not always success- 
fully — to alter restrictive systems of governance of the 
political rightand left. This was the decade when concern for 
human rights moved from the forums of the United Nations 
and the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) (the Helsinki Accords) to the streets where citizens 
massed and, without threatening violence, sought to bring an 
end to deprivations of human rights. 

One primary right they demanded, in addition to political 
and civil liberties, was the freedom to know and to express 
diverse ideas: the right to be served by news and information 
media that are independent of the government yet have 
access to all but the most sensitive official information, and 
to a wide variety 7 of nongovernmental sources as well. Each 
of the successful revolutions of 1989, as well as the unsuc- 
cessful attempt in Tiananmen Square, China, called for free- 
dom of the news and information systems as being essential 
to political and civil liberties. The press (print, broadcastand 
electronic) is, indeed, the vehicle which conveys news and 
interpretation and enables citizens to evaluate and respond 
to both. Press freedom, as the 1980s dramatically demon- 
strated, is a human right. 

The key to press freedom is the institutionalized commit- 
ment of government to permit the flow of ideas without prior 
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or post influence or control by officials of the state. The 
hallmark of such an independent flow is diversity of news 
and information. This pluralism of ideas, including dissent 
from official policies, is fundamental. There is no single 
'truth'. Through the ages, however, the nobility, religious 
leaders and secular officials have insisted otherwise. Today, 
in an increasingly complex world, proclaimers of a single 
truth in politics, economics, science or commerce are des- 
tined to be disputed by other authorities and, as the 1980s 
showed, by events. Judge Learned Hand put it well in the 
United States context a generation ago: 'Right conclusions 
are more likely to be gathered out of the multitude of tongues 
than through any kind of authoritative selection.' 

If no one government, corporate entity or individual is the 
embodiment of the truth , some or all of these may discern or 
express some truth; several, assessing different aspects of an 
event or development, may approximate truth. Conse- 
quently, pluralism in the channels of news and information, 
and diversity in the reportage and expression of viewpoints, 
are essential to the maximizing of press freedom and its 
concomitants, i.e. political and civil liberties. 

The news media serve more than their obvious informa- 
tional function. At their best, the media are also the balance 
wheel of society's power structure. In every country, the 
state is the most pervasive power, even if that power is 
limited by complex constitutional constraints. In market 
economics, corporate and financial entities share power or 
compete with state power. The news and information media, 
whether independent or allied with either or both state or 
commercial power centres, are a third source of influence 
and power. The media, if not owned or controlled by the 
state, arc the object of official interest and concern. All 
states, from the most restrictive to the most benignly 
democratic, seek to 'manage the news*. Democratic socie- 
ties have constitutional commitments which — except for 
punishing libel, discouraging pornography and protecting 
the most sensitive secuiity secrets — preclude state cen- 
sorship. No legislative enactment or judicial decision, 
however, can eliminate sly efforts by officials in even the 
most democratic countries to promote their policies and fend 
off embarrassing criticism. To assure access to all but clas- 
sified government files, the United States and several other 
governments have enacted Freedom of Information Acts 
(FOIA). FOIA is the latest assurance for the citizen that the 
several power centres are kept somewhat in balance — an 
objective requiring manifold channels of information and 
diversity of ideas. For just as nature abhors a vacuum, so 
political freedom rejects a monopoly of information, 
whether attempted by governmental or nongovernmental 
managers. 

Reporting and distorting 

A survey conducted by this writer for Freedom House in 
1987-88 examined state versus information power in sev- 
enty-four countries. 1 The survey sought to discover how 
news was reported and distorted in thirty-six of the most- 
free nations and thirty-eight of the least-free. The degree of 
freedom was assessed by weighing some two dozen criteria 
V j x nt free of ideological, political or cultural biases. Alto- 



gether the 3,563 million people in these countries closely 
reflected the political and geographic composition of the 
whole world's nations and populations. Journalists and aca- 
demics were the respondents in the survey. Although the 
events of 1989 have eliminated several regimes with harsh 
press controls, several other countries with more liberal 
information policies in 1988 have since retrogressed. To be 
sure, there has been significant improvement overall in East- 
ern Europe, but the thrust of the survey's findings is litti. 
changed. These were: 

1. Political pressures influence newspapers everywhere. 
Such influences are felt strongly in nearly a third of the 
most-free nations and twice as strongly in the least-free. 

2. Strong commercial pressures on the press, surpris- 
ingly, occur only half as frequently as political influences in 
the most-free countries. And, no less surprisingly, commer- 
cial and ideological influences on the print press are twice as 
strong in the least-free as in the most-free nations. 

3. When all pressures are examined, strong editorial 
control is exerted by print journalists in 68 per cent of the 
most-free places, whereas broadcast journalists maintain 
full control in only 44 per cent of the most-free nations. 

4 . More than one-third of the least-free countries strongly 
control news content by limiting access to newsprint and 
broadcast materials. 

5. Licensing of publications and journalists strongly in- 
fluences the content of news reporting in nearly half of the 
least-free countries. 

6. Even in a quarter of the most-tree states, however, 
restrictive laws of many kinds influence newspaper and 
magazine content. In three-quarters of the least -free nations, 
such laws affect news reporting. 

7. Newspaper journalists regarded by governments as 
unfriendly are penalized to some extent in 1 8 per cent of the 
most-free countries, and in two-thirds of the least-free na- 
tions. Unfriendly broadcasters are penalized in 95 per cent 
of the least-free nations. 

8. Significantly, more than half the most-free countries 
partially limit access to news in order to control the informa- 
tion flow. This is the case in nearly all the least-free nations. 
About two-thirds of the latter also strongly engage in the 
practice of providing newspapers with information known 
to be false. 

9. Denunciation of journalists to destroy their credibility 
or cost them their jobs is practised by upward of 80 per cent 
of the least-free governments. 

10. Private ownership of the news media and market 
competition do more to inhibit the free flow of news in the 
least-free than in the most-free. 

11. The harshest measures — murder, imprisonment, 
harassment, banning, confiscation — arc endemic in the 
least-free countries. Murdering journalists, we were told, 
however, has less influence on the content of the press than 
frequent arrest or harassment. 

The moral seems clear: wielders of political or economic 
power seek still greater power in every societv, irrespective 
of social or political structure, but great qualitative distinc- 
tions arc nevertheless apparent between citizen-freedoms in 
the most-free states and cilizcn-controls in the least-free. 

I have tabulated eighty-two different methods employed 
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by governments and their political associates or antagonists 
to victimize journalists in order to influence or control the 
flow of information. The main forms of attack are described 
below. 

Physical assaults on journalists. These take many forms: 
(1) assassination of journalists by government or party- 
associated death squads; (2) 'disappearance' of newspersons 
as in Argentina before 1983 where 82 journalists were for- 
ever Mesaparecidos*; (3) kidnapping of reporters, maltreat- 
ment in captivity and public beatings; this is sometimes 
accompanied by threats of similar treatment of still-practis- 
ing journalists; (4) in warfare or insurgencies, journalists 
may be treated as traitors if they cover one side and attempt 
to report from the other; (5) or they may be victims of 
ambush or bombing. 

Physical attacks on the media. Print or broadcast plants 
may be raided, burned or occupied by mobs, equipment 
impounded or water and electricity cut off. 

Psychological assaults on journalists or the media. They 
may be threatened with physical harm or the loss of a job, or 
detained without a charge. Alternatively, their plants may be 
threatened with closure or management faced with impris- 
onment or expulsion from the country's leadership circle. 

Editorial control. There are many versions of this: (1) the 
government operates an official news agency that fixes the 
content and tone of domestic news coverage and provides 
government-edited versions of incoming world news; (2) 
officials set guidelines mandating areas of coverage and 
dictate the slant and * responsibilities' of the news media in 
order to advance political, economic, developmental, social 
or other objectives; (3) authorities show favouritism in con- 
trolling access to official news through leaks so as to control 
the 'spin' and thereby influence coverage; (4) government 
schools train domestic journalists and restrict the residence, 
movement and access of foreign journalists; (5) the Infor- 
mation Ministry releases news and information, thereby 
determining the volume and content; (6) secrecy is invoked 
in order to restrict embarrassing information; or (7) certain 
editions or even entire publications are confiscated. 

Legal action. Official censorship is on the wane as an 
overt restriction enforced by censors. Far more subtle meas- 
ures, as described above and below, sirike greater fear in 
journalists, and generate more self-censorship: (1) there are 
myriad laws penalizing journalists and their media, i.e. 
'abuse of publishing', contempt, security, confidentiality, 
official secrets, arms control, anti-terrorism, anti-protest, 
military codes, anti -communism, defense of socialism, 
defense of the revolution, demeaning the president or his 
family; (2) there are contempt citations, forced corrections 
and retractions, charges of criminal libel, licensing of jour- 
nalists and threat to withdraw licenses, monitoring reporting 
against a code of practice, imprisonment, detention, ban- 
ning, expulsion from journalism (or, in the case of foreign 
journalists, from the country), denial of access to geographic 
or sensitive areas, and the demand to reveal sources of 
information; (3) for foreign reporters, surveillance or denial 
of a satellite feed; or (4) the news media may be suspended, 
banned, facilities or products confiscated, plants national- 
ized, the ruling party given ownership, opposition-party 
papers banned, or offices searched for documents. 



Financial action. The possibilities here are innumerable: 
(1) newspersons may be bribed by officials or threatened 
with lois of career, (2) prices or allocations of newsprint or 
broadcast facilities may be controlled by government; (3) 
circulation and distribution may be limited as assigned by 
officials; (4) prices of an independent publication may be 
determined by government; (5) foreign exchange needed to 
purchase newsprint or equipment for independent media 
may be controlled by officials; (6) subsidies or loan* may be 
given to favoured media and government advertising placed 
in favoured journals; (7) tax rate may be adjusted to favour 
or harm the press, or (8) subscriptions to favoured publica- 
tions may be purchased by government agencies for distri- 
bution at home and abroad. 

As a consequence of these and other restraints on the 
independent news and information media, journalists and 
their managements tend to censor their reports and commen- 
taries to avoid government intervention. This tendency, in 
turn, leads to the muzzling of journalists by editors and 
managers, the creation of government media councils to 
engage journalists in institutionalized self-censorship, and 
financial dependence on government by already weakened 
independent media. 

Though not all such consequences are statistically verifi- 
able, many cases of censorship — physical, psychological, 
economic and other assaults on the news and information 
media — can, indeed, be quantified. This writer has re- 
corded such data for eight years. 2 In 1989 seventy-three 
journalists were killed on the job in twenty-four countries. 
More than half the murdered newspersons were killed in 
Latin America — half of these by guerrillas and half by drug 
traffickers. When terrorism targets the press it not only kills 
journalists. It casts a pall of self-censorship and despair over 
the whole society. Another thirty-eight were kidnppped or 
'disappeared'. Some 354 were arrested or c ^incd. One 
hundred and thirty were wounded, beaten or uuierwise as- 
saulted. Death threats or similar warnings were received by 
fifty-one journalists. Another 189 were harassed in various 
ways. Attacks on newspaper plants and broadcasting sta- 
tions resulted in the closure of thirty-eight media facilities, 
while twenty-two were bombed or burned and ten occupied; 
there were eighty-one cases of news media bannings. More 
than a thousand cases of harassment of journalists were 
recorded in 1989. 

Centralized governance 

Highly centralized state power hinders the sharing of infor- 
mation that may generate political dissent. Almost any in- 
formation may be useful to opponents of the regime. The 
recent history of Sudan demonstrates the fate of the informa- 
tion media in the creation and destruction of a democracy. A 
weak centralized government established a democratic 
system in May 1986. Prime Minister Sadiq El Mahdi prom- 
ised to permit a wide range of press freedom as well as 
parliamentary democracy. In a new use of mass communica- 
tion, television cameras were placed in parliament to enable 
citizens to watch legislators in action. The Sudan Times, an 
independent daily newspaper edited by BonaMalwal, tested 
free journalism as no other paper in sub-Saharan Africa had 
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done before. With a war in progress, for example, Maiwal 
headlined one article, 4 Is there dissent within the Sudanese 
army?* He described the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) as being 'increasingly irrelevant*. 

The Prime Minister and his officials attacked the Times 
more and more. The editor responded (4 July 1988): 

The Sudan Times realises that it is in a fortunate position. We have, 
so far, been allowed complete freedom enjoyed by very few coun- 
tries on the African continent. The government certainly deserves 
praise for the maintenance of that freedom; it cannot have been 
easy to practise such restraint during the turbulent times we have 
recently experienced. But it must be stressed that freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press are fundamental to a system which 
claims, as ours does, to be a multi -party democracy; such freedoms 
are not privileges but rights. Anyone who interferes with these 
rights, whatever their motives may be, threatens the whole system 
with serious and permanent damage. If the press is restricted by 
government we will find ourselves on the slippery slope to authori- 
tarianism. 

As government pressures on the independent media in- 
creased, the content of the state-run radio and television 
became less diversified and more linked to official policies 
and personalities. The Times warned (18 November 1988): 

The state media must be freed from the fetters of govemmenst 
which see no role for it beyond entertainment and slavish obedi- 
ence to its policies. The democratic claims of this government will 
always be suspect as long as the state media serve up a steady diet 
of pap... 

The * slippery slope to authoritarianism* was reached on 30 
June 1989. The military ousted the civilian government, shut 
down all the newspapers and employed radio and television 
as the only channel of mass communication. Independent 
information systems , though limited in power, were crushed. 

Decentralized governance 

The decentralized governmental system of South Africa has 
demonstrated no less fear of independent journalism. Pre- 
toria, however, constructs elaborate legislative and adminis- 
trative restrictions which, despite the semblance of a rela- 
tively free press, institutionalize massive self-censorship 
throughout South African journalism. The country has long 
called its journalists the freest in Africa. The sophisticated 
system of laws sustaining apartheid has not been 
substantively altered despite the liberalizing rhetoric of a 
new Prime Minister and the elimination of some 'petty 
apartheid' restrictions on the majority black population. 

On 9 June 1989 the government renewed the State of 
Emergency that had been declared on 12 June 1986. The 
decree included the harshest press restrictions in South Af- 
rica's history. Journalists are forbidden to publish any in- 
formation regarded as subversive or which can be inter- 
preted as encouraging opposition to the government, pro- 
moting the aims of outlawed organizations, supporting 
strikes, participating in a public demonstration or engaging 
in civil disobedience. Photo journalists are forbidden to film 
or tape-record areas of unrest or actions not approved in 



advance by the security forces. Anyone judged Subversive' 
is guilty of an offence, and copies of any publications con- 
taining a subversive statement can be seized by the authori- 
ties. A new Bureau for Information would henceforth be the 
only authorized source for news under the State of Emer- 
gency. 

The mainstream English-language white press struggles 
beside the smaller, alternative press and the black papers to 
tell as much of the daily story as possible. This means 
keeping a lawyer at the editor's elbow to vet any story that 
may have 'subversive' implications. On any day, a signifi- 
cant number of articles would fit that category. The degree 
of enforced self-censorship is indicated by the tally of gov- 
ernment actions taken against South African and foreign 
journalists during 1989. About 150 journalists, domestic 
and foreign, were detained or arrested during the year. 
Several alternative newspapers were shut down for three 
months after receiving official 'warnings*. At least ten tele- 
vision crews had their video tapes confiscated. Several 
newspapers had their products seized by the authorities. 
Passports were denied to journalists, while others were taken 
into custody for being at the scene where 'police anticipated 
action'. The editor of the leading English daily was ordered 
to name the source of an article. He resisted despite threats of 
imprisonment The warning was withdrawn five months 
later. In all such cases, the threat hanging over the head of a 
journalist is intended to serve as a deterrent to renewed acts 
displeasing to the government. The courts frequently sustain 
journalists defying governmental restraints even under the 
emergency declaration. The Law and Order Minister, for 
example, was directed by a court in 1989 to pay a reporter for 
injuries sustained during official action taken against the 
journalist But court cases, even when won by the press, are 
expensive and time-consuming. So are the legal assistants 
needed to comply with emergency laws. All of this provides 
a separate climate of oppression within the larger, oppress- 
ive system of apartheid — and all in the context of a decen- 
tralized parliamentary culture. 

Democratic governance 

Highly centralized and fully functioning democratic gov- 
ernments provide the greatest freedom for journalists and 
consequently the most pluralistic channels of information 
and diversity of content. Yet officials in such countries — 
the United States, for example — seek with varying degrees 
of success to control the news. As part of positive acts, they 
stage interviews or 'photo opportunities' to dominate the 
day's news on television or in the newspapers. As part of 
negative steps, they add new restrictions, costs and time- 
consuming procedures to the functions of the Freedom of 
Information Act The FOIA has enabled journalists and 
others to secure unclassified government documents from 
most departments since 1967. 

American news media repeatedly attack such new re- 
strictions as a loss of their constitutional rights. Yet the US 
system is the most permissive of all, enabling journalists to 
conduct intensive investigations of officials and their per- 
formance, undertake extensive crusades against policies and 
personalities, and place issues and objectives on the public 
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agenda. All of this is done without an Official Secrets Act to 
protect even the most sensitive governmental information, 
and with the mere single-phrase commitment in the First 
Amendment of the Constitution: 'Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom ... of the press/ There is con- 
tinuous tension, nevertheless, between the power of the state 
and the power wielded by the information media. 

This tension is likely to increase in the US as the new 
communications technologies become more widely em- 
ployed. The US government will be drawn willy-nilly into 
vital disputes between competing modes of communication. 
Cable systems will increasingly challenge over-the-air tele- 
vision channels for programming and viewers; telephone 
companies will seek rights to carry news and data now 
supplied by newspapers, magazines and computer networks; 
satellite systems will want to bypass telephone and other 
networks; and copier and telefax machines will vastly 
complicate the copyright and patent conventions. 



New media and the restructuring 
of society 

These new technologies have great potential to democratize 
the countries where they are introduced and are permitted to 
function. Indeed, the Revolutions of 1 989 in Eastern Europe, 
like that in the Philippines in 1987, were party motored by 
these new communications technologies. The peoples' 
revolutions were inspired, informed and guided by the use of 
television and the newer media. A similar phenomenon un- 
der way in China in 1989 was aborted by overwhelming 
military force. 

The Soviet Union provided the model for the strategic 
application of new mass communications to the vital re- 
structuring of society as a whole. Mikhail Gorbachev and h is 
colleagues saw that the new technologies were needed to 
reconstruct a civilian economy that fell increasingly short of 
the requirements of an industrial society. But these tech- 
nologies — high speed computers, interactive electronic 
communications systems, telefaxes, copiers and, above all, 
an efficient telephone system that can easily be used by all 
the citizens — could only come at considerable political 
cost Indeed, it is likely that long-distance ground networks 
in the USSR, long subject to centralized surveillance, will be 
bypassed by satellites carrying video, telephone and data 
communications. It is simply too expensive and time-con- 
suming to replace outmoded terrestrial communications 
across the Soviet Union and the entire Comecon region of 
Central Europe. These new information media also em- 
power individual citizens to use 'smart' machines, ask new 
questions and receive responses which may directly or indi- 
rectly challenge the current ideology, policy or administra- 
tion. Western television programmes in Finland arc also 
taped and circulated through the large video-cassette black 
market in the Soviet Union. 

The dilemma facing the Soviet leadership was still more 
serious. Opting for perestroika (restructuring) was a revolu- 
tionary step in economics. Clearly, however, perestroika 
would not work without glasnost — a directed 'openness* in 



public discussion of common problems and possible solu- 
tions. Glasnost, too was fraught with risk. It encouraged not 
only the revisiting and historic re-revision of the bad old 
Stalinist era, but a measured examination of current policies 
and leaders as well. Glasnost, while still under broad man- 
agement from the Party and journalists anointed by it, inevi- 
tably promised real openness in thinking and especially in 
the uses of the new communications technologies. For ex- 
ample, the automated Soviet telephone system was shut 
down for many months because censors could no longer 
monitor the automatic dialling system. But restrictions were 
later removed and telephones are once again automated — a 
requisite for efficientcommunication, particularly for inter- 
national telephony. Most Soviet citizens have difficulty 
finding a nearby telephone, let alone a private instrument in 
their homes, or a telephone directory listing the call numbers 
of all other telephones in a city or other area. 

Censorship is much less apparent though still effective. 
Controls are maintained by withholding official registration 
(and thereby facilities and supplies) from independent pub- 
lishers. Several hundred samizdat (self-published) journals, 
nevertheless do manage to appear. Some employ govern- 
ment photocopiers surreptitiously. Some use tabletop com- 
puters bought or donated in the West Telefax is used by 
others to send information from one part of the country to 
another. Clearly, these new communications technologies 
are a boon to unofficial publishers. Some reach hundreds 
and others tens of thousands of readers. Together they are 
creating a significant audience of intellectuals. In addition 
the official press has become livelier. In the forefront, liberal 
publications such as Ogonyok and Moscow News explore 
new subjects of Soviet history and current planning. It is 
virtually impossible, however, for a Soviet citizen in Siberia 
to secure a copy of Moscow News, though it is readily 
available in foreign-language editions in Rome, Paris, New 
York and elsewhere. 

Samizdat publications published in Moscow on the whole 
consist of artistic, literary, religious and socio-political jour- 
nals. Some periodicals (Express-Chronicle and The Pm- 
oners* Page) are opposed to the regime. Some are published 
by former dissidents of the Brezhnev and Andropov eras. 
Some are reformist-socialist The magazine Glasnost, ed- 
ited by Sergei Grigoryants, is opposed to further 'Soviet 
experimentation' and says it is 'committed to intellectual 
pluralism'. Grigoryants, who served nearly ten years in 
prison for dissident acts before the present era, was detained 
several times in 1988 and 1989. Glasnost publishes reports 
and analyses by economists, journalists and sociologists 
who are highly critical of the government, as well as articles 
by others close to the establishment A somewhat more 
moderate publication is Referendum edited by Lev 
Tinofeyev, a former associate of Grigoryants. Referendum 
is a professionally written journal which examines socio- 
political issues. 

In this era of 'small' communications technologies, there 
are bound to be increasing numbers of unauthorized publica- 
tions in the USSR. They are still considerably hampered by 
the withholding of newsprint, copy paper, cassettes and 
other reproduction supplies. Copy machines too are strictly 
controlled by the government, but samizdat publishers and 
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their allies somehow manage to use government equipment 
on the quiet, a far cry from the tedious typing of articles on 
onionskin paper, six or eight pages at a time. That was the 
procedure during the dark days of samizdat publishing in the 
1960s and 1970s. However, in 1989, Sergei Kuznetsov, 
editor of an unofficial Siberian journal, was physically 
abused and sentenced to three years in a labour camp for 
'slandering' an official. Injured during a hunger strike in 
prison, he was later released. 

For nearly two years, starting in 1988, the Supreme So- 
viet had before it drafts of the first Soviet Press Law. The 
official version was kept secret throughout most of that time. 
It was learned, however, that apart from extensive provi- 
sions governing the registration of journalists and the media, 
the two main issues were the continuation of censorship in 
some form, and the question of registering publications 
founded by individual citizens or unofficial groups. Only 
official organs had been permitted since Lenin shut down 
private publications seventy-three years before. Most of that 
time, unofficial publications (samizdat) had been banned 
and their writers imprisoned. 

When the press draft was finally published in September 
1989, several provisions were revealed. 4 Misuse of freedom 
of the press ... using mass media of information for the 
purpose of inflicting harm on society and the government', 
though ambiguously defined, are to be penalized (Article 5). 
Media presumably may be created by individuals but only 
according to a new law that has yet to be clarified. New 
legalized control of the press is apparently being considered. 
Article 8 also refers to 'corrective labour' and the denial of 
registration of publications to/persons not qualified'. 

The Supreme Soviet took an unusual step while it was 
considering the press law. It received for examination an 
alternative, unofficial draft written by Yuri M. Baturin and 
two associates. Baturin is a member of the Institute of the 
State and Law of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The 
present writer met him in May when both were serving in 
their respective delegations to the London Information Fo- 
rum of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE), a permanent thirty-five nation, East- West or- 
gan of the 1975 Helsinki Accords. 

Baturini's draft stated that censorship is 'not allowed*; 
subsequently, the document became somewhat ambiguous 
on this point It also provided that an individual citizen may 
create an organ of mass information, even in competition 
with Tass, the official news agency; a 'founder' (publisher) 
may not 4 interfere* with editorial work; journalists may give 
personal viewpoints; officials must receive journalists 
* without delay* and face 'corrective labour' for two years for 
using 'compulsion' on a journalist. 

The unofficial draft offered detailed provisions for regis- 
tering news and information media created by individuals o: 
unofficial groups. It called for prompt and full explanation 
for any denial of registration. Significantly, the alternative- 
press-law draft appeared several times in official Soviet 
publications, including the April 1989 number of XX Cen- 
tury and Peace, an organ of the Soviet Peace Committee, 
long regarded as an instrument of USSR peace initiatives 
abroad. 

Before publishing the text of the alternative-press-law 



draft, the magazine quoted the free-flow-of-information 
commitment of Article 19 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Hie editors added: 4 It seems clear to us that 
the practice of preliminary censorship of the mass media, as 
accepted in the USSR, runs counter to the above-mentioned 
provisions [of the Universal Declaration].' 

Speaking in Geneva as the official draft was being de- 
bated in Moscow, Justice Minister Veniamin Yakoviev 
called the text *a giant step' in democratic reforms, though it 
might hinder efforts to cope with economic problems. Pre- 
sumably the circulation of diverse views may interfere with 
centralized management An observer from Moscow News 
recalled that Abraham Lincoln, when asked which he 
thought was more important, free elections or free press, 
replied, 4 A free press: free elections cannot be held without 
it' The Supreme Soviet and the people should be reminded 
of this, said Moscow News. Vitaly Korotich, editor of the 
liberal weekly newsmagazine Ogonyok, told an American 
audience, "Now my government pays for my paper, gives 
me a publisher. But,' he added, 4 I am fighting for the new 
press law. They must allow us to have an independent press. ' 

The Soviet Union did more than provide the model of 
glasnost for the pro-democracy forces in Eastern Europe. 
Mikhail Gorbachev signaled that his military and political 
power would not be used to oppose the reformist tendencies 
as did Soviet troops in Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. With that assurance the pro-democracy forces that 
had been working underground for years in Poland and 
Hungary came to the surface. 

New communication technologies had been an important 
factor in creating and sustain ; ng political dissent. Tele- 
phones, radio and television played a vital role in the reform 
process. Telecommunications helped speed the message of 
reform from one country to another in the former East bloc. 
'Whatever may have been responsible for the onset of the 
democratic movements in Poland, Hungary and East Ger- 
many, it can be said that this would not have happened 
without telecommunications.' said Christian Schwarz- 
Schilling, West Germany's Minister of Post and Telecom- 
munications. 3 'Without telecommunications, information in 
the free West would not have penetrated the communist 
countries which were sealed off from the outer world by 
barbed wire and walls. Without telecommunications the call 
for freedom would not have spread so rapidly,' the West 
German official said. He called for the release from export 
control regulators of digital phone technologies to Central 
Europe. 



A number of cases 

A review of the uses of telecommunication and related tech- 
nologies in the process leading to greater democratization is 
instructive not only for the future of those countries, but as 
a model for many other places where they can generate 
political reform. 
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Poland 

After a year of open resistance by the Solidarity union, 
General Wojciech laruzelski declared martial law in De- 
cember 1981. Lech Walesa, the Solidarity leader, began 
extensive underground activities. For eight years, the illegal 
opposition taped cassettes, published a wide variety of books 
and magazines using copy machines, had access to telefax 
receivers and transmitted verba) polemics as 'creepers' be- 
neath the actual pictures on official Polish television. So 
extensive was the opposition's use of broadcast statements 
on cassettes and other instruments that the government's 
own radio found it necessary to respond to the underground's 
messages. Satellite dishes capable of receiving foreign tele- 
casts dotted the Polish landscape. Following massive strikes 
in 1988, the official government trade union leader agreed to 
debate with Walesa on television. Solidarity assumed that 
the party would rig the debate by taping and editing it to the 
government's advantage. Solidarity simply demanded that a 
clock be visible throughout the debate. If the hands jumped 
the audience would know that the event had been taped and 
cut. Walesa won hands down. 

By January 1989 the Communist Parly agreed to hold 
talks with Solidarity. The 'roundtable' meeting produced an 
agreement to legalize the trade union and schedule elections 
for a partly representative parliament. The 4 July election — 
Poland's first free poll — resulted in an overwhelming vic- 
tory for Solidarity candidates. By August a Solidarity offi- 
cial became Prime Minister (though communists still con- 
trolled the military and internal security). A Solidarity 
journalist was named editor-in-chief of the government's 
daily newspaper. Opposition journalist Andrzej Drawiz be- 
came head of the committee controlling state television and 
radio. He fired three prominent news anchors who were 
associated with the previous government. The Polish Jour- 
nalists Association, outlawed in 1982, was legalized again 
just before the elections. The president of the association, 
Stefan Bratkowski, pleaded for more than money. He called 
for 4 an intellectual Marshall Plan', an infusion of informa- 
tion tools — videotapes, books and other teaching materials. 

An author of books in the * second circulation', i.e. the 
Polish underground press before 1989, told the London In- 
formation Forum that his was a 'peculiar country'. Tomsaz 
Jastrun described pre-revolulionary Poland as a country 
'where contrasts arc greater than in many capitalist coun- 
tries, where the poor arc not so poor as to be really poor and 
the rich not so rich as to be satisfied. Where Communist 
party members often don't believe in Marx, but quite often 
believe in God; and if they don't believe in Marx or God, 
they certainly believe in the Polish Pope.' 

Poles, who sometimes stand in line for hours to buy a 
book, said Jastrun, do not know whether they arc in the 
nineteenth century or the twentieth, whether in the Third 
World or the Fourth, although they seldom seem to be in 
Eastern Europe. 4 We arc linked to the brave West European 
dreams by our long democratic tradition, two hundred years 
of occupation, and persistent faith in freedom and demo- 
cracy. ' And, he underscored, * those two words, freedom and 
democracy, arc always said in the same breath in our coun- 
try,' The 'eyes of all our bloody uprisings looked in the 



direction of the West, including the last peaceful uprising of 
Solidarity in 1980.' 

Jastrun was at the shipyard in Gdansk when Solidarity 
was founded. He suffered censorship and worse during the 
years the labour union was outlawed. After the * round table' 
rapprochement in April between Lech Walesa and General 
Jaruzelski, underground publications were able to surface. 
To secure such liberalization, he said, the underground press 
played 4 an enormous role'. Their publication of books, jour- 
nals and cassettes in great numbers for twenty-three years 
broke the Communist party's monopoly on information. In 
the context of the censorship at the time, he added, such 
publishing was — l l am not afraid of this word,' he said — 
criminal activity. As a consequence, Jastrun's typewriter, 
confiscated during a 1984 search of his apartment for 'dan- 
gerous manuscripts of poems', was as late as May 1989 still 
a 'prisoner of the secret service on Rakowiecka Street', 

The ruling party was formally dissolved, a free vote was 
held, and a timetable set for multiparty elections in 1990. 
The impact of new communication technologies on the 
realities of 1989 can be assessed from an appeal by Irena 
Lasota, a Polish activist She made the following appeal in 
the underground weekly Przeglad Wiadomosci Agen- 
cyjnycK #206 on 22 September 1989 (the Polish censor did 
not allow the Solidarity weekly to publish it): 

Since the mid-1970s significant amounts of printing eqripment 
have been brought into Poland. Shipments increased after the rise 
of Solidarity in August 1980, and again after the crackdown in 
December 1981. Thousands of newspapers, news-sheets, journals, 
leaflets and books have been printed on this equipment. Much of 
this equipment has worn out, and a great deal has been confiscated 
by the police. 

Now the situation has changed: many periodicals and publish- 
ing houses are leaving the underground; others are disbanding. 

Poland is surrounded by countries in which underground pub- 
lishing is rapidly developing. However, there is virtually no print- 
ing equipment available there. Unofficial books are copied on 
typewriters. Leaflets are made by hand. 

The Institute for Democracy in Eastern Europe appeals to 
everyone who has spare equipment (mimeographs, offset ma- 
chines, silk screens, dyes, chemicals, etc.) to take it to East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Ukraine and other countries that 
need it. We also request that training courses be organized, in 
Poland or in neighbouring countries, to teach people how to use 
such equipment. Printing technology in these countries is over a 
decade behind that of Poland. Tape recorders, fax machines, and 
copiers are also needed — as arc periodicals and books in Polish 
and in the other East European languages. Every Polish tourist who 
travels to a neighbouring country should bring along copies of 
Gazeta Wyborcza, Przeglad Wiadomosci Agencyjnych and other 
independent papers and books printed in Poland and in the West. In 
addition, centres should be "el up in Poland for visitors from these 
countries with materials in their own languages. 

What has been achieved in Poland is the hope and dream of her 
neighbours. Poles should lend a helping hand not only for their 
neighbours' sake, but for theirown as well: a democratizing Poland 
needs democratizing neighbours. 
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Hungary 

For several years, the economists of Hungary prepared the 
way for the political revolution of 1989. Journalists and 
intellectuals were active supporters in the political under- 
ground. Some 150,000 satellite dishes aimed at Western 
programmes were scattered throughout Hungary. Press free- 
dom is *not a gift from government but something we*ve 
taken ourselves,' said Caspar Miklos Tamas at the Infor- 
mation Forum. The Hungarian writer, formerly blacklisted, 
said the degree of press freedom achieved in his country by 
that time resulted from: (1) the internal collapse of the re- 
gime and the loss of its credibility among Party members 
and the general public; and (2) public pressure for infor- 
mation and truth. The liberalization of the press in Hungary, 
as in Poland, started at the bottom of society and influenced 
the leadership. In the Soviet Union glasnost was devised by 
the Kremlin primarily as a management tool. 

Not so in Hungary. Writers who were active in the under- 
ground were suddenly published in the official press. Po- 
litical change paralleled change in communications. In May 
1989 Hungary demolished part of the barbed wire barrier on 
the Austrian border and later allowed East Germans free 
access to the West. 

Czechoslovakia 

The Revolution of 1989 in Czechoslovakia was a clear case 
of communications playing a key role at the most crucial 
moment in the popular nonviolent uprising. Late in October 
the arrest of playwright Vaclav Havel, a long-time opponent 
of the regime, drew 10,000 protesters onto the streets. Police 
broke up the demonstration — but it was to be the last time. 
Mass protests brought out 350,000 people in Prague just a 
month after the last crackdown. A general strike followed, 
the Communist party yielded absolute power, and agreed to 
permit a free press — a major component of the popular 
demand. The fundamental change in Czech journalism was 
a gradual process. The masses in the streets not only de- 
mandeda freerpress, but their very presencecalled for anew 
kind of reporting. This is described by Milek Kronpicka, a 
reporter on National Radio: 

First, wc began reporting differing opinions. Our editors didn't 
stop us. Then we reported a little more. When the editors tried to 
stop us, we didn*t listen. We just told the truth. 4 

At a crucial moment, in Czechoslovakia as elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe in 1989, journalists on the government's 
payroll, i.e. civil servants, simply changed sides and became 
instruments of the popular clamour for democracy. Without 
their truthful reporting of the magnitude of the disillusion- 
ment and demand for reform, it would have been m uch more 
difficult to mobilize the entire population and replace the 
oppressive regime. 'Information was the key,* said a leader 
of the Civic Forum opposition: 'Once the masses knew what 
was goi^g on, they supported us.* 5 

A crucial single changeover occurred as street protests 
mounted in intensity. Vaclav Havel, recently released from 
detention, addressed the throngs from the balcony of a news- 



paper office in Wenceslas Square. The paper was Svobodne 
Slow, a Socialist Party daily which had generally followed 
the Communist Party line. 'That day/ saidajoumaliston the 
paper, * we saw what was going on below us and we couldn* t 
ignore it any longer/ The newspaper's turnabout not only 
provided a significant reportorial lift to the opposition but 
gave the pro-democracy movement, quite literally, a plat- 
form. Radio journalists soon launched a petition to force the 
director's resignation. When he refused to go, they threat- 
ened to strike and he resigned. The noncommunist govern- 
ment hopes to institutionalize freedom of the press. Newspa- 
pers such dsLidovic Noviny, which had been banned, reap- 
peared and sought financial support from abroad. 

Perhaps the most revealing sign of changed times was the 
commentary that appeared on 18 December 1989 in Rude 
Pravo, the Communist Party's daily newspaper. 6 The paper 
apologized to 4 all those who had been hurt' in its pages. 
'Over the past years our paper has printed a number of 
stories that our editors cannot be proud of,' wrote Zdenek 
Porybny, Rude Pravo's new editor. He admitted that * seri- 
ous political debate was abandoned in favour of personal 
attacks and the abuse of persons whose opinions differed 
from those of the Communist leadership.* The newspaper 
had tried to discredit Alexander Dubcek, the leader of the 
failed 'Prague Spring* reforms of 1968, and former dissident 
Vaclav Havel, now President. 'Stories such as "Stool Pi- 
geon'*, **Who is Vaclav Havel?" "Dubcek's Journey From 
Tragedy to Farce** and others did not express ... the (true) 
attitudes of most of the paper's editors,* the commentary 
went on. The new editor dXRude Pravo is just one of several 
changes in Czechoslovakia's state-controlled media. A new 
editor has also taken charge of the state news agency CTK. 
Former government spokesman Miroslav Pavel now heads 
the state TV. He pledged that television would no longer be 
an 'ideological instrument for one party*. The network, he 
said, must be *a true reflection of the face of this nation*. 7 
The 28 November commitment by the Czech government to 
yield its 41-year monopoly on political power gave the 
opposition access to the communications media and the 
right to publish a daily newspaper. Even before that agree- 
ment was reached the police were called in to secure the 
central television station in Prague. Factions inside as well 
as outside the Communist party were jockeying for position 
by controlling the major channels of mass communication. 
When the Communist-dominated Parliament voted unani- 
mously on 29 December to elect opposition leader Vaclav 
Havel as the first non-Communist president in four decades, 
the unprecedented vote was televised nationwide. 

German Democratic Republic 

The land dominated by Erick Honecker for thirteen years 
was slow to join the Revolution of 1989. Once the popular 
unrest surfaced, however, change came swifdy . In Oct* v er- 
November, the mass exodus to the West, outflanking the 
Berlin Wall, provided the clearest vote of no-confidence in 
the country's harsh physical and ideological controls. How- 
ever , the arrest and replacement of Honecker was not enough 
to stem the tide. The Wall was broken open and its destruction 
begua The world's primary symbol of self-isolation fell. 
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All of this had gradually been prepared for many years by 
an uninterrupted flow of news and commentary from West- 
ern Europe. Deutsche Welle, the West German broadcasting 
service, bolstered by the American Radio Free Europe and 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, had provided citizens 
of the then German Democratic Republic (GDR) with de- 
tailed reports and pictures of life in pluralist societies. In- 
deed, West German television was more popular in nearby 
East German cities than the GDR's own channels. Conse- 
quently, by mid-November ADN, the official GDR news 
agency, announced that two state-run newspapereses Zeit 
and the Berliner Zeitung, would begin carrying television 
programme listings for West German networks which were 
received in most parts of East Germany. At the same time, in 
an unusual display of spontaneity, five political officials 
spent a half-hour on television replying to phoned-in ques- 
tions. There were no opposition representatives on the panel. 
A veteran broadcast commentator, known for his rigid 
views, was asked whether promised change in the press 
would lead to his unemployment. He said he knew that that 
was what some people wished, but that it would not happen. 8 
A few days later, in an unparalleled airing of criticism, the 
CDR's state-run media published workers* complaints. In 
forty years the print media had devoted most of their space 
to favourable reports on national production achievements 
and virulent attacks on the capitalist West. The Communist 
Party newspaper, following the political changes, published 
twenty-two letters from readers concerned about the current 
situation. *The time has come for our media to report what is 
really going on in the country,' wrote one reader. 

Romania 

The 1989 Revolution came to Romania — one of the most 
isolated and harshest-governed Eastern European countries 
— swiftly and without mass preparation. The final hours are 
best described by Tass, the Soviet news agency, and 
Agerpres, the Romanian press agency. The former reported: 

'The dictator is no more! Long live freedom! Jubilation surged 
though Bucharest and the enure nation this afternoon.* 

Chanting 'The Army is with us!' and 'We are the people!*, 
protesters mixed with soldiers in the Boulevard of the Republic 
early in the morning. Hundreds of people climbed onto tanks and 
armoured vehicles waving banners that read 'We Are for Free- 
dom 1 , 'Democracy Now*, and 'Down With Dictatorship*. 

Combat vehicles turned towards the building of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee in Palace Square. Jubilant crowds accompanied 
them, their drivers no longer frowning but smiling in sympathy 
with the people. 

After several hours a Tass correspondent, hailed by those 
whose job was to check documents, went to the Romanian 
television station. Tens of thousands of people surrounded 
the headquarters of the demonstration. From there, the entire 
country heard the voices of those who were bold enough to 
take on Ceausescu and his circle. 

'The day has come at last when we can tell the world the 
truth from Romania,' the director of Agerpres news agency, 
Alcxandru Ionescu, told Tass. 'The day has come when 
hateful censorship will cease trying to pass off tyranny for 



democracy and absolute power for scientific socialism.' 

Romanian television then broadcast a report of the Com- 
mittee for National Salvation. It urged people crowded in the 
square to leave it so that forces of the National Defense 
Ministry could destroy the terrorist forces of the State Secu- 
rity Service operating in the Central Committee building. 

A fierce exchange of fire was heard in the city for over 
two hours. Searchlights pierced the skies. There were sounds 
of powerful explosions. Television reported that gas com- 
munications were being blown up. 

The television centre was crowded with well-known ac- 
tors, politicians, army generals as well as ordinary people, 
their faces expressing joy and anxiety. News arrived that 
special service troops led by the people loyal to the ousted 
leader were converging upon Bucharest. 

Thousands of people surrounding the television centre 
were calling for a last stand. 

Factions loyal to the deposed and later executed Nicolae 
Ceausescu, leader for forty years, sought to retake the televi- 
sion studios. Mass communications then became a military 
objective as well as a propaganda instrument The national 
broadcast centre suffered a heavy assault Ceausescu's 61ite 
guard launched fierce attacks to silence the broadcasts but 
the station remained on the air. At one point a news editor 
declared cm the air, 'We are under attack,' and urged listeners 
to rally outside the building and shield the voice of the 
revolution. Infdtrators knifed people in the hallways. Far a 
short time, the TV screen went blank. Later on Agerpres 
reported from Bucharest* 

The Romanian News Agency Agerpres no longer aeeds the censor- 
ship's special approval to issue false reports on the national situ- 
ation that have no real basis. 

Along with the entire central and local press, the radio and 
television, all the mass media, Agerpres wiU do its duty and inform 
faithfully, honestly and in a civilized manner local and interna- 
tional public opinion about all the events in Romania and the world. 

Wc will give the press and all international news agencies a 
complete and honest image of all events in Romania. 

This text was written by the Romanian news agency 
journalists who never lost their professional conscience, 
those who until the day before had been compelled to depict 
reality other than it really was and systematically disinform 
national and international public opinion. 



The CSCE, information pluralism 
and policy changes 

The Final Act of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) was signed in August 1975. Thirty- 
five countries of Eastern and Western Europe (except Alba- 
nia) as well as Canada and the United States agreed to an 
elaborate set of principles and guidelines for their domestic 
as well as internal behaviour in the fields of military secu- 
rity, economics and human rights. These unprecedented 
agreements stipulated that every word and every section of 
this sizeable document had equal validity. Most important, 
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the 1975 accords mandated that review conferences be held 
repeatedly by the 35 nations to examine their compliance with 
each of the commitments. Such reviews were conducted for 
more than a year in Belgrade, three years in Madrid and for 
shorter periods in other cities in Canada and Europe. 

The quality and diversity of information available to 
citizens within each country and concerning the other signa- 
tory countries was part of the CSCE agenda. Indeed, in May 
1989 the CSCE conducted an Information Forum devoted 
exclusively to the information commitments of the 1975 
accords. The forum was remarkable for the frankness with 
which delegations from Eastern and Western Europe ex- 
amined one another's official policies regarding the flow of 
information. One could already detect the deep policy dif- 
ferences in Eastern Europe. Delegates from Poland and 
Hungary, including government opponents, challenged the 
then hardline policies of Romania and Czechoslovakia. 
'Give us time', the Czech delegate pleaded. The Romanian 
adamantly defended the Ceausescu regime still in control. 
The remarkable thing about what has come to be known as 
'the Helsinki process 1 is that the 1975 Act set in motion a 
new set of governmental standards that would ultimately 
affect even the most closed societies among the signatories. 
These new standards were particularly significant, I believe, 
in the field of information flows. While only a relatively 
small section of the 1975 Act is devoted to information, the 
entire CSCE process is fundamentally based on the ex- 
change of information that had never before been legiti- 
mized as a subject for international examination, analysis 
and debate. 

Hundreds of cases of human rights violations were pre- 
sented in the oral and written records of the CSCE review 
conferences. 'Naming of names' became the hallmark of 
these conferences. While prevalent policies of censorship 
and information distortion were known to journalists work- 
ing in their own censorship-ridden societies or as visiting 
correspondents in such nations, there had been no systematic 
channel for challenging press-control policies until the 
CSCE reviews began. While the full value of these reviews 
cannot be clearly estimated, however, bureaucrats, intel- 
lectuals and journalists from nations having crippling cen- 
sorship laws were forced to answer the charges against their 
national policies made in the CSCE reviews. In addition, 
Helsinki Watch groups 9 were established in many countries. 
In places where censorships was harshest, Watch volunteers 
were the object of attacks, imprisonment and in several 
instances, death. Yet one may assume that the Helsinki 
Process forced the bureaucracy in its secret deliberations to 
weigh the veracity of the charges of human rights violations, 
including censorship, and ultimately the cost of such policies 
in both internal and external relations. It is significant that 
the Soviet Union has included in its policy of glasnost a fresh 
commitment to the CSCE process. CSCE appears likely to 
become a major forum for East-West negotiations on the 
reduction of conventional forces in Europe as well as on the 
linkage of new informational systems and networks. Mr 
Gorbachev refers to this process as enlarging 4 thc European 
home' to include the Soviet Union and Central Europe 
particularly as Western Europe is bringing down many na- 
tional barriers after 1992. 



Censor to be replaced by regulator 

Among the major lessons learned from the Revolutions of 
1989 was the role of mass communications in informing the 
population prior to the revolution, mobilizing popular unrest 
at crucial moments, acting to secure public access to chan- 
nels of information and dissemination during the struggle, 
and assuring a continuing flow of information and diverse 
views in the post-revolutionary period. 

It would be hazardous to predict the immediate paths 
ahead for the new societies of Central Europe. They may or 
may not develop democratic polities. They may or may not 
finally fix post- World War II boundaries; in other words, 
they may or may not resolve the ethnic and nationality issues 
which predate the First World War. Neither of those wars 
has ensured the right of self-dctemination that so many 
people sought to obtain. 

What has been demonstrated by the Revolutions of 1989, 
however, is that mass communications are no longer princi- 
pally a propaganda asset of governments in power, but arc 
rather a threat to any regime that insists on controlling virtu- 
ally all the news and information that the public is entitled to. 
An information-muzzling regime must in future be aware 
that its own credibility is crucially undermined by the very 
fact that it censors and stimulates the self-censorship of 
journalists and other dispensers of public information. Such 
regimes must now understand that future developments in 
communication technologies will further democratize the 
policies and politics of all nations, even those with highly 
centralized political and informational systems at present 

The main implication for political policy-makers is the 
tendency of these new communication technologies to gen- 
erate plural channels of information, diversity of informa- 
tion and the capacity for two-way public interaction in real 
time between participants other than central authorities. 
These three attributes — pluralism, diversity and two-way 
interaction — engender independent analysis and open the 
way to dissent from establishment policies. All of this re- 
duces the potential for monolithic, centralized information 
control and direct or self-imposed censorship. 

These new technologies should be examined for their 
liberating as well as their negative possibilities if they are to 
be linked by networks which come under a new form of 
governmental or entrepreneurial monopoly. We should ex- 
amine these and the need for monitoring and regulation by 
governmental agencies committed to democratic processes. 
It is virtually certain that by 2020 most countries will be 
linked to an Integrated System of Digital Networks (ISDN) 
— the networking of networks, both domestic and interna- 
tional. Through ISDN most people almost anywhere in the 
world would be within easy reach of a telephone. The tel- 
ephone and its digital keyboard connected to computers will 
provide a wide variety of information services: news, his- 
tory, culture, data, banking, marketing, etc. through words, 
pictures, data, sound and other communication techniques. 
Scores of different channels and services will enable diverse 
subjects and viewpoints to be seen and heard over great 
distances, again a boon to libertarians and a check on *,nso- 
rious regimes. But, even in democratic societies committed 
to press freedom, many fundamental decisions will have to 
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be made as new communication technologies create clashes 
of rights between established information systems enjoying 
constitutional protection and the newer technologies that 
have previously been regarded as public carriers not affect- 
ing the content of the information flow they convey do- 
mestically or internationally. All this is changing. The tel- 
ephone, long considered a 'carrier' similar to the telegraph 
and the railroad, will seek to compete with newspapers and 
broadcasters in delivering news and information over its 
vast networks already in place. Cable television will wish to 
retain monopoly control in those areas where it alone has 
had the right to create a new network and determine for all its 
viewers — not necessarily with their agreement — what 
shall or shall not be viewed on its cable system. Telefax tied 
to the telephone and copiers enlarged to produce news- 
sheets will compete with newspapers and book publishers. 
Computers will also produce printed materials competing 
with older forms. More importantly, computers in networks 
will rival telephones and the mails for instantaneous com- 
munication between individuals and groups, large and small. 
Keeping all these diverse systems open to all, and without 
prejudice to the proprietary rights of the creators of informa- 
tion, will be a major responsibility of governments. Indeed, 
the day of the censor is rapidly passing. The era of demo- 
cratic regulation of information flows is upon us. 

Telecommunication is already so pervasive in North 
America that its products, problems and promises call for 
the formulation of national policies. The new instruments of 
communication have to be formally defined either as carri- 
ers not entitled to influence the messages they convey or, 
more, realistically, as formulators of editorial decisions. 

Defined as such they would be protected by the First 
Amendment to engage in competitive editorial practices. 
But when the right of press freedom exerted by one form of 
technology clashes with that of another, some regulatory 
agent will be needed to resolve the conflict equitably in the 
public interest. This first vital definition will affect the per- 
formance of the diverse instruments of communication 
linked to telephone lines or in some other ways to ISDN. 
Because the latter will be a network of networks, the greater 
problems will arise after the new telecommunications media 
have been defined, presumably as editorial rather than tech- 
nological entities. 

Whether one exami nes these matters in the context of the 
United States, Western Europe or Japan, the basic divisions 
will remain essentially political. Technologies with a broad 
impact are developed and maintained in a political context. 
Public decisions have to be made concerning: allocation of 
funds for research and development, both private and pub- 
lic; ownership and management of the new system; the 
impact it will have on the systems in place or contemplated; 
linkage with systems in other nations; assurance of fair 
standards of operation and profit; and, most sensitive of all, 
the degree of regulation to be imposed by domestic or inter- 
national bodies. At each of these steps and others, political 
decisions will be made. Information will be able to chal- 
lenge state power as never before in most countries. Demo- 
cratic societies, and those which aspire to democracy, will 
have to address the regulation of telecommunications as a 
high-priority policy issue. The challenge: to employ regula- 



tory agencies as essential traffic directors with full commit- 
ment to the free flow of information and the prevention of 
governmental or entrepreneurial monopolies. Most impor- 
tantly, the new regulators must not replace the old censors. 

Telecommunications are increasingly international in 
scope and character. Anti-trust suits in the US have restruc- 
tured the telephone industry, once the world's largest and 
most efficient Now, parts of the old domestic system are 
entering the international field. Bell Atlantic sells phone 
system hardware in Italy. Nynex (the New York system) is 
providing services in Poland and Hungary. Pacific Telesis is 
involved in British cable television. US West plans to lay 
fibre-optic cable across the Soviet Union. Bell South plays a 
role in a French cellular system. Deregulation as well as 
regulation and re-regulation has changed the industries in 
Japan and Western Europe (looking toward 1992) as well as 
the US . The revised broadcasting bill in the United Kingdom 
(December 1 989) will expand radio and television outlets in 
the 1990s. The principal aims are to provide more choice for 
the public and safeguard standards in programming. There 
would be a Might-touch' regulatory body, rather than a 
heavy-handed one, to maintain quality programmes as well 
as competition. Even the components of the technologies are 
increasingly international in standards and development. 
Who, then, will regulate the new telecommunications in the 
interest of national and international publics? Many ques- 
tions of citizen rights arise as information crosses national 
boundaries or moves from one system to another either 
domestically or internationally. There is also the matter of 
the right of innovation or invention. The work of scientists 
and technologists must be protected so that they can explore 
new possibilities and extend the limits of their ow*/exper- 
tise. 

Before universal linkage is achieved through ISDN, the 
formulators of social policy must address the plight of the 
unconnected. Though telephone service is available to al- 
most all United States citizens, some are still off-line. There 
are 2.2 billion telephones in the United States for a popula- 
tion of 248 million — an average of 9 phones for every 
citizen — but an estimated 5 million Americans (2 per cent) 
have no access to private phone service. In developing 
countries most citizens do not have access to personal tele- 
phones. In India there are residential phone lines for 22 per 
cent of the population. Since ISDN will link various net- 
works over telephone lines, mainly operated through com- 
puter terminals, the information gap between the Waves' 
and the 'have nots' will widen considerably. A state that 
regards itself as being responsible for the basic welfare of its 
citizens should address the disparity of access to telecom- 
munications. Deprivation of such access will as surely deny 
a citizen equal opportunity for personal development as 
would barring a child from all forms of education. At the 
international level, the hallmark of a 'good-citizen* state 
similarly will be the assistance it provides developing coun- 
tries to secure greater opportunity to tap into the ISDN 
networks of information. To provide such assistance, within 
its own borders or outside, a government will have to set 
traffic rules. 

Regulation, obviously, is not the best method of assuring 
free expression or the free flow of ideas; neither does it 
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necessarily undermine the free flow of information. The 
regulated monopoly of the US privately operated telephone 
system produced not only an efficient communication link 
for a large geographic area, but managed to cut costs even 
while extending services into high-cost rural areas. This was 
accomplished with support from the government's Rural 
Electrification Commission and a price regulation system 
that kept down charges to customers in rural areas. These 
customers were, in effect, partly subsidized by users in low- 
cost urban areas. Overall government regulation provided 
an equitable system that brought all parts of the country onto 
telephone lines at affordable costs. 

Government control can also impede development, re- 
duce the likelihood of financial profit and limit international 
telecommunications. In most countries, the Postal, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph service (PTT), being government 
owned and operated, sets the prices for calls to or from a 
foreign country. Generally PTTs take a disproportionate 
share of such charges. In addition to high collection rates, 
some PTTs also engage in questionable accounting prac- 
tices. Such methods inhibit competition by telephony from 
abroad, yet invite the faster development of alternative sys- 
tems using satellites and cable facilities. With the PTTs, as 
with broadcasting in the US , scarcity is no longer a rationale 
for outdated communications regulations. 

The Federal Communication Commission (FCC) con- 
cluded in 1987 that the Fairness Doctrine was no longer 
necessary 4 to ensure the public's access to viewpoint diver- 
sity*. The doctrine required radio and television stations to 
carry more than one side of the discussion of major public 
issues. This requirement was based on the premise that the 
broadcast spectrum was limited (and, therefore, also li- 
censed by the government) and should be regulated to en- 
sure fairness in the use of the public's airwaves. By 1987, 
however, the FCC noted that 10,500 broadcast outlets were 
operating, and new media such as cable television and video 
cassette recorders (VCRs) provided adequate opportunity 
for diverse ideas to be received by the public. The FCC also 
pointed out that the number of daily newspapers had de- 
clined steadily to 1,700 and that they are protected against 
governmental interference in their editorial content by the 
First Amendment of the Constitution. In effect, the FCCs 
action acknowledged that the broadcast services deserve 
greater First Amendment protection. Some critics wondered, 
however, whether by this action the FCC had removed the 
entire constitutional basis for its own existence; that is, for 
licensing broadcast media while the print media remain 
unlicensed and unregulated by governmental policies. The 
FCC still applies rules for political broadcasts, restricting 
personal attacks and indecent broadcasts, access to prime- 
time programming and cable television. 

This FCC controversy underscores the further blurring of 
the boundaries between print and broadcast media, and the 
policy issues thereby generated. Cable television and its 
round-the-clock news-feeds in the US, Europe and Asia — 
Cable News Network (CNN) — compete with the news 
departments of major television networks on several conti- 
nents, and with newspapers attempting to keep pace with the 
day's events. VCRs provide alternative entertainment and, 
increasingly, news and documentary material formerly 



found on television or in newspapers and magazines. Satel- 
lite master antenna television is also eroding the over-air TV 
market Newspapers and magazines increasingly use tel- 
ephone lines, the broadcast spectrum and facsimile to pro- 
duce their product in distant places. Videotex, a two-way 
interactive medium , connects the home TV or personal com- 
puter to a central data base, usually linked by telephone 
circuit this hybrid makes printed documents in electromag- 
netic form. If videotex gains consumer support, it would 
compete with traditional print and broadcast media 

Political pressures have been mounting in many coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia as well as in North America for 
divesting governments of radio and television stations. 
Many new independent channels have been created and 
some state-run media in Western Europe and Asia priva- 
tized. The appearance of diverse new technologies has not 
only caused the FCC to remove the 'scarcity* premise for 
regulation, but fostered free-market competition as a public- 
interest value. This implies that a free market is a higher goal 
than a welfare or public-service economy. That premise 
supports privatization but it does not necessarily lead to less 
regulation by government In the interest of ensuring plu- 
ralism in operating systems and diversity in their content, 
the central authority may sustain the new independent media 
in all forms. But officials may institute more vigilance and a 
larger bureaucracy to ensure that the new rules of the road 
are observed equitably: that nc new monopolies develop 
either within one media system, or by dangerous cross- 
ownership of different media systems. An example of the 
complexity of benefiting the public by new, broad-scale 
linkages is the two-prong electric plug being developed for 
the twelve EEC countries. After 1992 the new plug will 
enable an electric razor bought in London to operate in 
Brussels or Rome. At present, only Fiance and Germany 
have cr mpatible plugs. The new plug fits no socket now in 
use. Adopting any country's present plug would give that 
nation an advantage — so all must, replace plugs. Before 
long, there will be a universal plug, just as computers will be 
developed with 'standard architecture' that can 'talk' to any 
other computer anywhere. Should not the Europlug be held 
off until the worldplug is developed? And should not all 
computers adopt standard architecture as soon as possible? 



Transborder data flows 

The regulatory systems of the past, particularly in small 
countries, were well aware of the complexities of trade, 
postal services or communication crossing national bounda- 
ries. The larger nations, such as the United States, remained 
far less aware of these until tension developed over regula- 
tion of international data flows, restrictions were introduced 
on cross-border broadcasting by satellite (DBS) and de- 
mands were made by developing countries for guaranteed 
future slots for geostationary satellites. 

Such tensions are certain to increase. They will require 
careful formulation of public policy on such complex issues 
as transborder data flows. Each political system will appraise 
these issues differently. Some will give the highest priority 
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to the protection of its individual citizens* privacy. Others 
will be more concerned to sustain a free-market system . Still 
others will primarily support statist controls over the flow of 
information and communications. Provision should be made 
to ensure greater access for developing countries to scien- 
tific, technological, financial and medical data. There are 
well-founded fears that total deregulation and unrestrained 
market flows can overwhelm Third World cultures and in- 
hibit the development of free economies in those countries. 
What is deemed a private-sector interest or value in one 
country may be a nationalized system in another. At best, 
protecting fast-moving electronic data, for example, requires 
highly complex criteria and monitoring. It should be possi- 
ble to combine global deregulation of data flows with na- 
tional regulation and technical and financial assistance in 
supporting Third World developments. For example, the US 
Government could urge American telecommunication com- 
panies operating in developing countries to adopt certain 
guidelines. The Sullivan Principles, adopted by US firms to 
avoid supporting apartheid in South Africa, are a useful 
precedent. 

If a government is to regulate cross-border data flows to 
protect the privacy of its citizens from invasion from a data 
base in a foreign country, questions such as the following 
have to be answered: 

How may personal information be entered into a system 
for use by private and government organizations? W«'ts that 
information received with the knowledge of the citizens? Or 
was it received second-hand from an information system 
linked, without the citizen's knowledge, to another channel? 
Who may use the primary channel, and who may employ the 
secondary one? How are such decisions to be made, and how 
far shared? When may the subject citizen learn of the use 
made of his file, and does he have the right to correct, restrict 
or eliminate it? 

One may expect that the great flow of personal informa- 
tion now available in independent systems will be tapped for 
interrelated data — or, at worst, for mischievous use of 
unrelated data to achieve objectives potentially harmful to 
the citizen. Great volumes of data are now filed in US 
government systems of consumer credit, social security, 
income taxation, insurance, banking and census. Left 
compartmentalized, these data files may not be harmful to 
an individual. But once correlated, they may not only de- 
prive an individual of privacy but subject him to untoward 
scrutiny and embarrassment. The computer may reveal a job 
applicant's past illness, minor altercations with the police, 
and credit card payments for objects or places best kept 
private. Canada and many Western European countries have 
boards to investigate abuses of personal data systems, but 
such legislation is slow in evolving in the US. 

There is, on the other hand, some pressure in the US to 
expand the interaction among computer files containing 
personal records. While the Privacy Act of 1974 was in- 
tended to limit such symbiosis, some 127 matches of differ- 
ent files had been undertaken by federal agencies by April 
1985. 10 The demand for government efficiency spurs some 
matching of computer files. Such checks can reveal duplica- 
tion of services (a boon for efficiency) as well as unrelated 
histories of individuals (a potential source of embarrass- 
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ment). They can also uncover those who seek new credit or 
other government support after having failed to meet their 
past obligations to the government. Parents who leave town 
to escape child support payments may also be tracked by 
matching the computer files. These are also violations of 
personal privacy - yet are such violations socially justifi- 
able? Despite the immediate value to efficiency and even 
social justice, is such computer symbiosis a violation of US 
constitutional protection against unreasonable search and 
seizure? Purchases by computer, telephone call numbers, 
even computer-file accessions, pharmaceutical purchases 
and rental of VCRs can all reveal aspects of a citizen's life 
that he may want kept private. These raise crucial policy 
questions that should rightly be on the agenda in democratic 
states wherever the linkage of information, computers and 
communication — i.e. telecommunications — influences 
personal privacy. 

Beepers used by doctors, journalists and others to tell 
them that their office wants them to call can have an unpleas- 
ant second use. Such devices can be accessed secretly to 
maintain surveillance of the individual using it So, too, the 
caller identification system now becoming available on 
telephones. The ID tells a receiver the phone number of the 
person calling. But suppose the caller does not want to be 
identified? He may want to call the police anonymously, or 
order a product without being placed on a permanent mail- 
ing list. Closed circuit television has long been used to watch 
shoppers and bank depositors, and occasionally catch a 
shoplifter or a bankrobber. These same systems can be used 
for far less acceptable purposes in ways predicted by George 
Orwell in 1984. 

Another innovation is the 1 smart card' .This combines an 
identification document and computerized information in 
miniatitfe format. The British phone system is planning a 
personal number for everyone to advance the use of mobile 
phones. The number will appear on a 4 smart card' along with 
information on where to divert calls if necessary. Consider- 
able personal information can be put on a piece of plastic the 
size of a credit card. For other uses, the individual's picture 
and fingerprints may be included with whatever personal 
data the organization may require. While 'smart cards' may 
have the obvious advantage of enabling the bearer to secure 
extensive credit and have purchases automatically billed 
and paid, they would give many more strangers immediate 
access to highly personalized data. This would be an in- 
creasingly crucial issue if smart cards were to carry medical 
and psychiatric histories, police records, separation and di- 
vorce details and other aspects of personal identity. Al- 
though there is no present movement toward these highly 
personal questions, the nature of the system virtually assures 
the raising of such issues in the future. It would be well to 
establish policy guidelines in advance. 

The new electronic data flows must also be employed on 
behalf of the citizen in monitoring the activities of the gov- 
ernment The Freedom of Information Act (1967) was cre- 
ated to enable citizens, including journalists, to secure un- 
classified documents and correspondence froin most federal 
agencies. FOI A was passed before the era of electronic data 
filing. The act should be amended to facilitate access to 
electronic files. The United States Government now spends 




an estimated $15 billion ? year on electronic data systems. 
The Departments of Commerce and Labor, the Census Bu- 
reau and other technical services make available specialized 
reports and statistics. Seme 250 books of census data may be 
purchased from the Commerce Department for $250. The 
full text of the voluminous Congressional Record will soon 
be on offer electronically. The Environmental Protection 
Agency expects to make available information on 300 toxic 
chemicals. The Security and Exchange Commission which 
regulates corporate stock markets is adding millions of pages 
of corporate reports each year to its Electronic Data Gath- 
ering Systems (EDGAR). Much other government infor- 
mation is bartered to commercial networks which charge for 
use by the public. Citizens should have easy access to some 
500 government databases. Policy decisions will be needed 
here to determine how the public may secure electronic data 
including government correspondence by the simplest 
means and at the lowest cost. As soon as ISDN is in place in 
the United States and elsewhere, entrance to governmental 
electronic information sources will be far more widely ac- 
cessible. The foreign as well as domestic demand for elec- 
tronic public information will increase substantially. 

Protection of intellectual property 

As the new communication technologies proliferate, the 
need to protect individual creativity and especially intellec- 
tual products will increase exponentially. From 1982 to 
1986 seventeen nations passed new copyright laws con- 
cerned mainly with computer software, semi-conductor 
products, home taping, piracy, satellite broadcasting and 
folklore. National and international discussions of copyright 
include the distribution of radio and television programmes 
by cable, public lending and rental of copyrighted material, 
and works in the public domain. 11 'Piracy of intellectual 
property is costing the United States tens of billions of dollars 
in lost sales and royalties,* said Gary M. Hoffman, principal 
author of a 1989 study at Northwestern University. 12 

It will be particularly difficult to register and monitor 
news and informational messages created electronically and 
transmitted great distances by computers over telephone 
lines. For years, global news flows and video cassettes have 
been pirated without credit or compensation to the produc- 
ers. Photocopies make iteasy to pirate books, magazines and 
articles. Telefax enables intellectual pirates to operate at 
some distance from source. Off-the-air video taping simpli- 
fies the thelt of news, information and entertainment pro- 
grammes for illegal use and sale. A new hazard is appearing 
in the form of photojournalism. The new digital photo- 
graphic systems can alter pictures undetectably. National 
Geographic magazine in 1982 slightly shifted one of the 
Great Pyramids at Gaza to enable a photo to fit on the 
magazine's co ver. Digital photography is faster and cheaper, 
but tampering must be banned if the product is to be credible. 
These and other breaches of intellectual proprietary rights 
will become far more widespread in the age of ISDN. The 
networking of vast numbers of national and international 
networks — conveying all manner of news, commentary 
and background information — w ill raise the problem to the 
level of major international concern. 



International copyright conventions should be thor- 
oughly re-examined. Authors and publishers — print, 
broadcast and electronic — must be protected against pla- 
giarism and financial theft At the same time, others near and 
far should be able to examine these works for their own 
information, and to advance their intellectual efforts. The 
balancing of these two rights will be difficult As the age of 
ISDN provides unparalleled opportunities for mass educa- 
tion and mass communication, the copyright system must 
balance the rights of creators and users. 

Remote sensing 

Critics in some developing countries regard remote sensing 
of their lands by foreigners using a satellite as similar to 
copyright infringement of intellectual properties. Remote 
sensing by satellite can reveal a country's terrain, under- 
ground deposits, agricultural potential, industrial establish- 
ments, population concentration, housing structures, ships, 
traffic patterns and many other details formerly kept behind 
fences or in closed areas. National 'privacy' — some call it 
national sovereignty — can be 'invaded*. 

Yet the United States Government early offered its satel- 
lite sensing photographs for commercial sale at low rates. 
Other countries have gone into the business. China used 
remote sensing in 1987 to determine where to place an 
electric power station on the Hongshui River. China has also 
used remote sensing for flood control and fire-fighting. 
Remote sensing also played a major rue in arns control. 
Since 1972 every US-USSR strategic arms cc Urol agree- 
ment has included provision for spy satellites to verify the 
terms of the accords. Indeed, interference with the National 
Technical Means of Verification (NTV) was specifically 
banned in the agreements themselves. Spy satellites have 
significantly reduced international tensions. One American 
sensing satellite — LANDSAT — has monitored forest fires 
and other environmental crises. The system in seventeen 
years collected far more data than can be analyzed or even 
archived at present costs. As the world becomes ever more 
conscious of global environmental problems, the eye-in- 
the-sky can be a great boon. The lenses are being improved 
to provide greater magnification. At one metre resolution, 
for example, it is possible to read the markings on a house, 
while seeing that object in a picture covering a thousand 
square miles. 

As such photos become available at low cost to everyone, 
and not just governments, one may expect wider use of 
satellite reconnaissance by journalists. This raises questions 
not only of national privacy, but personal and corporate 
privacy as well. Remote sensing can place an individual in a 
setting in which he/she would rather not be discovered. How 
is privacy to be protected while the new technology is al- 
lowed to provide the advantages it offers? A satellite photo 
of naval movements, published by a journalist, can raise real 
questions of geopolitics or be merely an embarrassing foray 
in irresponsible journalism. Remote sensing of a distant land 
as part of press coverage can reveal a secret corporate ex- 
ploration which would be of great value to commercial 
competitors. News organizations using satellite photos first 
revealed that the Krasnoyarsk facility in the Soviet Union 
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was a clear violation of the ABM Treaty. Much later, Soviet 
officials acknowledged the violation and removed 5- The 
United States is trying to deny the press unlimited access to 
satellite photographs. A United States law enables the gov- 
ernment to seize photos that violate security rules. The Su- 
preme Court will decide. Yet the issue has to be faced by all 
countries and international systems. The advantages of re- 
mote sensing should be preserved by establishing appro- 
priate 'ground rules' for spy-in-the-sky photography. 

Satellite broadcasting 

There arc no new copyright or regulatory problems inherent 
in the present system of fixed satellite services (FSS) to 
prearranged cable carriers or radio broadcast. But direct 
broadcasting service (DBS) using signals from geo- 
stationary satellites raises new copyright questions. DBS is 
a service from the transmitting station direct to the indi- 
vidual receiver in a private home or office. Clearly the 
question of proprietary rights in DBS has yet to be resolved. 
There is an inherent technical problem in approaching the 
legal status of DBS messages. The message moves in two 
parts: the uplink from the earth station to the satellite does 
not necessarily match the description of a broadcast in- 
tended for the public; the downlink meets that definition. If 
a message is not intended for public reception it may not be 
covered by present copyright conventions. Transmission of 
such messages would not be a copyright infringement, 
though reception of the downlink without proper payment to 
the copyright holder would be. This is one of several threats 
by DBS to copyright ownership. 

The 'small' communication technologies 

Some new implements of communication arc miniaturized 
yet can be operated as part of ISDN. This networking of 
networks will use fibre optics, glass cables employing dig- 
ital signals to carry simultaneously many times more mes- 
sages than there arc copper wires. Or these small instru- 
ments can be freed of ground connections altogether. They 
use radio and, if needed, satellites to tap into switching 
centres that connect all manner of telephonic, computer and 
other receivers and transmitters. These small devices may be 
cellular telephones, wrislwatch pagers and eventually wrist- 
watch telephones connecting with any phone anywhere in 
the world. 

The independence of these devices provides an obvious 
value for individuals, especially journalists who want to 
secure or transmit information without going through gov- 
ernmental or other control points. Emigre journalists from 
Panama and China used fax rcgularl" to send compatriots at 
home reports and commentary not available in their own 
lands. Before Manuel Noriega was overthrown in 1989, 
Panamanians in Georgia and Florida sent daily reports by 
fax to pro-democracy contacts in Panama. Chinese journal- 
ists and students in the US after the 1989 crackdown at 
Tiananmen Square informed their supporters in several 
countries of the numbers of 6,000 telephones equipped with 
fax receivers in China. A steady flow of faxed reports was 
sent to China. Other Chinese journalists in the United States 



published the Press Freedom Herald, a four-page under- 
ground newspaper in the Chinese language. Many of the 
paper's 55,000 copies were sent by fax or regular mail to 
China. 

Some journalists are already using transportable earth 
stations. These can be carried by several persons and, when 
assembled, transmit directly to a satellite for relaying to 
distant places. Just before the demonstrations in Tiananmen 
Square, American television journalists used a particular 
Intelsat satellite that had been directed to receive uplinks 
directly froir Beijing. One news organization brought video 
facilities ca jable of instantaneous digital transmission to 
New Yor\ for telephone, fax and computer equipment. 
These links carried the dramatic pictures and words of the 
clashes in Tiananmen Square. Other small modems already 
in use will enable journalists to link their instruments to a 
telephone anywhere in the world and send or receive infor- 
mation to or from the home officeasatellite's distance away. 
Such technologies are levellers. Once on-line, every place in 
the world is equidistant, none is too far — all are several 
seconds away, the time it lakes to complete a satellite up- 
and down -link. 

The cost of the equipment and the fee for using the 
satellite are, however, self-selecting hurdles for many coun- 
tries and their citizens. The financial history suggests, 
however, eventual accessibility to these communication 
technologies in all nations. The cost of the instruments and 
users' fees drop substantially with each new invention. The 
size and intricacy of the hardware is also steadily reduced. 
Standardization is the key to mass use of these instruments 
and their compatibility with the large networks. This is now 
being addressed to empower diverse digitalized services 
over ISDN. Businesses in the United States will soon have 
'broadband' ISDN that can provide speed of operation a 
thousand times faster. The dropping of costs can be noted 
not only in the wide use of personal computers which now 
do the work that large mainframe machines managed fifteen 
years ago, but also in the sudden proliferation of electronic 
facsimile transmission (fax). In less than ten years, fax has 
increased its delivery speed by fifty times, improved iis 
delivery system, decreased its cost markedly, and become 
virtually a business necessity in Western Europe and the US. 

Problems for regulators 

Electronic bulletin boards, as with fax, would appear at first 
sight to be purely beneficial. But as with the printed or 
spoken word they can be carriers of libel, pornography or 
pure fraud. Electronic bulletin boards enable persons with a 
personal computer and a modem to contact other users and 
especially large informational archives and network^ There 
have been several notorious misuses of this facility. Compu- 
ter hackers in the US and Europe have invaded large net- 
works to confuse the central computer, steal vital informa- 
tion and, worse still, order the archival computer to destroy 
or alter data bases. Such criminal activity, whether under- 
taken for political or financial gain, can wreak havoc in 
computerized data systems. 

Regulators aware of these risks must insure that self- 
protective codes arc maintained in networks and archival 
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systems. Regulators will also have to mediate between: un- 
regulated information-processing industries and regulated 
telephone systems; regulated cable systems and regulated 
television systems; regulated telephone systems and un- 
regulated newspapers and magazines; over-air broadcasters 
and cable systems; cable and telephone industries eventu- 
ally using fibre-optic lines to carry video programmes; dif- 
ferent developers of high-definition television (HDTV) us- 
ing one of several standards to produce far clearer pictures 
for many uses beyond TV entertainment — indeed, HDTV 
may become a diversified multi-billion dollar industry. 

It is already clear that technological development in the 
field of comm unications is moving faster than regulators can 
act. It is far easier to cite the present and potential conflicts 
of rights and interests than to provide equitable recommen- 
dations in advance. Several guidelines, however, can be set 
down: 

1. The new communication technologies should be 
treated by all governments as vital instruments of free ex- 
pression, and the free flow of their content protected from 
governmental control. 

2. As soon as possible, all the new technologies should 
bestandardized so that everyone, everywhere can haveequal 
access to the networks and the archival content 

3. Regulatory supervision may be needed to enhance the 
diversity of content by preventing the monopolization of 
communication systems by governments or entrepreneurs, 
and encouraging competition among diverse systems. 

4. International communication systems should not be 
regulated as commercial trade-offs (e.g. under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade — GATT), but rather as 
channels of free expression, a basic human right. 

5. Developed rations should acknowledge the long-term 
value to all countries of assisting poorer nations to build 
communication infrastructures that will enable them to join 
the global networks. The conflict between nations regarded 
as suppliers and others intent on building their own infra- 
structure should be quelled in international regulatory and 
development-aid forums. Third World countries should be 
encouraged, for example, to use digital systems and fibre 
optics in order to leapfrog the older, more expensive com- 
munication systems. 

6. Protective rules should be enforced globally to defend 
intellectual creators against pirating of their products. 

7. Transborder data flows — essential to all peoples 
everywhere — should not be regarded either as an unlimited 
instrument for the defence of national sovereignty or com- 
mercial property, or as an unlimited channel for the transfer 
of data of a personal nature from one country to another. 

8. Earnest efforts should be made by developed coun- 
tries to help Third World nations enhance their human and 
technological capacities for the Age of ISDN. 

Deregulation of telecommunications 

The central prem ; :c of recent decisions by the US Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) has been to reduce 
national and international regulation. FCC sought to enable 
users and carriers to allow market needs to govern the use of 
the facilities as much as possible. FCCs deregulatory 
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actions influence international development Its divisions 
have liberalized other countries* access to Intelsat, the US- 
created satellite system now governed cooperatively by 
more than one hundred nations. Such decisions have sup- 
ported competition in international satellite services. Private 
companies may now compete with Comsat, the US-spon- 
sored launching firm. West European countries are also 
engaged in liberalizing telecommunication systems and 
moving away from monopoly control. 

These and other issues are debated at the key international 
regulatory agency, the International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU). The tendency in many countries, increasingly, 
is to trade telecommunication services in GATT. Protec- 
tionism may be motivated by potential profit or a desire to 
prevent the erosion of cultural identity. For whatever reason, 
protectionism hinders the free flow of information and limits 
the diversity of ideas available to the public. The coming 
Age of ISDN will make such trade-offs unnecessary. The 
citizen will be within relatively easy reach of a public ter- 
minal linked to diverse informational resources. Cultural 
products from even the most remote places and tiniest 
populations will be available world-wide. This will be the 
ultimate advantage of well-integrated telecommunications. 



Towards the future 

Several countries in Central Europe began to reorganize 
their governments and societies along democratic lines early 
in 1990. They created pluralistic political structures and 
encouraged various newspapers, magazines and broadcast- 
ers to replace the former state-run press, news agency, radio 
and television systems. Works of writers and dramatists 
which could only circulate underground for many years 
went suddenly available in public kiosks and mainline thea- 
tres. A play by Vaclav Havel, the new president of 
Czechoslovakia, was presented in Prague sixteen years after 
it was written (though the present writer had seen it in New 
York years before). 

The traditional news and information channels now em- 
ploy the new communication technologies: :able television, 
video and audio cassettes, fax, copiers, computers and 
electronic publications. It will assuredly take some years 
before these new instruments are used as prolifically in the 
developing countries as in the industrialized states of 
Western Europe, North America and Japan. These 'small* 
technologies, and others such as cellular telephones and 
modems for linking computers telephonically, initially en- 
sure the diversity of ideas flowing over the pluralistic carri- 
ers. That combination, in turn, supports the eventual spread 
of political systems which encourage the pluralism of the 
new communication technologies. Such encouragement 
does not necessarily guarantee the preservation of existing 
nation-states in their present form or borders. The new 
openness in countries could provide the channels over which 
to debate traditional claims for ethnic or national self-deter- 
mination. The outcome of such claims, long delayed by the 
political freeze of the Cold War, could generate tensions in 
Central Europe not seen since the early twentieth century. 
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These crises could persist well into the new millennium . The 
new pluralistic technologies of communication, however, 
would, one earnestly hopes, provide a far freer expression of 
peoples at cross purposes, and a more peaceful mode of 
rationalizing d : -^se claims; not, as in the past, relying on 
secret agreements, secretly made and falsely propagandized 
until guns and tanks 4 settled' accounts which are still unre- 
solved nearly a century later. 

For, as Mikhail Gorbachev told the Lithuanians at a meet- 
ing of Communist Party dissidents in January 1990, 4 It is 
politics that follows economics, and not vice versa'. He 
concluded (while pleading to avoid secession from the So- 
viet Union) that 'everything is determined, comrades, by ... 
public opinion, public movements that are capable of accu- 
mulating and expressing and making known public inter- 
ests.... Everything should be determined by the political 
process.* 

The new communication instruments provide a technol- 
ogy of freedom which, in turn, drives policy. And political 
will, informed by these communication tools, is needed to 
ensure that democratic regulators do not again become 
censors. 13 
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The forces present 

All democrats can agree that the practice of democracy rests 
upon the ability of citizens to have access to the widest 
possible range of information and to freely articulate and 
receive the widest possible range of opinions. The problem 
is how best to achieve that desirable goal and on that issue 
there remains a deep division of opinion. 

Indeed in the 1970s and early 1980s UNESCO tore itself 
apart and was nearly destroyed by a struggle between the 
proponents of Free Flow of Information and those of a New 
World Information Order. The former placed the emphasis 
on negative freedoms of communication, saw the main 
problem as one of stale control and argued for an unregu- 
lated global market in communication goods and services. 
Regulation was abominated as totalitarian, and absence of 
regulation was seen as a sign of democratic health. The 
proponents of the New World Information Order on the 
other hand stressed positive freedoms, saw the main prob- 
lem as being one of unequal economic and political power 
and thus argued for state regulation as the indispensable 
means of ensuring equality of information access and ex- 
pression. 

Under the pressure of the wider geopolitical context of 
East- West and North-South conflicts this debate generated 
more heat than light as both parties exaggerated the polarities 
of their positions. The proponents of Free Flow adopted an 
extreme laissez-faire position, disregarding the problems of 
market failure and the differences between utility and jus- 
tice. The proponents of the New World Information Order 
too often turned a blind eye to the mobilization of their 
arguments in favour of national sovereignly and cultural 
autonomy in defense of manifestly undemocratic regimes, 
flagrant abuses of human rights and obscurantist cultural 
movements. 

It would appear that the proponents of Free Flow have 
comprehensively won the argument. Indeed in the light of 
recent changes within what was the Soviet block and the 
ascendancy of nco-libcral, dc-rcgulatory politics in North 
America and Western Europe, we arc in danger of witness- 
ing a triumphalist, 'end of history' version of the free flow 
argument dominate the communication policy debate. It is 
for that reason that this essay is concerned to challenge this 



new orthodoxy and to restate the argument for positive 
communication freedoms as an essential foundation for de- 
mocracy and for regulation as the unavoidable means of 
attaining those ends. In particular it is my purpose to chal- 
lenge that contemporary Whig version of the argument for 
the deregulation of communications as the path to demo- 
cracy, which sees that path as historically inevitable and 
technologically determined. In short the argument most 
cogently and influcntially expressed by Ithiel dc Sola Pool 
who holds that the new Information and Communication 
Technologies are technologies of freedom and that regula- 
tions which inhibit their application are barriers to progress 
erected by existing holders of communication and infor- 
mation power and defended by them to sustain their mono- 
poly of that power. 

A fallacious line of reasoning 

Before explaining what is wrong with this widely influential 
argument it is necessary to outline its structure. It combines 
the following elements. It takes printing as its model and in 
so doing makes a beneficent link between technological 
determinism and the free market. It argues that the invention 
of printing, by making it possible to produce and distribute 
written texts cheaply and in large numbers, linked to the 
creation of a merchant class with both the capital and in- 
centive to exploit this technological capability by creating a 
print market, undermined the power of the absolutist feudal 
monarchies and the Church to control information flows and 
thus ushered in the Enlightenment and liberal democracies. 
The heroes of this historical transition are printer/publisher 
entrepreneurs fighting againstroyal and religious absolutism 
for the right to publish free of authoritarian control. The 
problem with the argument in its subsequent history is that 
this complex moment of historical transition, characterized 
by artisanal, small-scale, non-capital -in tensive production, 
distribution to a relatively restricted reading public by foot, 
pack-animal or carriage, within a context of competitive 
merchant capital, is frozen, a freezing symbolized by the 
First Amendment to the American Constitution, and then 
used as the model for all future developments. From this 
perspective latter developments in broadcasting and tele- 
communications are seen as temporary aberrations. In so far 




as state regulation is accepted it is only because technical 
characteristics, in broadcasting spectrum scarcity and, in 
telecommunications, the economies of scale that stem from 
the large fixed and sunk costs of a switched network, ne- 
cessitate regulatory intervention in the public interest to 
redress potential market distortion, in particular limitations 
on market entry; 

From such a position it can then be argued that new 
communication and information technologies, by removing 
spectrum scarcity in broadcasting and undercutting the net- 
work as natural monopoly argument in telecommunications, 
call for de-regulation and the expansion of the press to cover 
the whole information and communication sphere. It is 
further argued, iionically in a version of Marxist economic 
determinism, that so powerful are the economic forces un- 
leashed by these new technological potentials that no gov- 
ernment can stand in their way for long; that the market 
demand for the increased choice made available will over- 
ride any countervailing political pressures, and that the bar- 
ons of the existing communication regimes will be swept 
away by electronics as surely and inevitably as the feudal 
barons were by print. 



Censorship in a new garb 

The weaknesses of this argument lies in its technological 
determinism and in its failure, in focusing on the problem of 
state censorship, to see the problem of market censorship. 

The problem with the technological determinist argu- 
ment is that it overlooks the fact that technological devel- 
opments are themselves shaped by the prevailing structures 
of economic, political and cultural power and more impor- 
tantly that they offer a range of potentials which will only be 
actualized by the prevailing structure. Thus to take a simple 
and well-known example that goes to the heart of the free 
press argument, printing with movable type was in fact 
invented in China long before it was in Europe, but th~ 
prevailing social system meant that it was never developed 
as a Technology of Freedom. 

But a more fundamental weakness of the argument is its 
failure to recognize that in developed societies characterized 
by spatial extension and a complex division of labour all 
communication is necessarily mediated. It requires the mo- 
bilization of production apparatuses and distribution infra* 
structures: thus positive freedomof communication requires 
access to scarce material resources. In capitalist-market- 
based societies such resources take the form of capital to 
which access is very unevenly distributed. Moreover once 
one moves out of the face-to- face communication situation, 
the relation between production and consumption, between 
sender and receiver, is inevitably hierarchically organized, 
i.e. is a relationship of one to many very different from the 
dialogic situation of face-to-face communication. A major 
problem with the negative freedom model of free commu- 
nication is its unadmitted nostalgia for unmediated com- 
munication. The underlying model of communication and 
its relationship to democracy is taken from that of the agora 
in the Greek polis where all participants shared both the 



necessary means of communication — natural language — 
and a situation of social equality. This is by definition not the 
situation we face in contemporary societies and with con- 
temporary representative politics. 

This neglect of positive freedom also leads to a crucial 
neglect of the problem of the acquisition of the competences 
necessary to the effective exercise of communicative free- 
dom, competences still largely inculcated within the social 
and cultural milieu of the home and within the formal educa- 
tion system. Literacy is, of course, the most obvious of such 
competences, but the increased stress within education on 
the acquisition of a range of so-called communication skills 
attests to the fact that we do not come into the world innately 
equipped with the means to exploit the mediated commu- 
nicative opportunities open to us. The acquisition of these 
competences, as with other social skills, is unequally dis- 
tributed in our societies along lines of class, gender and 
ethnicity. Moreover the existence of these relatively scarce 
skills means that much communicative power in our socie- 
ties is exercised by professional Elites who monopolize these 
skills and use that monopoly to further their own specific 
interests, the pursuit of which may not necessarily optimize 
communicative freedom for all. 

Thus if communication is left to the capitalist market, it 
will be economics that will determine the range of informa- 
tion and communicative opportunities made available to 
citizens, and not technology. It is of course true that technol- 
ogy will change market structure by shifting relative costs 
and creating new substitute or partially substitute communi- 
cation and information products and services. The question 
is whether these changes are sufficiently large to outweigh 
the fundamental dynamics of the market and radically 
change market structures. In terms of pluralism and diversity 
these shifts are often ambiguous. Did the partial substitution 
of TV for cinema in the field of narrative audio-visual en- 
tertainment significantly increase diversity or did it merely 
shift the power of control over the flow of very similar 
material from film distribution companies to TV networks? 
The video cassette recorder (VCR) does indeed increase the 
consumer's control over the time and place of consumption 
and in principle of fers the possibility of distribution channels 
outside the control of major film exhibition chains and TV 
networks. But in practice it is difficult to argue that it has 
significantly increased the diversity of material viewed, or 
broken down the concentration of power over the production 
and distribution of audio-visual entertainment world-wide. 

As Habermas has cogently argued in his account of the 
rise and fall of the Public Sphere, the free-press model 
mistakes an ideal for reality and opposes a caricatured mar- 
ket to a caricatured state rather than seeing the real historical 
development of both as two sides of the same coin. In brief 
Habermas's argument is that the eighteenth century moment 
from which free-press doctrine sprang witnessed the de- 
velopment of a Public Sphere within which public opinion 
could be formed as a source of the legitimate goals of po- 
litical action (the definition of public interest) and as a 
critical check upon representative government This Public 
Sphere — and this is crucial — was independent of both 
market and state. Its independence from the state did indeed 
rest upon its economic independence. The communicative 
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institutions of the Public Sphere — newspapers, libraries, 
debating societies, universities, etc. — could be funded out 
of the private economic resources of its participants without 
recourse to state support. On the other hand it was independ- 
ent of the exercise of economic market power because of the 
low level of capitalization required and because all partici- 
pants were of roughly equal wealth. This balance which was 
the necessary foundation for the possibilities for communi- 
cative interaction undistorted by either political or economic 
power, and thus for the free exchange of information and 
opinions in rational debate, was destroyed and the space 
between market and state within which the Public Sphere 
existed closed up by developments in both economy and 
stale. The economy witnessed concentration of economic 
power and the increasing dependence of the media of com- 
munication upon advertising finance and thus upon blatant 
narrow economic interest. In response the state developed 
into the modern Welfare State grounded in ideologically 
defined party politics with its own informational interests 
and exercising increasingly wide communicative power. 
Here the rise of state advertising expenditure and the crea- 
tion of an increasingly central apparatus of government 
information manipulation paralleled by the fighting of party 
political struggles through advertising are symptomatic. 

Shifting focii of information management 

If we examine the impact of new information and communi- 
cation technologies we see nothing that would lead us to 
believe that they are significantly counteracting these trends 
towards high levels of economic concentration in the com- 
munication industries and to growing levels of informa- 
tion management by the state and other elite groups. 

In examining this impact we need to distinguish between 
technologies of information production and those of distri- 
bution if only because the free press model places its empha- 
sis on production — on the printing press as archetype — 
rather than on distribution where in fact the main impact of 
new technologies and of associated deregulation is felt. 



Newspapers: a narrowing corridor 

Let us look firstly at production and at the heartland of the 
free press argument, namely newspapers. It has been argued 
that new printing technologies have lowered the cost base of 
newspaper production and so made it possible to solve the 
problem of press concentration that has so embarrassed the 
advocates of press freedom, since market dynamics were so 
clearly and inexorably reducing press diversity. If we take 
the United Kingdom as an example, the much-trumpeted 
Wapping revolution by which Murdoch broke the power of 
the printing trade-unions by shifting his newspapers to all- 
computerized production has indeed lowered his wage costs 
and so boosted his profits. But the number of titles has not 
significantly increased and concentration of newspaper 
ownership has increased. Indeed the original independent 
pioneer of the all-computerized newspaper in the United 
Kingdom, Eddie Shah's Today, had finally to be rescued by 



Murdoch himself, although its future still remains cloudy. 
With the exception of the Independent, ail other attempts at 
launching new papers into the UK market have failed. This 
is not surprising since the production labour costs remain a 
relatively low percentage of total costs and the necessary 
capital base for a national newspaper remains high. Nor has 
technology stopped the drift of the mass circulation press 
into apolitical trivia and an intense competition for a narrow 
range of similar stories based upon scandal and show-busi- 
ness gossip which restricts information pluralism within 
even narrower bounds. 

Where new technology is beginning to have a significant 
effect upon the newspaper market is with the application of 
satellite-based remote printing. This is reinforcing concen- 
tration of control, not only nationally, e.g. USA Today, but 
also internationally, e.g. the Financial Times and the Wail 
Street Journal. The basic economics of newspapers in a 
competitive free market leads, because of high first-copy 
costs and low marginal costs, to readership maximization 
within any given market segment. Technology is now facili- 
tating the spread of this development to ever wider geo- 
graphical markets. 

Such developments are not incompatible with one oft- 
shoot of diversity — greater market segmentation. Compu- 
terization is enabling newspapers, particularly in the United 
States — where the local newspaper market has long been 
monopolized and national newspapers were unknown, until 
the advent of USA Today — to optimize advertising sales by 
internationally resegmenting the readership and by a proc- 
ess of flexible specialization producing mini editions tai- 
lored to differed geographical areas or advertising market 
segments. But this is not pluralism for the reader. The choice 
is predetermined within the sales department of the newspa- 
per and, by a process of targeting, the reader is likely to 
receive a narrower range of material, even if it is one closer 
to his or her own interests as peiceived by the newspaper. 

Computer-based information servicing 

Nor can it be argued, I think, as many radicals have tried, that 
this does not matter because the era of mass newspapers and 
of print is being superseded by specialized, interactive, 
computer-based information services. It must be clear that 
the number of those with the time, money and acquired skills 
to access such services is minute, even in societies with high 
levels of per capita income and technological awareness 
such as the United States. None of the indastry projections of 
growth for such information services have been met and a 
whole mini-industry of consultants is trying to explain why. 
As with educational broadcasting, the next marketing push 
or technological breakthrough is always going to deliver the 
promise that is indefinitely postponed. The fact is that the 
construction and marketing of such data-base services is 
capita- and skill-intensive, so that control of the market is 
even more concentrated internationally than that of newspa- 
pers. Moreover successful usage of such services also re- 
quires investments of time, skill and money that only pro- 
fessional and commercial users can justify. Thus the impact 
of on-line information services, far from democratizing in- 
formation, has actually been to widen the gap between in- 
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formation rich and information poor. One classic example of 
this is the way that public libraries have been forced to cut 
back on book purchases in order to switch their resources 
towards the provision of electronic services to a narrow and 
already privileged range of users. 

Because the computer has made it possible to 
commoditize units of information efficiently as never be- 
fore, the value of that information is then enhanced by pric- 
ing-strategies designed to maximize the value thai results 
from information scarcity. 

But it is in information distribution that the claims for the 
liberating impacts of new technologies fail most dismally. 
Distribution holds the key to information plurality and to the 
economics of the media, since it is not the production of a 
message that counts but rather its access to an audience or 
access to it by an audience. Again we need to beware of the 
baleful influence of the face-to-face model where the rela- 
tion to an audience is given and the relation between sender 
and receiver is not necessarily hierarchical. 



Distribution the key 

Distribution is the economic key to the media for three 
reasons. The value of much information is time-dependent 
and audience consumption time is necessarily limited; thus 
competition for a given slice of audience attention time will 
be intense. Control over a secure distribution channel gives 
privileged access to that attention time. Because of the high 
returns to economies of scale in industries where the costs of 
reproduction are low in relation to initial production costs, 
the search for audience maximization will always play an 
important role. Here too distribution is the key. Because of 
the inherent market risks stemming from the uncertainty of 
demand for any single information product, which is by 
definition a novelty — thus the high percentage of failures to 
successes — successful and sustained operation in the media 
sector requires the ability to deliver a range of products to 
the audience and to balance the profits and losses across the 
whole range. This requires assured distribution access. 

The development of new and rival distribution technolo- 
gies in the audio- visual field — cable, satellite and VCRs — 
far from being used as the basis for a wider range of com- 
petitive content, has encouraged concentration across tech- 
nologically rival distribution channels, not only through 
cross-ownership where regulations allow, but through the 
marketing of the same product range across all distribution 
channels in a carefully planned cascade, e.g. from cinema 
release to cable and VCR release to network TV, to direct 
satellite TV and to TV syndication. It would be foolish to 
deny that the decline of the American TV networks and the 
rise of cable and VCRs have somewhat widened viewer 
choice, in particular by freeing the viewer from the time 
straitjacket represented by classic network scheduling, so 
that sports lovers can now watch sport all the time, news- 
freaks news at a»iy time they choose, or indeed soap-opera 
junkies soap operas round the clock. But the range of pro- 
gramming has changed little and there has been a rapid 
process of consolidation in the United States cable industry , 



with high levels of concentration in cable system ownership 
and in cross ownership between systems and programme 

services. 

Trend towards shrinkage 

The trend in Western Europe is even more clearly away from 
diversity. Cable and satellites have not yet had a significant 
impact in most of Western Europe. Cable only has extensive 
penetration in small countries, such as Holland and Belgium, 
whose viewers can benefit from the importation of signals 
from larger neighbouring countries whose public TV sys- 
tems, simply as a function of size, can afford higher pro- 
duction budgets than those of the domestic system. Thus 
viewers in such small countries receive greater diversity 
when it is cross subsidized by richer neighbours. While only 
in S weden and Denmark can it be claimed that the existence 
of satellite services led to the introduction of commercial 
broadcasting, the existence of these new distribution systems 
has been widely used by policy makers as an argument for 
what is presented as the inexorable de-regulation of broad- 
casting and an accompanying shift from regulated public 
service to more lightly regulated commercial broadcasting. 
This move is legitimized on the grounds that these new 
technologies abolish spectrum scarcity which is in its turn 
seen as the only possible justification for the regulation of 
broadcasting. The classic example to date is the United 
Kingdom where the Peacock Committee based its arguments 
for de-regulation on the desirability and the approaching 
technical possibility of shifting to what it described as a 
publishing model for the broadcasting market based on the 
unregulated delivery of Pay TV via a universal common 
carriage broadband cable system. 

Thus the major impact of these new technologies in Eu- 
rope to date has been as a potential threat mobilized by 
aspirant broadcasting entrepreneurs and neo-liberal politi- 
cians to reinforce wider deregulatory trends and consequent 
increased commercialization of broadcasting. This has im- 
portant side effects. 

Firstly, research shows that competitive, advertising-fi- 
nanced systems tend to compete for the centre ground of 
taste. Because they are selling audiences on the basis of cost 
per thousand they need to maximize audiences rather than 
planning programming on the basis of the intensity of viewer 
satisfaction across a range of different audiences. Thus they 
tend to deliver a lower level of programme diversity than 
mandated public service systems. Certainly studies of the 
programming of European satellite-delivered services show 
a high proportion of entertainment programming in com- 
parison with national public service systems. 

Secondly, the introduction of competition allied to an 
avoidable rise in programme costs world-wide, in part 
fuelled by competition for a iimited programme stock and 
pool of production talent from a growing number of compet- 
ing distribution systems, has led to a stress on internationally 
marketable programme forms and on co-production at the 
expense of original indigenous programming. 

Thirdly, competition has been accompanied by a move 
away from relatively secure, vertically integrated public 
service broadcasting production units with the ability to plan 
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long-term and take risks towards reliance on the so-called 
independent sector of small freelance production compa- 
nies. Such companies cannot afford high risk productions, 
are highly vulnerable to business and political pressure and, 
because the home market is often not large enough to sustain 
the cost of production, are forced to operate on the inter- 
national market with all the compromises that inevitably 
entails. 

Fourthly, intensifying competition for advertising rev- 
enue is leading to the growth of forms of finance such as 
sponsorship, bartering and product placement that undercut 
the editorial and creative independence of programme mak- 
ers and subordinate the information and entertainment needs 
of audiences to those of a small number of corporations. 

Against this background, broadcasting control is falling 
into fewer rather than more hands with the formation of 
international conglomerates such as Fininvest, RTL or News 
International operating across a number of national broad- 
casting markets and producing programming as well as sell- 
ing advertising across those markets. 



Telecommunications — not just a boon 

Let me now tum to telecommunications. Telecommunica- 
tions networks are often seen as the nervous system of the 
so-called information society. Thinkers such as Daniel Bell 
and Toffler have argued that the convergence of computing 
and telecommunications by massively reducing the costs of 
information storage, manipulation and delivery are helping 
us to move away from a society characterized by the 
massification and concentration of social and economic 
power associated with the need to concentrate energy on the 
manipulation of materials to a human-centred, de-massified 
Utopia based upon the creation of knowledge through the 
manipulation of information. Since this process would be 
detached from the constraints of locality and freed from the 
need to exploit nature, it would be a world such as Marx 
envisaged where, freed from necessity in a world of abun- 
dance, humans could pursue their creative fulfilment con- 
strained only by the limits of their imaginations. 

It is clear that this vision bears little relation to contempo- 
rary reality. None the less the progressive introduction of 
digital forms of information manipulation storage and trans- 
mission has meant a progressive weakening of the technical 
barriers between distinct media systems based on their own 
production and distribution technologies. Increasingly a 
message or symbol, whether a picture, sound, word, number 
or any combination of these, can be coded in a common 
form, manipulated and stored in a common data base and 
then transmitted and switched to a multitude of different 
recipients, whether in a group or singly, as part of the same 
bit-stream, and whether over a fibre-optic cable or a radio 
channel. Thus whether or not we accept the Information 
Society dream , it is clear that access to available information 
will increasingly be via digital telecommunication networks; 
how those networks are provided and controlled will de- 
termine the extent of information diversity available to the 
average citizen. 
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Diversity, yes.- 

The question we face is one of knowing what impact those 
developments are likely to have on information diversity. In 
particular, we have to ask whether technical developments 
are leading to a unified network, and if so who will control 
access to that network and under what terms. Or alterna- 
tively, we have to know whether the unified network is 
fragmenting into a plethora of competing networks. Those 
who argue for a technologically determined development 
path to greater expressive and communicative freedom as- 
sert that the barriers to that freedom lie in the cost and 
inflexibility of transmission media. They maintain that, dur- 
ing the development of switched telephony, the technical 
characteristics of the network — expensive low-capacity 
copper cables, the need for many repeaters, the high cost and 
low capacity of human, and, later, mechanical switching — 
meant that the priority for network planners was to maxi- 
mize shared use of these massive sunk and fixed costs. In 
such a situation it made little sense to build two competitive 
networks; system expansion could be optimized, bringing 
benefits to all users, through a system of cross subsidy that 
came to be known as the principle of universal service — 
universal right of access to the one network at a standard 
charge. This system, which was considered to be a natural 
monopoly, then required regulation in the public interest. In 
the United States, the task of operation was handed over to 
a private entity, i.e. AT&T, regulated by FCC. In ^urope the 
task was taken on directly by the state. Internationally, the 
technical system co-ordination necessary for interworking 
relations between national systems was regulated by ITU. 
This system was remarkably successful in eventually 
achieving universal global direct dialling and high levels of 
telephone penetration in the developed world. 

It is now argued, however, that this system should be 
dismantled in a process known as de-regulation because 
technology has provided alternative, competitive transmis- 
sion technologies, while at the same time software-based 
electronic switching has opened up the possibility of a wide 
range of new information services the innovation of which 
will only be encouraged by the creation of a competitive 
market. 

... But not for all 

There are a number of problems with this scenario. Firstly, 
the tariff-rebalancing forced on network operators by com- 
petition poses a serious threat to universal service provision 
according as poorer subscribers are priced off the network. 
Secondly, the new information services and the broadband 
networks over which they will be broadcast are not likely to 
be developed on a universal service basis within a com- 
petitive regime. The problem posed for the world's major 
telecommunication operators is that telecommunications 
usage is highly concentrated. Typical 80 per cent of revenues 
and nearer 100 per cent of profits arc generated from a few 
hundred major corporate customers. In an unregulated 
competitive market there is little incentive to provide the rest 
of the customer base with new services. Moreover, those 
profitable customers are located in a very small gcographi- 
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cal area woild-wide — the downtown areas of a few major 
financial centres, perhaps 60 square miles of the globe's 
surface. With modern satellite technology and fibre optics, 
these centres and customers can be efficiently linked with- 
out the expense of building a network for anyone else and 
the intelligent switching, the source of the information 
services, can control the network and the services run over it 
from one global control centre. The problem is that most 
people, even in developed countries, live outside this 
charmed circle. 

It should be remembered that the sole example of the 
widespread dissemination to domestic subscribers of infor- 
mation services, the French Minitei, has been dependant 
upon a public policy decision to provide subsidized termi- 
nals, on the provision of universally tariffed access to a 
public packet-switched network and to a monopoly operator 
taking on the business of billing for all information provid- 
ers via the so-called kiosk system. The technology of 
videotext alone without such institutional support has not 
been sufficient elsewhere in the world to generate wide- 
spread access to information services. 

It is now being argued, in the context of the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe and the Third World, that development re- 
quires provision of access for business purposes to an ad- 
vanced telecommunications infrastructure. The problem is 
that provision of a classic fixed-link network is capital- 
intensive, requires long planning lead times, and is 
optimized by monopoly management. The answer to this 
problem is then claimed to be the use of cellular and VS AT 
technology allowing one to access high value users without 
the need for the creation of an elaborate fixed network. The 
difficulty with this scenario is that where cellular technology 
has successfully developed, such as in Scandinavia and the 
United Kingdom, it is parasitic on an already existing fixed 
network in order to link its cells. The exploitation of satellite 
links will tend to create privileged islands of provision with 
no guarantee that revenues will be used to spread network 
access to the generality of the population. 



Limits of new technologies 

In short I have been arguing that new technologies of infor- 
mation and communication do not themselves provide lib- 
eration or greater information diversity because they are 
introduced within specific economic and political regimes 
which determine how they are used. In particular if the 
promise of new technologies is used to undermine those 
regulatory regimes of public service in broadcasting and 
universal service in telecommunications that ensure, against 
the grain of the market, that information diversity and access 
are maximized, then they are likely to lead to a reduction of 
information diversity for the average citizen. 

Certainly, in spite of new technologies, there is wide- 
spread evidence in the democratic, free-market societies of 
Western Europe and North America that the control and 
manipulation of information in their own interests by major 
power holders, whether in government or corporations, is on 
the increase and that technology gives the citizen little pro- 
tection against this process. Rather the contrary. Computer- 
ized nailing lists and electronic monitoring on cable TV and 
telecommunications networks and at point-of-sale terminals 
of patterns of consumption are thrusting ever-greater infor- 
mation power into the hands of those same major power 
holders who possess the economic resources to capture and 
make use of these information flows. 

I cannot do better than conclude by quoting from 'Critical 
Communications*, a recent report of the United States Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment 

Where markets dominate the allocation of communication re- 
sources — such as information, a speaking platform, or access to an 
audience — political access may become increasingly dependant 
on the ability to pay. Thus economic divisions among individuals 
and groups may be super-imposed on the political arena. 

The same report goes on to argue that: 

Changes in the US communication infrastructure are likely to 
broaden the gap between those who can access communication 
services and use information strategically and those who cannot. 
Moreover the people most likely to be adversely affected are those 
whom the new communication technologies could help the most — 
the poor, the educationally disadvantaged, the geographically and 
technologically isolated and the struggling small- and medium- 
sized business. 
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The impact of electronic mass media 
in Sweden 

Charly Hulten 



Background 

The Audience and Programme Research Department of 
Sveriges Radio (SR/PUB) has conducted nationally repre- 
sentative surveys of media consumption in Sweden since 
1969. Naturally, much of our work focuses on radio and 
television and, more recently, video and satellite/cable dis- 
tribution of broadcast signals. In addition, however, since 
1979 we have monitored consumption of ten different media 
— television, radio, newspapers (full-sized and tabloids), 
books, magazines, journals, gramophone and cassette re- 
cordings, and video — on an annual basis in order to trace 
longitudinal trends. Consumption is measured in terms of 
the numbers of persons attending the respective media, 'the 
average day' and the time devoted to each. These serial data 
are published annually in SR/PUB' s Media Barometer. 1 

In 1983, we started a second series, the Barometer of 
Cultural Activity, which focuses on some twenty non-me- 
dial activities. 2 Typical activities monitored in this series of 
surveys include film-making/photography , correspondence, 
keeping a diary/writing poetry, dancing, woodworking/car- 
pentry, knitting/sewing/weaving, collecting (stamps, coins, 
etc.), playing a musical instrument, singing, attending adult 
education courses, visiting the theatre, visiting galleries and 
museums. Activities are measured in terms of the numbers 
of persons engaging in them and the frequency with which 
they do so. 3 Our purpose was to gather comparable longitu- 
dinal data that would allow us to gauge the impact of de- 
velopments in the media sector on other leisure activity. 
Since 1983/84, data are cumulated and published every 
second year. These biannual reports are supplemented with 
in-depth analyses of each of the activities at five-year in- 
tervals. 

From the outset the work of SR/PUB has been founded 
on the conviction that no evaluation of media policies or 
assessments of 'effects' can be valid unless they take ac- 
count of actual consumption patterns. That premise has also 
guided this presentation. 

Disposition 

Before proceeding to our data, it might be well to say a few 
words about the limitations of the present article and the 



* variables' to be discussed. The media to be considered are 
radio, television (incl. video and teletext) and cinema. In 
conclusion we shall briefly outline how consumption of 
these media relates to other leisure activities. 

On the supply side, we shall consider the prevailing struc- 
ture in the respective media in terms of distribution (avail- 
ability) nationally and locally, the degree of pluralism (in 
respect of branch concentration, variety of sources, patterns 
of control, etc.) and content. Content will be discussed in 
terms of only two gross dichotomies: Swedish vs. foreign 
origin and fact (non-fiction) vs. fiction. 

The patterns of supply/availability yield the framework 
for consumers' freedom of choice as well as the orientation 
of their media use. Consumption will be discussed in terms 
of actual use (i.e. demonstrated preferences). 

The role, or impact, of new media technologies will be 
discussed in terms of (1) trends and changes in supply and 
consumption, respectively, and (2) changes in consumption 
relative to supply, as have been documented in SR/PUB 
research. Again, the discussion will principally focus on the 
dichotomies, Swedish/foreign and fact/fiction. 

The reader will find a certain preoccupation with tech- 
nologies of distribution or, alternatively phrased, a lack of 
attention to advances in the technologies of production. 
Thus, in the case of radio, for example, the article focuses on 
the channels available to listeners, but says little about revo- 
lutionary innovations like 'satellite feeds' and programme 
exchanges and newsroom data bases. 

Finally, a couple of brief caveats regarding Sweden. On 
the map, Sweden is one of the larger European nations. To 
those not familiar with the Scandinavian peninsula, this may 
be highly misleading, so that readers may expect a popula- 
tion in perhaps the tens of millions. Sweden's roughly eight- 
and-one-half-million inhabitants are — what is more — 
unevenly distributed over the territory: according to the 
most recent census, 3 1 per cent live in and around the coun- 
try's three metropoles, Stockholm, Gothenburg and Malmfl. 
Other Swedish towns are small, with only eleven munici- 
palities 4 having populations of more than 100,000. Only 38 
per cent live in the counties north of Stockholm and Lake 
Maiaren — which, however, make up fully 76 per cent of the 
country's total area. To say that Sweden is sparsely popu- 
lated is, by most international comparisons, something of an 
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understatement. Naturally, this circumstance strongly influ- 
ences media economics and media structure. 

Secondly, from the start broadcasting has been exercised 
by a non-commercial, publicly-owned monopoly dedicated 
to the principles of *public service broadcasting' and bound 
(by statute) to observe strict standards of factuality and 
impartiality. 5 By contrast, most Swedish newspapers have 
explicit affiliation to one or other of the Parliamentary par- 
ties, in most cases one of the non-Socialist parties. The non- 
commercial nature of broadcasting in Sweden has influ- 
enced the character of content and popular attitudes toward 
radio and television (e.g. high credibility ratings), while it 
also means that print media have been virtually uncontested 
vehicles for advertising on both local and national markets. 



Mass media in daily life in Sweden 6 

The penetration of most Swedish mass media is relatively 
high. International statistics show that pea: capita newspaper 
readership in Sweden is among the highest in the world. 7 
Well over 90 per cent of Swedish households are equipped 
with television and radio. From the outset, broadcasting 
policy has followed the principle that all parts of the country, 
no matter how lightly populated, should have access to all 
domestic services. Nearly every second household has a 
video recorder (VCR); one household in five has access to 
one or more satellite television channels via cable. Swedes 
are avid readers of books. All 280 Swedish municipalities 
maintain one or more public libraries, and most of them offer 




■ Video 2% 

CD Morning newspaper 6% 

■ Book 5% 

■ Evening tabloid 3% 

E3 Trade magtzine/joumal 2% 

B Popular weekly 2% 

DO Comicbook 1% 

63 Gramophone 4% 

63 Cassette 7% 

8 Radio 38% 

BTV30% 



Fig. 1 . Share of time spent with the respective media on average day, 1989 (per cent). Total media time: 5 h 45 min. 
Source: Nordstrom, B. 1990. Mediebarometem 1989 [Media barometer 1989]. Stockholm: SR/PUB and 
Dagspresskollegiet, SR/PUB; 6. 
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mobile services to outlying districts. All are served by one or 
more bookshops, and most have at least one outlet that sells 
foreign and specialty periodicals. Swedes are also the 
'heaviest' consumers of professional and organizational 
periodicals in the world (averaging more than three per 
person and per annum) 8 . The above diagrams above provide 
an overview of media usage in 1989. 



Broadcasting 

Until 1979 all broadcasting in Sweden was done under the 
auspices of a single publicly-owned corporation — AB 
Radiotjanst, subsequently Sveriges Radio — which was 
granted sole rights to the airwaves in 1925. With the excep- 
tion of the overseas services of Radio Sweden all broadcast- 
ing under the provisions of the Radio Act is financed via 
revenues from fees levied on ownership of TV sets. The 
ownership structure of Sveriges Radio differs from that in 
most other countries: shares in the corporation are held by 
the 'popular movements' (60 per cent) 9 , the newspaper in- 
dustry (20 per cent) and Swedish industry (20 per cent). 

Possession of receiving equipment is unrestricted in 
Swedish law, the only requirement being that owners of 
television sets pay the above-mentioned fee. 

In 1979 the monopoly was broken with the introduction 
of neighbourhood or 'community access' radio stations op- 
erating on a strictly local basis, independent of Sveriges 
Radio. Sveriges Radio itself was restructured in 1978 to 
form a group company, having four subsidiary programme 
companies: Swedish National Radio, Swedish Television, 
Local Radio and Educational Broadcasting. Each subsidiary 
assumes full responsibility for its output 

Radio and television have been the most expansive of all 
Swedish media in recent decades. A second radio channel 
came on the air in 1955, to be joined by P3 in 1964. The 
greatest change in the entire media sector during this period 
has been the introduction of local radio services over 24 
stations (serving one county each) in 1977. Broadcasting 
had been a strictly national service prior to that date. Initially 
offered in * windows' in theP3 schedule, local services have 
successively moved to frequencies of their own, P4, over the 
past two years. 

Regularly scheduled television service started in 1957; a 
second channel came on the air in 1969. Regional television 
transmissions (primarily news), first introduced in some 
districts in 1978, are now available throughout Sweden. 
Telctex services started on a permanent basis in 1980. Home 
video cassette recorders (VCRs) entered the Swedish mar- 
ket at the end of the 1970s; access to satellite TV via cable 
has grown during roughly the same period. 

Radio and television services are regulated by a set of 
three documents: the Radio Act 10 and the Broadcasting Li- 
ability Act, 11 which apply to all public service broadcasting, 
and separate, albeit si milar, contractual agreements between 
the State and each of the companies within Sveriges Radio. 
The acts set forth the general framevork — granting sole 
rights, pledging sufficient funding and prohibiting prior cen- 
sorship of programmes and specifying rights and obliga- 



tions as generally pertain to freedom of the press — whereas 
the agreements specify criteria that programming must ful- 
fil. Principal among these ate the requirements of factuality 
and impartiality in all programming, a commitment to 
quality and generally accepted criteria of 'good taste', and 
an obligation to reflect a wide variety of views and cater for 
a broad range of interests. 

The Broadcasting Commission, 12 a government-ap- 
pointed board of review, independent of SR, is charged to 
examine radio and television programmes against which 
complaints have been filed to determine whether they fulfil 
the requirements of the acts and the contractual agreements. 
The Commission may also act on its own initiative. A dozen 
or so programmes are found in violation of the rules or are 
otherwise criticized each year. 

Swedish laws regulating freedom of the press have a 
special, perhaps unique, provision. All legal liability for the 
content of print and broadcast media is borne by a desig- 
nated physical person — the responsible publisher in the 
case of print media, and the programme supervisor in the 
case of broadcasting. This arrangement prevents legal 
prosecution of both media companies and journalists, thus 
protecting the anonymity of their sources. 

Radio 

Radio transmissions first came on the air in Sweden in 1925. 

The present structure of services is as follows: three 
nationwide channels; PI, P2, and P3; and a set of 25 local 
stations, corresponding to Sweden's 25 counties: P4. In 
1989 National Radio transmitted an average of 447 hours 
per week and Educational Broadcasting 23 hours per week. 13 
With the move to P4, Local Radio services have expanded 
from 2 1 hours per station and week in 1986/87 to an average 
of 47 hours in 1989. Otherwise, the overall volume of radio 
service has remained largely unchanged since the early 
1970s. With the exception of the move to P4, the distribution 
of programming between channels has also been fairly sta- 
ble throughout the 1980s. 

National Radio services have the following composition: 
nearly one-third light music and entertainment, a little over 
one-fourth non-fiction (including news and current events), 
and one-fourth fine aits (drama and serious music). Other 
main categories are programming intended for special audi- 
ences, e.g. children and youth (4 per cent of air time) and 
cultural minorities (8 per cent). 14 The *mix' has remained 
largely unchanged throughout the 1980s, the only notable 
change being a decline in light music and entertainment 
from 35 to 30 per c^nt. 15 

Each channel has a distinct programme profile', as 
shown in Figure 3 below. 

P2 and P3 transmit round the clock. Programmes pro- 
duced by the Educational Broadcasting Company are 
transmitted on P2 and P4. 16 

The 25 Local Radio stations have nearly tripled their 
volume of production since the move to a channel of their 
own. Twenty-one stations broadcast up to 9 hours a day, 
three up to 15 hours a day, and one is still under develop- 
ment Stations offer music (40-50 per cent), news and cur- 
rent events (33 per cent) and entertainment (12 per cent); 
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I I Newa/Non-fiction 



Cultural minorities [5^ CultureTDrama 
I Serious music 



Entertainment/ 0 Children & Youth 
light music 

Fig. 3. Transmission time and channel content (h/w) 

Source: Swedish National Radio. 1990. Del bar or Riksradionl [This is Swedish National Radio]. 
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other main categories are culture (8.5 per cent), programmes 
for youth and children (5 per cent) and programmes for 
linguistic minorities (6 per cent). With the exception of 
recorded music, the focus is distinctly local. Programming 
guidelines specify that half the recorded music offered 
should be of Swedish origin. Special efforts are made to 
document the work of local artists, including live record- 
ings. 

Community access radio was introduced on a trial basis 
in sixteen communities in 1979; it was made permanent in 
1985. Broadcasting on FM frequencies from low-power 
transmitters having radii of 5-10 km, the stations are re- 
served for use by local clubs and voluntary associations. 
Locally based legal persons engaged in non-profitmaking, 
charitable, political, union or confessional works are eligi- 
ble to apply to the Community Radio Commission for per- 
mits to use the frequencies. 

Community access radio is regulated by separate legisla- 
tion and monitored by the Community Radio Commission. 
Participating organizations are not bound to observe stand- 
ards of impartiality and factuality, but programming is sub- 
ject to regulations pertaining to freedom of the press (libel, 
sedition, racialism, etc.). Most of the work is done on a 
voluntary basis. No advertising is permitted. At this writing, 
140 Swedish communities have access stations which 
broadcast an average 33 hours per week, although air times 
vary widely between stations. More than 2,300 groups are 
active. 

As indicated below (Tables 1 and 2), religious groups 
have played a dominant role in community access radio 
from the start Their share of air time is declining, however. 
Groups with an interest in music have also become fewer, 
due to the cost of royalties for transmission of recorded 
music. 



Exposure 

In radio's heyday — in the 1940sand 1950s, when it was the 
only electronic medium in Swedish households — evening 
radio programmes attracted as much as 70-80 per cent of the 
population, and ratings of 60 per cent on Saturday evenings 
were commonplace. When TV came on the scene, many 
people predicted drastic drops in listening and that only a 
small minority would continue listening to radio. These 
predictions were proved wrong. Radio continues to attract 
the same share of the population today as at the start of the 
1960s (77 per cent during the average day), and when we 
consider the amount of time listeners devote to radio, we 
find that radio is still the mass medium that Swedes use 
most. 

The pattern of radio listening — when people actually 
listen and under what circumstances — has changed radi- 
cally, however. In the days before television, people planned 
their evenings around the radio, and they were prepared to 
listen carefully to radio drama, discussions and music. To- 
day, televisic: xupies Swedes' evenings and has replaced 
radio as their prime source of information and entertain- 
ment Meanwhile, their favourite music is also available to 
them now on records and tapes. Radio listening today takes 
place primarily in daytime on weekdays. It is also increas- 
ingly a 4 secondary* activity, that is, people listen while they 
are engaged in some other, 'primary' activity., Although 
secondary listening need not be totally absentminded listen- 
ing, we And that a growing number of listeners seek out non- 
demanding programming — light music, short news bulle- 
tins and items that can be enjoyed intermittently. 17 This shift 
is reflected in a steady gradual decline in listening to PI , the 
'channel of the spoken word', throughout the three-channel 
era and, simultaneously, a steady growth in P3's audience 
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Table 1 

Transmitters and licences to transmit community radio 
service, 1980-1990 



Year 


TV/7 w cm itt£> r c 


Licences issued* 


1980 


16 


no data 


1981 


16 


299 


1982 


24 


298 


1983 


40 


308 


1984 


52 


531 


1985 


79 


816 


1986 


98 


1542 


1987 


113 


2095 


1988 


133 


2344 


1989 


144 


2381 


1990 


154 


2400 



*AU data refer to 1 Janrary, except for 1988 (1 August) and 
1990(1 April). 

Source: Narradionamndea data supplied to NORDICOM- 
Sweden (University of Goteborg). 



Table 2 

Community radio: total transmission time by type of 
organization (percentual shares), selected years 1982-1989 



Type of organization 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


Evangelical/Devotional 


54 


46 


37 


30 


Political 


7 


20 


19 


19 


Immigrant clubs 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Music clubs 


4 


4 


1 


2 


Sports clubs 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Adult education 










organizations 


2 


5 


9 


10 


University student clubs 


9 


7 


7 


7 


Handicap organizations 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Temperance societies 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Trade unions 




1 


3 


6 


Community radio 










associations 




1 


2 


3 


Other 


17 


10 


15 


16 



Source: Hedman, L. 1990. Narradio for f6reningar - en samman- 
fattning av nigra undcrsokningar om narradion [Community radio 
for clubs and associations]. Uppsala: Department of Sociology, 
University of Uppsala, Narradioprojektet; 5. 



(up to the start of local broadcasting on P4). 

Radio listening on the whole remained highly stable 
throughout the 1980s, the most marked change being a de- 
cline in listening among children (9-14), whose prime inter- 
est is music. Listening is also evenly spread among demo- 
graphic groups. 

Listening to the respective channels shows more varia- 
tion, however. The most mariced trend over lime is the 
above-mentioned decline in listening to PI (from over 35 
per cent of the population on an average day in 1970, to 25 
per cent in 1980 and 17 per cent in 1989). The trend was 



accentuated when P3 started carrying programmes of news 
and news commentary (parallel with PI) in 1976, which 
meant that news-hungry listeners could now get everything 
they wanted on one and the same channel (prior to that time, 
P3 carried news bulletins only). 

Tables 3 and 4 above show distinct audience profiles for 
each of the chann* is. With the exception of the impact of P4, 
there has been lit e change in the composition of the audi- 
ences the channel ; attract When local radio services were 
carried on P3, they attracted 50 to 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation; in 1989, after local services moved to P4, audience 
shares of 32 per cent were noted (figures for 1990, however, 
suggest that the decline was only temporary). The main 
competition is between P3 and P4. The addition of a fourth 
channel has not led to an increase «n daily listening time. 

The audience sizes attracted by the respective channels 
are a fairly good indication of the kinds of content listeners 
seek out Table 5 below shows the time devoted to various 
categories of content, irrespective of channel, in the 1980s. 

Only one major study of a community access station's 
audience has been done to date (Weibull, 1985). The data are 
for Stockholm in 1984. Nine per cent of the respondents to 
the survey said they had listened to the station 'yesterday', 
and slightly less than 20 per cent said they generally listened 
sometime during the week. Most programmes reached lis- 
teners with some affiliation to the broadcasting organiza- 
tion; only programmes of recorded music — which have 
become fewe- over time — reach more general audiences. 18 

Surveys have found that somewhat more than 10 per cent 
of the population listen to more than one radio channel any 
given day. One-channel listening — mainly to P3 — has 
increased over the past decade, but there are signs that the 
commencement of full services on P4 may break this trend. 

As indicated earlier, the prime feature of developments in 
sound radio in Sweden is amarked trend towards decentrali- 
zation. If television is being 'internationalized', radio has in 
recent years tended increasingly towards the local. This is 
reflected both in the establishment of Local Radio stations 
nationwide in the late 1970s and in a growing volume of 
productions from district offices in National Radio pro- 
gramming, i.e. nearly 40 per cent in 1 989. Not to mention the 
wide variety of views and tastes represented in small, local 
community-access transmissions, the content of which is 
exempt from the demands of impartiality and factuality. 

Although practically all radio services in Sweden ema- 
nate from the same institutional source, viz. the programme 
companies within Sveriges Radio, it would be wrong to 
consider Swedish radio monolithic. National programming 
offers the contributions of thirteen specialized departments 
in Stockholm, ten district offices throughout the country and 
thirteen correspondents stationed abroad. Local Radio is 
produced by 25 highly autonomous stations. No one outside 
the respective departments and stations has any say over 
what is to be aired, i.e. can exert prior censorship. All in all, 
the physical decentralization of services, coupled with a 
decentralization of liability and authority to the production 
units, makes for considerable diversity. 

The two main concerns of this article, viz. the dichoto- 
mies between domestic and foreign fare and fact vs fiction, 
arc not particularly relevant to radio in Sweden. With the 
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Table 3 

Shares of the listening audience on an average day by sex, age and education (per cent), October/November 1989 





Total 


Sex 








Age 








Education 








M 


r 


0 Id 


15-24 


25-44 


45-64 


65-79 


L 


M 




Listened to radio (total) 


76 


11 


74 


53 


75 


79 




fD 


fO 


17 


RO 
ou 


Listened to Pi 


15 


15 


15 


1 


I 


10 




JO 


1 8 


11 


23 


Listened to P2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 

1 


1 


1 
1 


< 


Listened to P3 


55 


59 


52 


45 


63 


66 


dL 


11 


J/ 




JO 


Listened to P4 


20 


21 


20 


8 


13 


18 


31 


22 


27 


19 


15 


Other Local Radio (SR) 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Community radio 


2 


3 


2 


4 


6 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


Foreign radio station(s) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


.0 


0 


1 


P1,P2, P3,P4 (total) 


74 


76 


73 


52 


71 


78 


81 


73 


75 


77 


79 



Source: Falck, C. 1990. Radions publik okt/nov 1989 [The listening audience, Oct/Nov. 1989]. Stockholm: SR/PUB 3 - 1990. 



Table 4 

Listening time on average day among the total population, by sex, age and education, October/November 1989 (minutes) 





Total 




Sex 






Age 








Education 






M 


F 


9-14 


15-24 


25-44 


45-64 


65-79 


L 


M 


H 


Radio listening (total) 


134 


130 


139 


39 


120 


151 


148 


146 


151 


153 


119 


Listening to Pi 


14 


12 


17 


0 


1 


7 


18 


44 


19 


11 


18 


Listening to P2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


3 


Listening to P3 


81 


85 


76 


32 


93 


109 


72 


52 


78 


104 


75 


Listening to P4 


35 


28 


41 


4 


18 


30 


55 


45 


52 


32 


18 


Other Local Radio (SR) 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Community radio 


3 


3 


2 


2 


8 


2 


0 


1 


1 


4 


4 


Foreign radio station(s) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


PI, P2, P3, P4 (total) 


131 


126 


136 


37 


111 


148 


147 


143 


149 


148 


114 



Note: Averages calculated on basis of entire population (listeners and non-listeners) 

Source: Faick, C. 1990. Radions publik okt/nov 1989 [The listening audience, Oct/Nov. 1989]. Stockholm: SR/PUB 3 - 1990. 



TableS 

Listening time on average day for different radio content, 1980/81, 1982/83 and 1987 



Type of content 


1980/81 


1982/83 


1987 


News 


10 


11 


13 


Sport 


4 


8 


6 


Public affairs 


4 


2 


3 


Culture 


1 


2 


1 


Science 


1 


0 


1 


Religion 


1 


0 


1 


Drama 


0 


0 


0 


Serious music 


2 


1 


1 


Light music and entertainment* 


45 


49 


52 


Children's programmes 


2 


4 


1 


Youth programmes 


5 


11 


6 


Local radio 


24 


27 


41 


Other 


3 


2 


3 


Total 


102 


117 


129 



Source: Seasonal reports on radio listening, SR/PUB. 
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Fig. 4. Average weekly transmission time of S VT1 and S VT2 by type of content, July 1987-December 1989 
Source: Swedish Television. 1990. Facts about SVT 1990. 



70 
83 

23 
12 

50 
60 

87 
90 

67 
73 

43 
67 

38 
80 

86 
89 

42 
47 

83 
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only), h/w 
4.6 
11.6 

1.3 
0.7 

1.0 
0.8 

3.1 
2.9 

1.5 
2.0 

0.6 
0.2 

1.5 
0.3 

5.2 
3.2 

3.3 
3.7 

0.8 
0.9 



exception of language courses and services to linguistic 
minorities, all programming is of Swedish origin and in 
Swedish. Services to linguistic minorities are, with the ex- 
ception of special features and foreign news coverage, pro- 
duced in Sweden. The balance between fact and 'fiction' 
(information vs music and entertainment here) has remained 
stable on the whole, although two changes have occurred 
within this overall stability: the addition of P4 gives listeners 
a choice of two channels of light music and entertainment 
and news briefs, and the extension of P2 to round-the-clock 
service has increased the overall output of classical music. 

Two aspects of radio services that make use of 'new 
technology' should be mentioned here. 'Spoken newspa- 
pers', a service to the blind, are jansmittcd over the FM 
network at night. The coded transmissions of readings of the 
principal content can only be received by especially- 
equipped receivers in the homes of blind subscribers, where 



they arc automatically taped. Secondly, in September 1987, 
Swedish National Radio commenced a trial period of pro- 
gramme exchanges via Eutelsat 1 (ECS I). 19 

With the exception of the impact of television noted 
earlier, SR/RUB's surveys have noted only one change in 
the use of radio as a result of new media technology. Young 
people's listening — to radio, gramophone records and cas- 
settes — has declined somewhat in cabled areas. It seems as 
though music videos via satellite havedisplaced 'traditional' 
sources o'i music to some extent. Indeed, in a recent survey 
of viewing habits, three out of every four young people 
reported having listened to (not watched) television during 
the past week. The selection music videos offer is not es- 
sentially different from the recorded music available in other 
media — except for the fact that video clips arc more ex- 
plicitly instruments of recording companies' marketing 
campaigns. 
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Domestic television services are, to an even greater degree 
than in the case of radio, concentrated within the Sverigcs 
Radio group. Swedish Television (SVT) offers an average 
of 106 hours of programming each week over two channels 
that are equally accessible throughout the country. The 
channels were reorganized in 1987, so that SVT1 carries 
programmes produced mainly in Stockholm, and SVT2 pro- 
grammes produced mainly in the company's ten districts, 
including regional lewscasts on weekday evenings. Both 
channels carry purchased programmes, sports and educa- 
tional programming. 20 Each has its own newsdesk. 

Fig. 4 summarizes output in 1987/89 in respect of content 
and shares of in-house production. 

SVT produces 58 per cent of the programming aired. As 
the figures above indicate, however, shares of in-house pro- 
duction vary widely between categories. Purchases from 
other Swedish producers are relatively few, averaging only 
2.4 hours a week, or 5 per cent of first transmissions. Im- 
ports, from fifty different countries, comprised just over 40 
per cent of total transmission time in 1987. 21 

'Programmes for Special Groups' refers to service for 
linguistic minorities and handicap groups. SVT offers regu- 
larly scheduled programmes in six languages, plus sign lan- 
guage, in addition to Swedish. 

Repeat transmissions make up roughly one-quarter of the 
total. Children's programmes, half of which are produced by 
SVT, are repeated in particular. 

With two exceptions, services from other sources than 
SVT are available via cable only. Cable in Sweden is almost 
exclusively a question of international satellite TV inas- 
much as local channels have proven too expensive to pro- 
duce without recourse to advertising revenues. The two 
exceptions are transborder ('spill-over') transmissions from 
Norway, Denmark and Finland and, since 1986, a specially- 
edited Finnish channel produced by Yleisradio that is broad- 
cast locally over the Stockholm area to reach an estimated 
100,000 Finnish-speaking residents. 

Exposure 

SR/PUB has monitored and analyzed television consump- 
tion patterns on a continual basis since 1969, when the 
second channel was introduced. Access to comparable data 
over two full decades has permitted thorough analysis of the 
impact of each new increment to Swedes' television menu. 

Television history in Sweden* may be summarized in 
terms of three main phases or eras (Fig. 5). 

Between 1956 and 1969 only one channel was on the air. 
In late 1959 half the country was served, but a majority of 
Swedes did not yet have television in their homes. TV 
ownership increased rapidly in the interval 1958-62, rising 
from 15 to 74 per cent of the population. By the end of the 
1960s, nine Swedes in ten had a TV set in their homes. 

SVT2 came on the air in 1969, but on an ultra-high 
frequency (UHF) which meant that many households had to 
purchase new receiving equipment (TV set and/or antenna) 
in order to receive it. The second channel penetrated quickly , 
however, with access rising from 30 per cent at the outset to 
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Fig. 5. Access to electronic visual media among the population 
(9-79 years), 1956-1990 

Source: Gahlin, A. 1990. TV:s framvaxt och tittamas val* [The 
growth of television and viewers' choices]. Kap. 6 i Birgitta 
Hoijer och Lilian Nowak (eds.), / publikens intresse. Om radio 
och tv i manniskors liv. Stockholm, Raben & SjSgren. 



90 per cent five years later. 

The third era of Swedish television began in the early 
1980s, with the establishment of cable networks bringing 
satellite channels into Swedish homes. Cable networks did 
not grow as fast as anticipated, however, and at the decade's 
end only about 20 per cent of the population had acquired 
access to satellite TV (roughly 1 per cent of Swedish house- 
holds are equipped with individual parabolic antennas at this 
writing). 

The first satellite programmes specifically targeting 
Scandinavian audiences came on the air in 1988. Principal 
among them is ScanSat/TV3, a commercially-financed 
channel beamed to Scandinavians exclusively. The channel 
reaches virtually all cabled households in Sweden. Others 
are an experiment with 'breakfast television' in Sky Channel 
and a block of Swedish programmes on Sundays in the 
French channel, TVS — neither any longer on the air. Sky 
Channel's 'Good Morning, Scandinavia' lasted about a year. 
During that time a little less than one-fourth of cabled view- 
ers in Sweden had seen at least one instalment. Weekly 
penetration was about 3 per cent of cabled viewers. The 
block of Swedish-produced programmes offered on Sun- 
days on TV5 was aired for four months in late 1988. It 
included two programmes of news analysis and current 
events, one on Christian belief and lifestyles, and a cooking 
show. 

Although neither of these two early ventures were com- 
mercial successes, the availability of programmes in 
Scandinavian language sparked greater interest in cable, and 
at the start of 1989 roughly 30,000 households were being 
connected to cable networks each month. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the changes in output available to Swed- 
ish viewers in the three phases of television history. 

The introduction of a second channel meant the doubling 
of air time (over the span of a couple of years) from 6 to 12 
hours a day. Air time increased for all types of content, but 
the time allotted for news, feature films and fiction more 
than doubled. The most expansive programme category 
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Fig. 6. 



Share of transmission time on average day for different 
kinds of content. Swedish Television (SVT) during 
three periods (1965-*9, 1972-74 and 1987-88), and 
SVT + cable in Boris, 1988. 

Source: Gahlin, A. 1990. *TV:s framvaxt och tittarnas vaT [The 
growth of television and viewers' choices]. Kap. 6 i Birgitta 
Hoijer och Lilian Nowak (eds.), / publikens intresse. Om radio 
och rv i tnanniskors Uv. Stockholm, Raben & Sjogren. 
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Fig. 7. Viewing of different types of content on average day 

(pop. 9-79 years) during three periods (1965-69, 1972- 
74 and 1987-88) and in a cabled area (Boras, 1988) 

Source: Gahlin, A. 1990. TV:s framvaxt och tittarnas vaT [The 
growth of television and viewers* choices]. Kap. 6 i Birgitta 
H6ijer och Lilian Nowak (eds.). I publikens intresse. Om radio 
och tv i mdnniskors liv. Stockholm, Raben & SjSgren. 



since the introduction of SVT2 is sport, which has more than 
doubled its air time. 

In 1987/89 air time was extended to 16 hours a day, the 
most recent extensions being mainly the introduction of 
daytime programming (other than school-TV). And in all, 
the distribution between informative programmes (news and 
non-fiction) and entertainment (fiction, cabaret entertain- 
ment and music) in SVT's output has remained stable 
throughout all three phases. 

In addition to bringing foreign rivals into Swedish sitting 
rooms, new technology has also enriched SVT output in 
several notable respects. Satellites have, for example, given 
television newsdesks access to news from a broad range of 
sources. In addition to Eurovision and Nordvision pro- 
gramme exchanges, exchanges with the Asian Broadcasting 
Union and newsroom access to CNN have amplified Swed- 
ish coverage. 

A second change in output that took place in the 1970s 
was the growth of district production. An emphasis on dis- 
trict production was also a prime feature of the recent re- 
structuring of channels mentioned above. But, aside from 
the production of regional news programmes and studio 
talk-shows, productions from district studios show rather 
little 'local colour', This is because the respective produc- 
tion centres arc specialized, not geographically, but accord- 



ing to subject matter and genre. Thus, decentralization 
within SVT has been of a different nature than that in Swed- 
ish radio services. 

As Fig. 6 indicates, access to satellite channels has meant 
a massive increment of entertainment Twice as much fiction 
and music/entertainment as information is now available to 
cabled households. 

Obviously not all content attracts the same number of 
viewers: some programme types are more popular than 
others (Fig. 7). Differences in ratings between programme 
categories widened with the introduction of a second chan- 
nel. Shortly after the second channel came on the air a 
distinct pattern of viewing preferences emerged. Although 
transmission time had doubled, average viewing time in- 
creased by only eleven minutes a day. Thus, on average, the 
audiences attending to individual programmes were cut by 
half. Some programme categories fared better than others; 
fiction, for example, retained most of its viewers, but 
whereas the output of informative programmes doubled, 
overall consumption ofnon-fictiondeclined. Given freedom 
of choice, viewers tended to choose entertainment at the 
expense of information, 'zig-zagging* between channels. 

Today, preference patterns are basically as follows: 
roughly half the Swedish people watch at least one tele- 
vision newscast on an average day. Non-fiction — e.g. 
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documentaries, magazines and debates — attracts widely 
varying audiences, depending on genre and subject matter. 
On average, about 5 per cent of the population watch non- 
fiction per se. Subjects in the natural sciences are most 
popular: programmes about animals and their natural habi- 
tats, for example, consistently attract about 20 per cent of the 
population. Politics and current affairs generally attract 
fewer listeners than nature and science programmes, but 
when particularly salient or controversial issues are treated, 
viewers stream to their sets in great numbers. Some non- 
fiction programmes attract as much as 40 per cent of the 
population. 

The numbers of viewers attending to fiction also vary 
widely — between 5 and 60 per cent. Average audience 
sizes, however, have remained stable for some years now at 
1 5-20 per cent of the population. Whereas older viewers are 
over-represented in the audiences viewing informative pro- 
grammes, young people dominate among consumers of 
fiction. Comedy and adventure are the most attractive gen- 
res, the largest audiences being noted when past Swedish 
box-office hits in these two genres are aired. Whereas inter- 
est in single dramatic productions has declined over the past 
decade, interest in Swedish serial fiction has, if anything, 
tended to increase. On the whole, Swedish fiction has been 
quite as popular as foreign fiction; on closer examination we 
find that elder viewers prefer Swedish, whereas younger 
viewers are equally receptive to foreign fiction. 



Cable and satellite channels 

Reception of broadcast signals has long been excellent 
throughout Sweden. Consequently, no areas were cabled 
until cable television was introduced on an experimental 
basis in Kiruna, a mining community in the far north, in 
1974-75. Cable was envisioned as a medium for local serv- 
ices, and pilot projects in numerous other communities were 
undertaken in the ensuing decade. Legislation was drafted to 
regulate cable transmission and the first permanent stations 
were started up in 1986. 

Cable broadcasting is regulated by the Cable Acl The 
controlling agency is the Cable Council (KabelnSmnden), 
which grants permits to programme companies (stations) 
transmitting on networks that connect more than 100 house- 
holds. Swedish cable law defines two actors: the cable op- 
erator and the programme company. The former are entitled 
only to retransmit satellite channels; they are furthermore 
bound to carry Sveriges Radio's broadcast channels (the 
* must-carry' principle) and to reserve one channel in their 
network for local service(s). 

Programme companies must comprise a variety of local 
organizations having a base within the area to which the 
permit applies. Furthermore, the companies must be open to 
organizations wishing to join. Building societies/tenants' 
associations, devotional organizations and adult education 
associations are represented in three-quarters of the compa- 
nies. Other major interests are newspapers and Swedish 



Table 6 

The most widely carried satellite channels in Swedish cable networks, July 1990 







Source of 


Number of 


% of cabled 


Channel 


Nationality 


revenue 


networks 


households 


Supcrchannel 


Ital./UK 


advertising 


311 


83 


TV3 


Swedish 


advertising 


355 


82 


TVS 


Francophone 


government 


293 


82 


MTV Europe 


UK 


advertising 


314 


82 


Worldnct 


USA 


government 


261 


81 


Eurosport 


European (EBU) 


advertising 


226 


73. 


Gorizont 


USSR 


licence/adv. 


132 


72 


Nordic Channel 


Swedish 


advertising 


129 


61 


Sky Europe 


UK 


advertising 


32 


7 


One World Channel 


UK 


adv. /sponsors 


7 


0.1 


Filmnet 


Swedish 


subscription 


183 


76 


Screenspori 


UK 


subscr./adv. 


154 


68 


CNN International 


USA 


subscr./adv. 


159 


65 


Children's Channel 


UK 


subscr./adv. 


170 


65 


Life Style 


UK 


subscr./adv. 


169 


61 


SFSucci 


Swedish 


subscription 


66 


53 


BBC Europe 


UK 


subscription 


137 


45 


TV WOO 


Swedish 


subscription 


68 


45 


Discovery Channel 


USA 


subset ./adv. 


91 


43 



Italics indicate pay-TV channels 

Sources: Kabclnamndcn. 1990. Satcllit-tv i Sverige, oveislkt 1990-01-01 ([Satcllite-TV in Sweden, 1 January 1990]. 
Kabelnamndcn, data suppled to NORDICOM-Swcden (University of Gotcborg) 

McdicNotiscr. 1990. Satellit-och kabcl-tv i Svcrlge. Gotcborg: NORDICOM-Sverige, G6tcborgs universitet; 3. 
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Telecom which participate in half of the companies- Local 
government participates in roughly three-quarters of their 
number. The Cable Council encourages the participation of 
local government, but this is not a requirement. 

Programme companies may initiate programming, i.e. 
produce their own programmes and/or produce programmes 
for transmission. No advertising or sale of air time is permit- 
ted. Services have to be financed via subscribers* fees and 
subsidies from the participating organizations. 

Analogous to the programme supervisor in the case of 
S veriges Radio's programmes, a designated physical person 
bears legal liability for each cable station's output. (Where 
the programme company makes time available to other or- 
ganizations, additional persons within the respective com- 
panies may be designated.) 

The Cable Council is empowered to rescind permits when 
companies are found in violation of the ban on advertising. 
Court decisions are required in connection with violations of 
statutes concerning violence, pornography or racialism. 

In addition to SVTs two channels, cable networks in 
Sweden carry three main types of programmes: locally- 
produced programmes, broadcast services from neighbour- 
ing countries and satellite channels. In Spring 1990 there 
were 443 cable networks in 205 of Sweden 's municipalities. 
Just over one-third of these were owned by Swedish Tele- 
com and about one-quarter belonged to building societies 
and tenants' associations. Roughly 40 per cent of the net- 
works are owned and operated by cable television compa- 
nies. Although Swedish Telecom is by far the largest op- 
erator, the company's overall share is declining. 

Cabl j is a growing sector. In the interval between 1986 
and 1988, the number of permits issued increased by 66 per 
cent, while the number of communities having networks 
increased by 27 per cent. Some 30 per cent of Swedish 
households are connected to cable at this writing. The cur- 
rent growth rate is an estimated 10 per cent per annum. 

In February 1990, programme companies offered local 
TV services to about 493,000 households in nineteen com- 
munities. Local services are very limited, however, amount- 
ing in most cases to a couple of hours a week. The number of 
permits to transmit has increased, but the extent of services 
offered by most companies has not. Lack of revenues — no 
commercial advertising is permitted — has been the main 
inhibiting factor. 

Altogether 26 foreign channels arc available via satellite 
and cable in Sweden as a whole. TV3 is available to nearly 
every cabled household, as arc Music Television (MTV), 
Super Channel, TV5 and Worldnct. Other widely available 
channels arc Eurosport and Horizont. 

Table 6 shows the extent of availability of various sat- 
ellite channels in Sweden in July 1990. 

Most cabled households arc offered a 'menu' of channels 
(SVT1, SVT1, the local channel where such exists and a 
selection of satellite channels) for a basic monthly fee, plus a 
selection of optional pay -TV channels at additional cost. The 
composition of the 4 menu' offered has fluctuated. For exam- 
ple, Sky Channel, Super Channel, TV5 (France), Hori/.ont 
(Soviet Union) and WorldNct were generally included in Tele- 
com's basic menu. CNN was also included in the basic menu 
fora while, but was 'displaced' by the entry of TV3 and MTV. 



Access to the volume of programming available via cable 
— a tenfold increase in some areas — has meant greater 
viewing in cabled areas than in the nation as a whole — but 
not to the extent that might be expected. Over the past twenty 
years daily exposure has increased from an average 90 min- 
utes to slightly more than two hours in cabled households. 
On average, cabled viewers spend about 20 minutes more 
watching television than the national average each day. (A 
certain 'novelty* effect is apparent: newly cabled viewers 
spend as much as 30 minutes more on TV, compared to only 
10 minutes in areas that have had cable/satellite longest.) 

It should be noted that even cabled viewers devote 65 per 
cent of their average daily viewing time (video exclusive) to 
S VT channels. No tendency for satellite channels to displace 
SVT channels is noted, except among children aged 9-14. 
(The pattern disappears again in the elder teen years.) 

Until 1988, satellite channels carried — with the possible 
exception of an occasional Bergman film — foreign content 
exclusively. None of these programmes were subtitled or 
otherwise adapted for Swedish or Scandinavian audiences. 
Consequently, knowledge of a foreign language — in most 
cases English — was more or less a prerequisite to viewing 
enjoyment. (One can, of course, enjoy musical entertain- 
ment without necessarily understanding the words; the same 
goes for scenic documentaries. Moreover, a good share of 
Swedish preschoolers in cabled areas say they are accus- 
tomed to watching television without understanding what is 
said.) 

The advent of a Scandinavian-language channel, TV3, 
via satellite from London in January of 1988 has had a major 
impact on cable- viewing patterns. At the time SR/PUB stud- 
ied the cable audience (Autumn/Winter 1988/89), TV3 was 
on the air just over 40 hours a week. As in most commer- 
cially financed satellitechanncls, serial fiction, feature films 
and children's programming — primarily from theUSAand 
Great Britain — dominate the TV3 menu. But TV3 also 
produces its own news, sports coverage and some entertain- 
ment. In contrast to other satellite channels, TV3 subtitles 
programmes imported from outside Scandinavia in Swedish 
or Norwegian. 22 Whereas other satellite channels available 
in Sweden appeal mainly to youth, 23 TV3 attracts viewers in 
all segments of the population and has become the main rival 
to SVT channels, attracting 25 per cent of the population in 
cabled areas on an average day. 

All in all, SVT channels have been found to 'lose' 5 to 6 
per cent of the audience and 16 minutes of viewing time to 
satellite channels — TV3 among them — on an average day. 
All categories of programming have felt the impact. 
Whereas earlier studies of viewing in cabled areas noted a 
palpable shift in viewing from information toward entertain- 
ment — a repeat, if you will, of the effect noted after TV2 
came on the air — more recent research finds that domestic 
non-fiction has held its own. Fiction and entertainment on 
SVT channels suffered greater losses. In other words, 
whereas the addition of satellite channels to Swedish view- 
ers' menu has meant an increase in the amount of enter- 
tainment in their TV diets, the increase has apparently not 
primarily occurred at the expense of the news and non- 
fiction offered on domestic channels. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, Swedish viewers have not abandoned their traditional 
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rye-crisp for a steady diet of doughnuts, as some commenta- 
tors had feared they would Swedish programmes of news 
and non-fiction are apparently less 'interchangeable* than 
entertainment fare on SVT channels - much of which is 
imports, anyway. 

A special study of the viewing habits of children and 
youth in cabled areas nationwide (March 1989) found that 
the time young people devote to satellite channels has re- 
mained more or less constant, despite increases in the 
number of channels available in cable networks. 
Scandinavian TV3 has not had any m^jor impact on SVT's 
share of young people's attention, whereas it has to some 
extent 'displaced' other satellite channels in young people' s 
TV diets. 24 

Schoolchildren (9-14) are more attuned to satellite pro- 
gramming than any other age group. Satellite viewing peaks 
in this bracket, with increases of as much as 30 minutes in 
total average daily viewing time. We also note a tendency 
for children in this age group to substitute fiction in satellite 
channels for factual and children's programmes in domestic 
channels. As noted above, this pattern disappears among 
elder teens, who turn to satellite mainly for feature films and 
music videos — a clearly complementary use. 

The study also noted differences in cabled young peo- 
ple's use of video. They tend to use video somewhat less 
often than the national average, and recordings from satellite 
channels to some extent supplant rental films and off-air 
recordings from SVT. 

Video 

VCRs came onto the Swedish market in 1980 and, by the end 
of the decade, half of all Swedish households (50 per cent in 
January 1990) had a recorder. Families with young children 
were quick to acquire video, and they are still well-repres- 
ented among video owners: 25 70 per cent of Sweden's chil- 
dren and young teens have video in the home. 

50 n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



As Fig. 8 shows, daily use of video has not kept pace with 
the penetration of VCRs in Swedish homes. In addition, as 
more and more people acquire the har ware, the proportion 
using their videos on an average day has declined (from 31 
per cent in 1985 to less than 20 per cent in 1988/89). 

Pornography excluded, just over 2,000 titles circulated 
on the Swedish rental market in 1987, according to a govern- 
ment commission. 26 The same commission counted some 
fifty wholesalers dealing in entertainment films. One domi- 
nant wholesaler, Esselte Video, controlled about 500 titles; 
five additional dealers controlled 200 titles. 

Wholesalers acquire rights to distribute tides in Sweden; 
in some cases this includes pay-TV and cinema screenings 
as well. Some wholesalers are affiliated to a film production 
company, serving as its exclusive agent in Sweden. Most 
sources of titles are foreign, as domestic production of films 
for video distribution is limited. 

Eight hundred to 1,000 new titles of all categories are 
introduced each year. An estimated 1.2 million copies were 
in circulation in 1987/88. At the time of the commission's 
survey , roughly three-quarters of the tides circulated were in 
the action-adventure genre (including Westerns and science 
fiction). Newer, mass-appeal titles are distributed in as many 
as several thousand copies; more run-of-the-mill tides are 
distributed in about 400 copies. 27 

In 1988 there were just under 4,000 retail outlets through- 
out Sweden, over 400 new outlets having entered the market 
since 1987. Half of those belonging to the retailers' branch 
organization are specialty video shops; the remaining half 
are petrol stations, tobacconists, grocery shops, etc. Larger 
specialty shops offer as many as 1,000-2,000 titles. 

Video does not appear to have encroached on television 
viewing; the same share of video owners who watch televi- 
sion on an average day is the same as among the population 
at large (Table 7). What is more, video is used primarily to 
'time-shift'. Viewing of off-air recordings dominates week- 
days, except among young people (15-24 years). 




1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
Fig. 8. Viewing of video on an average day (per cent of total population, 9-79 years) 

Source: Gahlin, A.; Nordstrflm, B. 1989. Video: expansion och stagnation [Video: expansion and stagnation]. 
Stockholm: SR/PUB 6 - 1989. 
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Table 7 



Viewing of videogkams on an average day 
in Autumn/Winter 1988/89 (per cent of total population, 9-79 years, by sex and age) 





Total 


Sex 








Age 








population 


M 


F 


9-14 


15-24 


25^44 


45-64 


65-79 


Off-air recording 


5 


6 


4 


12 


1 


5 


3 


1 


Rental film 


4 


5 


3 


7 


10 


4 


1 


0 


Purchased film 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other videogram 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Viewed video (ail) 


9 


11 


8 


20 


17 


9 


5 


3 



Source: Gahlin, A. Nordstrom, B. Video: expansion och stagnation [Video: expansion and stagnation], Stockholm: SR/PUB 6-1989. 



During the winter of 1 988/89 Swedish households rented 
an average of 100,000 video films each day. A recent study 
found volume to have fallen off by nearly 20 per cent be- 
tween October 1988 and October 1989. This happened in 
spile of an increase in the penetration of VCRs in Swedish 
homes. Access to satellite channels via cable would appear 
to be the main factor behind the decline. 

Elder teens and young adults are the prime market for the 
film rental trade, and they account for more than half of all 
rental films. Ten per cent of this age group rented a video 
film on an average day in January 1989 — nearly three times 
the frequency among those aged 25-44. 

We have seen how access to satellite channels tipped a 
previous balance between fact and fiction in S VTs public- 
service programming (Fig. 7). Total output of fiction more 
than doubled the volume. VCRs, giving access to the rental 
film market and permitting off-air recording of 'favourite' 
genres, have augmented the dominance of fiction on 
Swedes* visual -media menus. 

Home recordings of television programmes are com- 
posed of a narrow slice of the genres available. Three in 
every four off-air recordings are serial fiction, feature films 
and entertainment, with serial fiction by far the most com- 
mon. These genres represent only one-quarter of SVT out- 
put. Nearly all the rental films on the market are fiction. 

Turning to the dichotomy Swedish vs foreign, we find a 
strong trend toward internationalization of electronic visual 
media (Tabic 8). Whereas early experimentation with cable 
television focused on local services, local television plays 
only a minor role today. Cable's main attraction lies in the 
access it provides to satellite channels, which may rightly be 
said to have razed Swedish frontiers. 

Table 8 

Shakes of foreign and Swedish fare in television 
and video usagk 1987/88 

Viewing Recording Viewing Rental 
of SVT off-air of off-air videos 
recordings 

Swedish 80 53 43 4 

Foreign 20 47 57 96 

Source: Gahlin, A. Nordstrtim, B. Video: expansion och 
stagnation [Video: expansion and stagnation). Stockholm: SR/ 
PUB 6-1989. 



Whereas imports have long comprised well over one- 
third of SVT's programming, the programmes are selected 
by Swedes with the Swedish public and Swedish values in 
mind. It is only natural that commercial channels, produced 
abroad for viewers in many countries, should have a differ- 
ent flavour. 

Satellites transmitting stronger signals to individual 
parabolic antennae may be expected to increase the total 
number of channels received in Sweden. Such a develop- 
ment is still largely a thing of the future at this writing. 

Again, video compounds the trend. Whereas 80 per cent 
of programmes in SVT channels are domestic productions 
(i.e. 60 per cent air time), nearly 60 per cent of the pro- 
grammes recorded off the air are of foreign origin, with 
serial fiction and feature films being the prime genres. For- 
eign dominance is nearly total in the case of rental films: 
only 4 per cent of the titles rented are domestic productions. 

One change of a more qualitative nature that may be 
attributed to the vast amount of content made available via 
video and satellite channels is ar notable shift in the 'status* 
accorded viewing as a leisure activity. In the early days of 
television, families planned their evenings around pro- 
gramme schedules, they gathered around their set and visi- 
tors joined in. Viewing is much less central today. Recent 
surveys have found that many cabled viewers switch on their 
sets without checking in advance to find out what is on. 
Remote control devices make it easy to 'browse' among 
channels. Television no longer assembles the whole family, 
as viewing has become an increasingly individual activity. 
What is more, we find a growing tendency for some other 
activity to accompany 'viewing* (which, as noted above, is 
sometimes only 'TV-listening'). 

Thus, we note a trend in television today that parallels the 
one noted in radio listening in the 1970s. As in the case of 
radio, more casual viewing has influenced programme con- 
tent. We find a trend toward serialized fiction — domestic 
and foreign alike — in which story lines permit viewers to 
come and go at will; meanwhile, single dramas attract 
smaller audiences as fewer and fewer viewers check news- 
paper schedules to 'see what's on'. 

Teletext 

Teletext services are provided nationwide by a department 
within Swedish Television. Broadcast signals require a 
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special receiver, whereas cabled viewers can receive ser- 
vices with no additional equipment. Roughly half the popu- 
lation are able to receive teletext services today. 

Introduced as an aid to the deaf and hearing-impaired in 
1980, the technology was first used to furnish programmes 
with subtitles on an elective basis. Other services that have 
developed over the years include news, weather and sports 
bulletins and information about programmes. 

Teletext services doubled in volume in the first half of the 
1980s. In 1987/88 about eleven hours of programming were 
subtitled each week, about half of which was 'live' com- 
mentary and half traditional subtitles. Approximately 400 
pages of information were distributed daily in 1989. 2 * 

Some cable television networks also offer teletext ser- 
vices, and more of such service? were reportedly planned in 
1987/88. 



Cinema 

The story of the film and cinema industry in Sweden during 
'the age of television' is one of relentless decline until the 
latter half of the 1980s, when a certain stabilization became 
apparent 

The cinema in Sweden had its heyday in the 1940s and 
1950s. A branch study from 1960 attributes the 'boom' of 
the 1950s to a rise in disposable income among young peo- 
ple. Statistics from the period show a median age of 24 years 
for those who went to the cinema at least once a week. Then 
as now, films had a special appeal for elder teens and young 
adults. The boom was to be short-lived, however, as the 
same purchasing power would make it possible for Swedes 
to buy television sets on a mass scale as service became 
available to them. 

In the peak years of the mid- 1950s there were some 2,500 
cinemas throughout Sweden. Annual cinema attendance 
averaged around 80 million. Ten years later cinema-going 
had fallen off by 50per cent By the early 1980s, the number 
of cinemas had been halved and cinema attendance had 
fallen to roughly one-fifth of what it was in 1956, the year 
before television transmissions started. 

The principal factor behind this decline is, of course, 
television — flanked more recently by home video and pay- 
TV. The drop in cinema attendance clearly parallels the 
advance of television and video in Sweden. Between 1956 
and 1969/70 when SVT2 came on the air and nearly every 
household contained a television set, annual cinema attend- 
ance fell from 80 to 28 million. The market for home video 
opened in 1978, and VCR sales 4 took off in 1980. Between 
1978/79 and 1982/83 annual cinema attendance plummeted 
still further from 25.5 to 18.8 million. 

A special, albeit not unique, circumstance in Sweden is 
the unity of economic interests in film production and distri 
button: until the 1970s the major production companies 
were also the major distributors. 29 In terms of competition 
for viewers, cinema and the electronic audiovisual media are 
clearly directly antagonistic. Television made it possible for 
people to watch visual drama in the comfort of their sitting 
rooms; twenty years later video and pay-TV film channels 
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represent alternative means of distributing more or less the 
same content as cinemas offer. Indeed from the outset fea- 
ture film producers saw in video a means to 'win back* 
audiences from television; that this would occur at the ex- 
pense of cinema houses was of lesser concern. In Sweden the 
film/cinema industry looks upon the respective forms of 
distribution as being complementary: video and pay-TV 
will fill the gap in communities where traditional cinemas 
are no longer viable. Distribution of 'film' in the form of 
videograms is less costly than cinema screenings. Produc- 
tions distributed on cassettes need not * sell' as much to cover 
their costs. Many popular titles are distributed first in cas- 
settes and subsequently via television. 

The forms are also complementary in fiscal terms inas- 
much as film producers/distributors also have financial in- 
terests in video and pay-TV. (What is more, revenues from 
video are fed back into film production — see below.) 

Another exceptional circumstance pertaining to the mo- 
tion picture industry in Sweden is the institution of film 
censorship. Film is the sole mass medium to be subjected to 
pre-publication censorship. A National Board of Film Cen- 
sorship is empowered to delete content or to ban films al- 
together. Censorship is chiefly exercised in the interest of 
young viewers and focuses on excessive brutality and/or 
pornography. The Board also determines age-limits — ' suit- 
able for children' and 'from 15 years only' — which are 
upheld by box-office personnel. Since 1986, film censors 
also vet video films intended for public screening. 30 

The traditional cinema's 'retreat from the field' is appar- 
ent in two out of three statistics: the number of cinemas, 
cinema attendance, and the number of Swedish films pro- 
duced each year. Table 9 below summarizes the trend since 
1965. 

Film production in Sweden is as sensitive to cost trends 
on the labour market at large as to competition from elec- 
tronic media. Personnel-intensive industries and services of 
all kinds face difficulties in Sweden, and investment in 
Swedish film production was a risky business long before 
television came on the scene. The fact that Swedish films 
appeal to a market of only 8-9 million speakers of Swedish 
makes it particularly difficult for productions to return in- 
vestments, let alone show a profit. Private funding for Swed- 
ish film production had fallen off as early as the 1950s. 
Obviously, willingness to invest in film production hardly 
increased as Swedes began staying home to watch televi- 
sion. 

Even in the heyday of the cinema, Swedish films made up 
only about 10 pet cent of the titles released on the Swedish 
market each year. They accounted for well over 20 per cent 
of box-office revenues, however, and Swedish production 
companies used these to subsidize their activities. Thus, 
television's impact on cinema attendance cut with a double 
edge. 

In 1963 the slump in Swedish films had reached the point 
where both Parliament and the film industry found it neces- 
sary to seek ways to stimulate domestic production and 
distribution. The Swedish film industry was (and continues 
to be) chary of financing directly from the Treasury and 
sought to retain some control over funding. Consequently, 
the industry rejected the idea of state subsidies, but rather 
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Table 9 

Cinemas, ticket sales, films in distribution and audience shares 
of Swedish productions, selected years 1964/65-1989/90 

1964/65 1968/69 1974/75 1980(81 1982/83 1984/85 1986/87 1988/89 1989/90 

Cinemas (total) 1 1,814 1,513 1,199 1,249 1,253 1,139 1,114 1,122 1,131 
of which having 

more than 6 screenings/week 2 486 449 340 424 431 389 380 413 414 

Tickets sold (millions) 38.2 30.4 25.4 23.1 18.8 18.0 17.0 18.4 17.0 

First-run films 

Foreign 257 303 214 309 194 255 212 209 162 

Swedish 24(9%) 33(10%) 23(10%) 17(5%) 20(9%) 14(5%) 26 (11%) 32 (13%) 28 (14%) 

Swedish/foreign 1 3 6 9 1 7 5 

Swedish first-run films' 

share of ticket sales 19% 10% 10% 19% 18% 20% 15% 13% 15% 

All films in distribution 

Foreign 2,193 984 1,402 1,326 1,404 1,063 878 779 794 

Swedish 266 (11%) 259 (12%) 173(11%) 146(10%) 162(10%) 131 (11%)204 (19%) 218 (22%)289 (27%) 

Swedish films 1 share 

of ticket sales 23% 14%4 14% 31% 30% 2% 21% 17% 26% 

Notes: 

1. 'Multi-mini* cinemas (cine-city houses) count as one unit. 

2. Cinemas offering six or more screenings per week account for over 80 per cent of all cinema attendance throughout. 

3. Screenings in cinemas offering fewer than six screenings per week included. 

4. Share of box office receipts (rather than tickets sold). 

Sources: Statistisk Arsbok 1964-1988; SFI annual reports, 1963/64 ... 1989/90; unpublished data for 1973^74-1988/89 supplied by SFI to 
Nordicom (University of Gothenburg). 



aimed at persuading the Slate to place an excise tax (25 per 
cent) on cinema tickets. In return the industry was prepared 
to contribute a fee of 10 per cent of gross box-office rev- 
enues to a publicly-administered Film Fund. 

Parliament agreed to this model and created the Swedish 
Film Institute (SFI) to administer the Fund, made up of fees 
from cinemas with six or more screenings per week. In 1982 
flat-rate surcharges per copy were imposed on videograms 
(SEK 40) and blank cassettes (SEK 15). (The surcharge on 
video-films was raised to SEK 60 in 1988.) Revenues from 
these two sources represent about two-thirds of publicly 
administered support to the domestic film industry. About 
60 per cent of the support goes to film production, and the 
rest to auxiliary activities including the importation and 
distribution of quality films and the maintenance of a na- 
tional audio-visual archive. 

The programme succeeded in bolstering domestic pro- 
duction which immediately doubled in volume. As Table 9 
indicates, Swedish film production has maintained its share 
of new releases. 

Between 1955 and 1975 the number of communities 
having at least one cinema fell by half. The great decline in 
the number of cinemas has occurred in the countryside in 
particular. Cinemas in larger Swedish towns and cities have 
fared better than those in rural areas, declining in number by 
only 20 per cent. 

Just over 200 Swedish communities were served by one 
or more cinemas in 1986. Two chains own most of the 
cinemas 31 and thus dominate film distribution in Sweden. 



Concentration has not appreciably affected the variety of 
imports available to most communities with cinemas. Only 
the mostpopular titles shown in premiere (first-run) cinemas 
in larger towns and cities ever- reach communities in the 
hinterland. Smaller towns have never had access to *art 
films' other than through the auspices of film studio clubs. 32 
But concentration has obviously affected the volume of 
imported films as a whole in recent years (cf . Tables 1 0 and 
1 1), which reasonably implies some constriction of variety 
as well. Whether this change reflects deliberate favouring of 
Swedish productions on the part of SFI or merely fiscal 
conservatism on the part of distributors is a question for 
future research. Distributors did cut costs in other aspects 
(e.g. closures of less profitable cinemas) in the early 1970s. 
Perhaps it is now the turn of imports. Cinema, a relatively 
costly form of distribution is increasingly reserved for 'sure 
sellers'. (We shall return to this point when considering 
audience behaviour). 

Swedish subsidiaries of American distributors dominate 
the import of foreign films. This is also reflected in the 
distribution of premiere or first-run films by country of 
origin (Table 10). The United States has consistently sup- 
plied about half the total volume of imports. Systematic 
statistics concerning the origin of imported films prior to 
1980 arc lacking. Rcinholds (\9Sla,b) notes, however, that 
cinema repertoires remained largely unchanged between 
1920 and 1970. Data from UNESCO (1 975) indicate that the 
United States supplied 41 per cent of foreign titles to Swe- 
den in 197 1 . Serial data covering the 1980s suggest a trend 
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Table 10 

fntst-run films iy country or region of origin (per cent), 1971 

AND SELECTED YEARS 1980-1989 



Country! region 


1971 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1989 


Sweden 


- 


8 


6 


5 


9 


12 


12 


Other Nordic* 




6 


5 


4 


4 


3 


4 


USSR, Eastern Europe 




1 


3 


3 


4 


1 


9 


Other European** 




32 


28 


25 


20 


19 


20 


USA 


41 


48 


50 


57 


60 


58 


50 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


101 


N Films 


290 


302 


259 


260 


231 


236 


220 



* The Nordic countries are Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, 
** The United Kingdom, West Germany and France predominate. 

Sources: Sveska Filrninstitutet (SFI): Verksamhetsberauelser [Annual reports] 1963/64 ... 1989/90. 
Statistiska centralbyran. 1989. Statistisk arsbok 1989 [Statistical yearbook 1989]. Stockholm: SCB. 
Unpublished SFI data reported to NORDICOM (University of Goteborg), 1990. 



towards increasing dominance of American films in the 
Swedish repertoire over the past decade, as the volume of 
imports has shrunk. (This trend would probably be even 
more pronounced were it not for SFTs programme to support 
quality imports from sources outside the mainstream of 
international cultural commerce.) 

Premiere films are not the only films in circulation in 
Swedish cinemas. When we include second-run and reper- 
tory titles, the variety of titles increases substantially, as 
does the share of Swedish titles. 

A modern phenomenon in Swedish cinema is the *cine- 
city' or 4 multi-mini cinema', consisting of several (usually 
three) screens in smaller halls. Automatization in the projec- 
tion room, staggered screening and a swelling stream of 
visitors to the cinema building have made it possible to 
invest in comfort, service and nostalgic 'glamour*. First 
introduced in the 1970s, these cinemas have proved to be 
commercial successes, and several new establishments are 
currently under construction in Swedish towns. They have 
broadened the repertoire outside Sweden's principal cities. 

In addition to box-office statistics recorded by SFI, two 
sets of data cast light on changes in Swedish audiences and 
their cinema-going behaviour in the *age of television*. The 
first is a survey of the Swedish film industry between 1900 
and 1975 carried out by Jan Reinholds of the Department of 
Economic History at the University of Gothenburg. Sec- 
ondly, we have serial data and special studies of leisure and 
cultural activities from SR/PUB. 

Inasmuch as the film/cinema industry is highly market- 
oriented, it is difficult, and perhaps not particularly fruitful, 
to try to treat supply and demand separately, let alone deter- 
mine cause and effect Reinhold's history (1987) focuses on 
the interaction between the two. He notes two overall 
changes in the period his study encompasses: firsdy, rises in 
ticket prices in the 1960s transformed cinema-going from a 
poor man's pleasure to a pastime for the more well-heeled, 
and, secondly, before television, people went to the cinema 
as such and were not particularly selective in their choice of 
films. Between 1920 and 1970 the repertoire was more or 
less standard, and 'stars' and directors were fairly well- 



known. Television — and rising ticket prices — changed 
this. Cinema-goers became more selective; after all, •ran- 
dom entertainment' could be had in the comfort of their homes 
free of charge. Meanwhile,the film/cinema industry, too, 
sought strategies to meet the challenge of television. The 
repertoire changed, as production companies focused more 
and more on differentiated "target audiences'. Marketing and 
publicity came to play an increasingly important role. 

Increased selectivity and audience differentiation are re- 
flected in statistics for the period. Before 1950 films nor- 
mally sold about 200,000 tickets, and Swedish films about 
600,000. In the interval 1965-75, despite steady drops in 
attendance overall, at least one film each year sold more 
than a million tickets, and an additional 6-7 films more than 
700,000 tickets. In the early 1970s, the ten most popular 
releases (4 per cent of the films in circulation) attracted over 
25 per cent of the total cinema audience. The most popular 
premfere films began to be given several 'runs' during the 
same season inasmuch as film distributors found a proven 
success to be less of a risk than an unknown film. In 1 989/90 
the *top ten' film share had grown to 40 per cent of all visits 
to the cinema. In sum, therefore, there has been a notable 
concentration of cinema-going on ever fewer titles. 

The overall decline in box-office is due mainly to a de- 
cline in the frequency of visits to the cinema. That is to say, 
cinema continued to attract essentially the same sectors of 
the public — although the dominance of young people was 
enhanced after television entered Swedish households. 

A special study of cinema habits done by SR/PUB covers 
the 1980s, by which time video, too, had entered Swedish 
households. Cinema-going for an 'average day' was found 
to have declined by 26 per cent in the interval 1980/81 to 
1985/86. The decline was particularly marked among young 
people aged 15^24 (52 per cent) and men (33 per cent), 
groups known to be 'heavy' consumers of vidcograms. 33 
The findings of this survey indicate that younger middle- 
aged persons, men and women in equal measure, are now 
Sweden's prime cinema-goers. 

That the decline is due to less frequent attendance rather 
than the loss of a sector of the audience is confirmed in SR/ 
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Table 11 

Frequency or cinima-going by sex, age, education and occupational status, 
1983-S5, 1985-87 and 1987-89 

Have visited cinema 



at least once during ... 




past 4 weeks 




past 12 months 






1983-85 


1985-87 


1987-89 


1983-35 




1987-89 


Total population 


22 


25 


24 


52 


54 


50 


Men 


24 


26 


24 


54 


54 


50 


Women 


20 


24 


24 


51 


54 


51 


9-14 years 


29 


42 


42 


83 


89 


82 


15-24 years 


58 


64 


63 


92 


93 


90 


25-44 years 


21 


24 


22 


60 


62 


59 


4j— 04 years 


6 


6 


8 


27 


30 


29 


65—79 years 


2 


2 


2 


7 


10 


7 


Education 














Low 


11 


11 


9 


31 


30 


25 


Medium 


31 


33 


32 


64 


66 


62 


Hi ah 




j j 




69 


69 


69 


Occupational status 














Full-time 


23 


26 


23 


57 


59 


54 


Part-time 


17 


18 


16 


48 


53 


49 


Student 


58 


65 


70 


91 


94 


95 


'Idle 1 * 


7 


5 


8 


30 


34 


34 


Pensioner 


2 


2 


2 


8 


11 


8 


* 'Idle* in the sense of net employed, not part of the labour fource: 


unemployed by either choice or circumstance. 





Source: Nordberg, Jan; Nylof, Goran. 1989. Kulturbarometern, perioden juli 1987-juni 1989 [Barometer of cultural activities July 
1987-June 1989]. Stockholm: SR/PUB and Staiens Kulturrad, PUB informerar; 1989:V. ' * 

Measures 1987-1989 Comparison 



□ 1983-35 
■ 1985-67 




During During During During During During During During 

P ast , P as ^ 4 past 6 past 12 past past 4 past 6 past 12 

we€k weeks months months week weeks months months 



Fig. 9. Share of population who have visited the cinema 

Source: Nordberg, J.; Nylof, G. 1989. Kulturbarometern, perioden juli 1987-juni 1989 [Barometer of cultural activities, July 1987-June 
1989]. Stockholm: SR/PUB and Statens Kulturrad, PUB informerar; 1989: V. 



PUB's serial data on cultural activities covering the period 
1983-89. The 'barometer of cultural activity' measures ac- 
tivity in four intervals: (during) the past week, the past four 
weeks, the past six months and the past twelve months (Fig. 
9). When we consider cinema-going in these extended time 
frames, we findnodiffcrcnccinattendancc among the popu- 
lation as a whole since 1983 (cf. the 26 per cent decline in 
daily cinema-going noted above). 

Looking at subgroups we find a marked increase in cin- 
ema attendance over 'the past four weeks' among Swedish 



teens and young adults (and among the occupational cat- 
egory 'students'). We also find that the gap between persons 
with I i ttle formal education and other educational groups has 
widened. This may be due to rises in ticket prices, which 
averaged 9 per cent per annum during the period in question. 
Ticket price levels may also explain the difference between 
PUB's findings regarding *daily* and 'monthly* attendance 
respectively: the cinema continues to attract young people, 
but their consumption is now divided between the cinema 
and (much less cosily) video (Table 1 1 ). 
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Table 12 

The ten most k>fulah cinema films during the 1980s 



Tit la 


Origin 


Swedish premiere 


Tickets sold 


Raiders of the Lost Ark 


USA 


1981 


2,010,065 


Sallskapsresan (comedy) 


Sweden 


1980 


2,001,181 


Ronja Rovardotter (juvenile advenuire) 


Sweden 


1984 


1,599,298 


Sallskapsresan II (comedy) 


Sweden 


1985 


1,518,783 


SOS - en segeelsallskapsresa (comedy) 


Sweden 


1988 


1,494,159 


Gola Kanal (comedy) 


Sweden 


1981 


1,157,846 


Crocodile Dundee 


Australia 


1987 


1.153,882 


Octopussy 


USA 


1983 


1,123,002 


E.T. 


USA 


1982 


1,099,239 


Amaoeus 


USA 


1984 


1,061,779 



Sources: Wredlund, B. 1980-1989. Filmarsboken 1988 [Film yearbook 1988]. Proprius/Filnimstitulet. Data compiled by NORDICOM- 
Sweden (University of Goteborg). 



A change noted in the special survey from 1985/86 is a 
decline in 'larger towns* (metropolitan areas exclusive). 
Daily cinema attendance in these communities fell by more 
than half since the start of the decade. What this reflects — 
closures of cinemas, a shift to video rentals, extension of 
cable television networks, all three or some other factor 
altogether — is a question for future research. 

Going to the cinema is still most popular in metropolitan 
areas, as has been the case ever since the medium was 
invented. SFI statistics show that 43 per cent of all visits to 
the cinema in 1989/90 took place in Sweden's three major 
cities. 

As noted earlier, Swedish productions have made up 5- 
10 per cent of the titles released each year. Equally consist- 
ently, Swedish films have attracted a considerable share of 
the cinema audience — an average of 14 per cent for 
premiere films, but 18 per cent of total annual tickets sold 
between 1963 and 1989. 34 

An alternative approach to popularity is to consider the 
most popular titles in a given period of time. Sweden's 'top- 
ten* list, in terms of box-office for the period 1980-89, is 
given in Table 12. 

This reflects both the dominance of American film cul- 
ture and the popularity of Swedish films noted above. 

Swedes like Swedish films — particularly comedies. 
Statistics for 1989/90 show that four Swedish releases at- 
tracted 14 per cent of all visits to the cinema that year. Still, 
the predominance of American films in Sweden is striking. 
Typically, they account for 70 per cent or more of cinema 
tickets sold. Whereas they made up 36 per cent of all films 
screened in 1989/90, they account for no less than 69 per 
cent of cinema visits. Films from other anglophone coun- 
tries are also relatively popular, but hardly to the same 
extcntThe United Kingdom and Australia together contrib- 
uted just under 8 per cent of the films screened in Sweden in 
1989/90, but they account for only 5.5 per cent of tickets 
sold. Imports from non-anglophone countries represented 
about 37 per cent of the films screened; together they ac- 
count for 6 per cent of cinema attendance. 

Preferences as to genre have been little analyzed. SR/ 
PUB's study in 1985/86 found that 45 per cent of cincma- 
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goers interviewed had most recently seen a film that could 
be categorized as 'adventure*. Forty per cent had seen a 
'comedy* . One in ten had seen what PUB researchers classi- 
fied as 'realism*. These figures more or less parallel content 
preferences noted for television, and they are clearly con- 
firmed in the *top-ten* list above. Data (other than top-ten 
lists) that would permit comparison in genre preferences 
over time are lacking. 

All in all, although films and the cinema industry have 
lost their dominance among media in Sweden, they are far 
from being extinct That cinema-going still has a future in 
Sweden may be surmised from the slight upturn in cinema 
attendance in the latter half of the 1980s and innovations 
such as the 'cine-city' or 'multi-mini cinema* and (still 
future) high definition video technology that will permit 
electronic distribution of 'films' to cinemas nationwide. 



Non-impact of electronic media 
on cultural activities 

When radio, and then television, first came on the scene, 
many words of warning about their impact on 'cultural life' 
were heard. No one would read books any longer, go to 
concerts or take part in club activities, and so forth. Fortu- 
nately, these dire predictions proved wrong. The myth, how- 
ever, lives on inasmuch as a good deal of our quantitative 
research is reported in terms of behaviour on an 'average 
day*. 

As noted earlier, SR/PUB's barometer of cultural activi- 
ties monitors the frequency of 19 such activities in four 
extended time frames: the past week, the past four weeks, 
the past six months and the past 12 months. Since 1979, 
when PUB started taking such barometer readings, an actual 
increase in daily reading has been noted. 

Other cultural activities, however, are best measured in 
the extended frames. When we consider activities in longer 
time spans, we find that low-frequency non-medial activi- 
ties and high-frequency media consumption do not even 
compete with one another. That is, no correlations — posi- 
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th e or negative — exist between consumption of the elec- 
tronic media and degree of participation in activities such as 
singing, playing a musical instrument, visiting exhibitions 
and theatre, writing poetry, and so on. 

Here ends our review of the 'impact of electronic media* in 
Sweden today (January 1990). The Swedish media, particu- 
larly audiovisual ones, are undergoing rapid change, how- 
ever, and adjustments in the markets for videograms (rentals 
and sales) and cinema films may be expected as an in- 
creasing number of television channels (including pay-TV) 
become available to ever greater shares of the population. 
On the whole, however, the trends to date reveal a striking 
degree of stability in Swedes' leisure habits, nor are the 
'adjustments' we can anticipate likely to imply any radical 
transformation of life as it is lived in Sweden. 



Notes 

1 . The Media Barometer is a collaborative project undertaken 
jointly by SR/PUB and Dagspresskollcgiet, the marketing 
research organ of the Swedish newspaper industry, based 
in Gothenburg. 

2. In 1984/85 the project became a joint venture run by SRJ 
PUB and the Swedish Cultural Council. 

3 Inasmuch as these activities are less frequent than nvsdia 
use, the scries required different units of measurement: 
whereas media use is measured in terms of the average day, 
we measure cultural activities in terms of the past week, the 
past four weeks, the past six months, and the past year. 

4. Sweden's smallest units of local government; some mu- 
nicipalities (kommuner) have only two or three towns or 
major villages (Statistika ccntralbyran 1989). 

5. Community radio (Narradio) services, independent of 
Svcrigcs Radio, arc not subject to the requirements of 
impartiality and factuality, but neither are they allowed to 
carry advertising or to accept commercial sponsorship. 

6. Unless otherwise specified, statistical data and descrip- 
tions of trends in media consumption originate with the 
Audience and Programme Research Department of Svcriges 
Radio. 

7. The Swedish Institute (1988). 

8. Ibid. 

9. The fourteen 'popular movements' arc democratic, vol- 
untary organizations with nationwide membership. They 
include labour unions, adult education associations, con- 
sumer cooperation groups, temperance unions, the Church 
of Sweden and evangelical churches and the national sport 
federation. 

10. Radiolag (FS 1966:755 as last amended 1986 (SFS 
1986:1209)). 

11. Radioansvarighctslag(SFS I960:756aslastamcndcdl986 
(SFS 1986:1211)). 

1 2. The Commission, Radionamnden, formerly known as the 
Broadcasting Council, recently changed its name in Eng- 
lish. A caveat: this is also the generally accepted term of 
reference for ad hoc Parliamentary commissions on 
broadcasting policy. 

1 3. Weekly transmission figure, based on prognoses published 
by the respective companies in the last quarter of 1989. 



14. Swedish National Radio (1988). 

15. Nordstrom (1987); Swedish National Radio (1990). 

16. Parliament voted in 1976 to form the Educational Broad- 
casting Company (UR), a subsidiary of Sveriges Radio. 
Between 1977 and 1985, UR's budget was covered out of 
the Treasury (and since then out of licence fee revenues). 
UR produces radio and television programmes for all 
levels of education, both intra- and extramural. Production 
takes place in Stockholm and out of 23 district offices. 
Programmes are transmit ted over SR channels, but they are 
also generally available on tape from public libraries and a 
network of AV-centres. Altogether 1,436 hours of educa- 
tional programming were transmitted in 1986/87, roughly 
two-thirds of them via radio. One-third of UR's radio 
programmes arc produced and distributed on a regional 
basis (P4). 

17. Television's 'displacement* of radio as an entertainment 
medium has clearly affected programme policy. Full-length 
radio plays with * all-star' casts, for example, are more or 
less a thing of the past. The dominant form of radio drama 
today is fcuilletons of 10-15 minutes. Aside from their 
brevity, the productions are also less elaborate, consisting 
primarily of voices (text). * Incidentals' such as sound 
effects to establish milieu and spatial relationships are 
relatively few. Thus, 'visualization' is now left to a visual 
medium, television. This, in turn, affects listeners' expec- 
tations and use of the respective media. 

18. Weibull, L. 1985. Narradiolyssnandet i Stockholm, Dept. 
of Mass Communication, University of Gothenburg. 

1 9. Three international radio channels — SkyRadio, BBC and 
RTL — are available to most Swedish cable networks, but 
at this writing they are not distributed other than on a trial 
basis in Malmo and Stockholm. 
Cf. note 9. 

Swedish Television (1990b). 

Norwegian and Swedish — particularly in their written 
forms — arc comprehensible to most people in the two 
nations, as well as to Danes and Swedish-speaking Finns. 
After many years of instruction on an experimental baas, 
English was introduced into the standard curriculum from 
the fourth to the seventh year in 1962. Since 1969, all 
Swedish youngsters are taught English from their third 
year of elementary school (age 9-10) through their ninth 
year. A third language is selected in the seventh year. 
MTV is a strong rival among teenagers, however. Among 
young people whose families subscribe to FilmNct (pay- 
TV), the latter bested both TV3 and MTV. 
'Owners* here includes those who rent or lease hardware. 
Videovdld [Video violence]. Report of the Commission on 
Portrayals of Violence, DsU 1987:8. Stockholm, 
Utbildningsdcpartemcntet, 1987. 
Sales of video cassettes are a relatively new phenomenon 
in Sweden. The market opened in 1988 with the release of 
action-adventure films, followed by juvenile entertain- 
ment. IFPI, tne dominant organization of video wholesal- 
ers, reported a volume oi approx. 690,000 cassettes in 
1989: 70 per cent action-adventure and drama and 30 per 
cent cartoons and films for juvenile audiences. 

28. Swedish Television (1990b). 

29. These 'integrated' film companies abandoned production 
in the 1970s, choosing to conccrtratc on more profitable 
distribution. In fact, the companies' profits grew in the 
years after television came on the scene. Today, virtually 



20. 
21. 
22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 
26. 



27. 
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all Swedish films arc produced by 'independents' in col- 
laboration with the Swedish Film Institute and other insti- 
tutions, both Swedish and foreign. 

30. In the early 1980s *video nasties' were the subject of 
intense public debate ('moral panic'), and demands were 
put forward for the scrutiny of film cassettes prior to 
distribution. These demands were rejected, but legislation 
against video violence was introduced in 1982 Purveyors 
of the most sordid video titles can now be prosecuted in the 
courts. 

31. In the discussion that follows, 'cinema' denotes cinemas 
that offer six or more screenings per week. 

32. No comprehensive statistics on the number and activities 
of cineastic clubs in Sweden are available. The annual 
report of the SFI for 1988/89 reports 1,141 screenings of 
repertory film in the Institute's programmes in Sweden's 
three cities (80 per cent in Stockholm). These attracted 
83,617 viewers (90percentin Stockholm). SFPsCinematek 
clubs hadover 13,000 members in 1988/89. In additionSFI 
showed 30 films for its young people's film club (1,200 
members in four communities). A Film Studio network of 
108 chapters in 105 communities (with approx. 11,500 
members) arranges weekly screenings about 20 weeks of 
the year. Both SFI and Film Studio show a decline in 
membership over the 1980s. These are the largest cineastic 
organizations, but they are not alone. Youth clubs — 
community-sponsored and affiliates of major popular 
movements (see note 6) — are another principal outlet for 
films. 

33. In 1980/86, 6 per cent of Swedish households had VCRs; 
the figure in 1985/86 had climbed to 32 percent (47 percent 
in 1989). Videograms have a special appeal for young 
people in that groups can share the cost of a video rental — 
an appeal that grows as ticket prices continue to rise. 

34. Figures have varied but, apart from a slump in 1973-1 979, 
there is no clear trend. The corresponding figures for the 
1980s are 17.5 and 20.6 per cent. 
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Video-cassette recorders in Ghana: 
impact on press freedom 
in sub-Saharan Africa 



S. T. Kwame Boafo 



Introduction 

A remarkable feature of the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the phenomenal growth rate of new communication 
technology. This rapidly-evolving technology ensures a 
quick and instantaneous information flow across the world 
while extending the communication pattern in different so- 
cieties. New technologies in telecommunications, broad- 
casting and printing have also created greater opportunities 
tor information flow among the world community. At the 
microcosmic level, the new technologies of satellite broad- 
casting, electronic printing, cable networks, telex, teletex, 
videotex systems, facsimile, digital telephony, telematics 
and video are enhancing access to multifarious communica- 
tion sources and messages. 1 

There are ample manifestations that the next century will 
be dominated by new communication technology that could 
accentuate the technological and information gap between 
the industrialized world and much of the developing world, 
especially the poor societies in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Sub-Saharan Africa is generally at the periphery of the com- 
munication revolution. However, the new technologies are 
gradually creeping into the region, and urbanized areas, 
particularly capitals such as Abidjan in Cote d'lvoire, Harare 
in Zimbabwe, Lagos in Nigeria, Nairobi in Kenya and many 
others arc increasingly exhibiting signs of the technological 
revolution. 

As elsewhere, new communication technologies in Afri- 
can countries offer opportunities and possibilities for in- 
creased information flow within and between nations. They 
also have the long-term potential of changing the national 
communication environment in African countries, some of 
the most prominent features of which arc state domination 
and government regulations. Because of their capacity to 
offer varied sources and channels of communication, the 
new technologies also have the potential of liberating the 
individual f rom government restrictions on information flow 
and broadening freedom of choice and access to various 
sources of information. 

A new communication phenomenon of particular signifi- 
cance in the sub-Saharan African region is the vidco-casscttc 
recorder (VCR). Compared to other developing regions like 



die Middle East and Asia, the spread of the VCR in sub- 
Saharan Africa is limited. However, of all new communica- 
tion technologies that have entered the region, video seems 
to have found the most extensive use. Thus, the video phe- 
nomenon appears to be an appropriate area for investigating 
the impact of new communication technologies on press 
freedom and censorship issues in Africa. Video offers the 
opportunity for greater access to and choice of programmes 
than the normally single-channel television broadcasting 
systems and the limited cinema potential of most African 
countries. Yet increasing government opposition to the pres- 
ence or use of VCRs has been marked by attempts to either 
extend existing regulations to cover the new technology or 
to formulate new ones to restrict its use and minimize its 
influence on society. 

This study 

The question of the impact of new communication technolo- 
gies on the communication environment in sub-Saharan 
African countries, with particular reference to enhanced 
access to communication messages, press freedom and cen- 
sorship, is the subject of this report The report uses a case 
study of VCRs in Ghana to examine the impact of new 
communication technologies on access to information and 
entertainment programmes, press freedom and censorship 
in the region. The objectives of the study are to: 

1 . Identify and describe the evolution of new communi- 
cation technologies in sub-Saharan Africa, with particular 
reference to Ghana and a specific focus on VCRs. 

2. Assess the perception, among a selected number of 
VCR owners and observers of the communication scene in 
Ghana, of the freedom which the technology offers with regard 
to >hc flow of information and entertainment in society. 

3. Identify and describe regulations on the utilization of 
VCRs in the country. 

4. Examine and discuss how press freedom and censor- 
ship issues affect the use of and regulations concerning 
VCRs. 

The report also describes the communication environ- 
ment in Ghana and attempts to situate communication devel- 
opments in the country in the context of the evolution of new 
communication technologies in sub-Saharan Africa. 
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Research method 

Primary data for the present study were collected with the 
help of some of the staff and students of the School of 
Communication Studies at the University of Ghana They 
were submitted to two categories of respondents. The sample 
size for both categories was kept small because of financial 
constraints. 

Both sets of questionnaires were distributed in Accra in 
April 1989. They were designed to elicit information, inter 
alia , on (a) the uses of video-cassette equipment; (b) percep- 
tion among VCR owners and observers of the national 
communication scene of the freedom that video offers in 
terms of access to information and entertainment pro- 
grammes, and (c) views on government attempts to regulate 
the utilization of VCRs in the country. They also sought to 
gather data on some socio-economic characteristics of the 
respondents. 

The secondary data were collected through a review of 
publications on press freedom and censorship issues, espe- 
cially in Ghana, and examinations of documents and other 
materials concerning regulations on the utilization of VCRs 
in the country. 



Press freedom and censorship 
in sub-Saharan Africa 

In recent years, numerous international communication 
scholars have analysed the socio-economic, political and 
cultural implications for developing countries of the infor- 
mation revolution and the rapidly-emerging new communi- 
cation technologies. On the one hand, some critics focus on 
the threat posed by the technologies to the national sover- 
eignty, independence and cultural autonomy of developing 
countries. On the other, more optimistic scholars see the new 
technologies as presenting ideal opportunities for Third 
World societies to leapfrog the development process into the 
information age. 2 Yet another group of scholars exult over 
the ability of new communication technologies to 'promote 
participatory democracy and decentralization, broaden the 
spectrum of choice, increase global interaction, expand the 
reach of information'. 3 The advent and diffusion of new 
communication technologies have facilitated the global flow 
of information. As Giffard notes, The new technologies 
have brought about a quantum leap in the ability of people 
and nations to communicate with each other across time and 
distance.' 4 

Scenario in sub-Saharan Africa 

There are no constant data available on new communication 
technologies in sub-Saharan Africa, but scattered informa- 
tion in journals, magazines and other publications gives 
increasing signs of their acquisition and use in the region. 
Computer technologies are being utilized to process, store, 
retrieve and disseminate information for government ad- 
ministrative purposes and in industries, parastatal organiza- 
tions, oil companies, airlines and educational and research 



institutions in many African countries. Satellite technology 
and computer-based systems are also used in remote sens- 
ing, weather forecasting, water resources management, 
desertification and locust control as well as in agricultural 
planning and health care delivery systems. 5 

Likewise, telex and facsimile facilities are assuming in- 
creasing importance in such countries as Ghana, Kenya, 
Nigeria and Zimbabwe for information transmission and 
reception, although the principal users and beneficiaries are 
a small segment of the urban population. Also becoming 
increasingly evident in cities in The Gambia, Kenya, Ni- 
geria, Uganda and Zimbabwe among others, is the use of 
desktop publishing technology for the preparation, editing 
and printing of publications and reports. Earth satellite sta- 
tions and microwave facilities in about 4 1 countries have led 
to the upgrading of telecommunication infrastructures in the 
regicr.. In Botswana, Kenya, Tanzania and Zimbabwe, for 
instance, digital technology is assisting direct telephone ex- 
changes. 6 

Satellite communications technology also forms the fun- 
damental basis of the Regional African Satellite Communi- 
cation System for Development of Africa (RASCOM) 
project which was launched in early 1987. The primary aim 
is to develop *an efficient, reliable and economical means of 
telecommunications, including sound and television broad- 
casting and community reception by satellite, (for) all areas 
in African countries, using a regional African satellite sys- 
tem'. 7 

Direct satellite broadcasting is also making gradual in- 
cursions into the region. For instance, in April 1989, the 
French television network, Canal France International, 
started (on an experimental basis) a daily four-hour direct 
satellite transmission via Intelsat- V to television stations in 
24 French- and Portuguese-speaking countries in the region, 
e.g. Benin, Cote d'lvoire, Gabon, Niger and Senegal. 8 
Similarly, African Concord on 21 October 1988 reported 
arrangements made in July 1988 by the US-based Cable 
News Network (CNN) with a private television network in 
Nigeria — Begue Broadcasting Network — to market its 
programmes via satellite transmission in that country. Pro- 
viding as it does for reception of CNN feeds in Nigeria (a test 
run of which started in September 1988), this is regarded by 
CNN 4 as a good start to breaking through the difficult terrain 
of marketing their programmes via satellites in Africa'. 9 A 
number of wealthy persons there, especially in the national 
capital, Lagos, have installed television receiver-only 
dishes. However, Abdullahi (1988) notes that the govern- 
ment 'proclaimed the private ownership of satellite dishes or 
antennas illegal, claiming that it would tamper with national 
security.' 10 

But the most widespread new communication technol- 
ogy in most sub-Saharan African countries seems to be the 
VCR, which found its way into the region in the late 1970s. 
When related to the situation elsewhere in the world, the 
scale of diffusion of video technology in African societies is 
limited. Nevertheless, increasing numbers of urban house- 
holds in the region possess VCRs. Indeed, among the higher 
and middle-income groups in urban Cote d'lvoire. Ghana, 
Kenya, Nigeria and Tanzania, for instance, a VCR is per- 
ceived as an essential property in the home. 1 1 But exposure 
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to video goes beyond the number of households that actually 
own VCRs. A significant feature of video in the region is the 
development and spread of video clubs, theatres and par- 
lours in Ghana, Senegal, Tanzania and Zimbabwe. 

The dual effect of this development is that a growing 
number of people in both urban and rural areas are experi- 
encing the video phenomenon and, as Nahdi puts it, video 
technology has achieved *a relative democratization in the 
African society, the way that neither radio nor television 
has.' 12 As he indicates, in many countries in the region, 
video lending libraries and parlours are run by people with 
no previous experience of films or television. He observes: 

The video revolution has also launched enterprising people in 
fields which until a couple of years ago were unaffected by the 
development of the video and television technology. It has led to a 
growing tribe of photographers turned videographers. In every 
major town there is now a 4 videoman', as it has become the in-thing 
to record marriages, festivals and parties on video cassettes. 13 

In response to the gradual diffusion of video technology in 
the region, many African governments have enacted legisla- 
tion to deal with issues generated by video such as: payment 
of custom duties and taxes related to imports; registration of 
video renting agencies; video clubs and theatres; and prohi- 
bition of undesirable pornographic and violent programmes. 
For example, the Tanzania Government's initial reaction to 
video was to formulate legislation in an attempt to restrict its 
import According to Nahdi, in early 1983, as part of the 
Government's *war against economic saboteurs' and 
crackdown on illegal imports, the police and party activists 
entered people's homes and arrested anybody found with a 
VCR. He estimates that about 2000 VCRs were confiscated 
by the authorities that year. 14 However, the restrictions were 
lifted in June 1983 and replaced with a massive luxury 
import duty and annual license fee. 15 

In August 1985, the Kenyan Government also passed a 
law which required video renting libraries to register as 
businesses and imposed sales tax and other duties for VCR 
and videotape renting. 16 Again in May 1988, the Govern- 
ment issued new regulations requiring all video renting li- 
braries to submit a list of their cassettes for review and in 
August that year prohibited both public and private exhibi- 
tion of about 200 video films regarded as indecent, immoral , 
violent or subversive. 17 However, the regulations seemed to 
have been ineffectively enforced and in April 1989, while 
reporting an estimated annual loss of revenue of Kshs 50 
million (about US$ 2.5 million) through illegal video rent- 
ing business, the Government announced new video regula- 
tions. These mandated censorship of video-tape films hired 
out for home viewing or public exhibition in video halls to 
determine the appropriate audience category for each film. 
Each videocassette was required to bear censorship labels 
(purchased from the then Ministry for National Guidance 
and Political Affairs) indicating that the film had been ap- 
proved and rated by the Kenya Film Censorship Board. 18 

In effect, VCR regulations in the region arc principally 
aimed at: (a) generating revenue for the government from 
videocassette hiring and public exhibition of videotape 
films, and (b) minimizing the negative impact of videotapes 



on socio-cultural values and norms. However, African gov- 
ernments' reaction to the new video technology also raises 
issues on freedom and censorship, to which we shall now 
tumour attention. 

Press freedom and censorship 

The literature on the dynamics of government-media rela- 
tions in different political systems contains various concepts 
and methods of assessing press freedom. Variables that have 
been found in many studies to characterize and determine 
press freedom include: 

(i) availability of plurality of opinions and viewpoints in 
the media; 

(ii) provision of alternative and diverse sources of informa- 
tion and possibility of choice from these sources; 

(iii) diversity of media ownership; 

(iv) accessibility to information channels of views critical of 
the activities, performance and policies of the govern- 
ment and political leaders; and 

(v) the ability of the media to assess and reflect public 
opinion and articulate people's feelings. 19 

Also used to measure press freedom are such indicators as 
censorship, licensing of newspapers and journalists, govern- 
ment control of newsprint, and legal and extra-legal action 
taken against journalists. Press freedom is generally re- 
garded as both a principal guarantee and a concrete reflec- 
tion of freedom of expression in any society. Boyle (1989), 
for example, has observed that press freedom is 'not a prop- 
erty right of the producers of newspapers, it is a manifesta- 
tion of the public's right to know'. 20 

In the context of the present study, press freedom is con- 
ceptualized not only in terms of freedom of journalistic 
reporting on governmental performance and the conduct of 
state affairs, butalso of the individual's freedom of access to 
public communication channels and freedom of choice of 
messages (including entertainment) from such channels. 

Integrally linked to press freedom is the concept of cen- 
sorship, which is seen as: (a) an interference or encroach- 
ment on freedom of the press and expression, and (b) the 
suppression of views, ideas and thoughts that are critical of, 
or considered objectionable to, an individual or institution in 
authority. Scammel defines censorship as: 

the systematic control of the content of any medium or of the 
media, by means of constitutional, judicial, administrative, finan- 
cial, or purely physical measures, imposed directly by or with the 
connivance of the ruling power or a ruling elite. 21 

He argues that censorship is an instrument that assists in the 
'attainment, preservation or continuance of somebody's 
power, whether exercised by an individual, an institution or 
a state' P In a global analysis of freedom of expression and 
censorship, the Article 19 Organization identifies the fol- 
lowing as some of the variety of censorship mechanisms 
employed throughout the world: (i) press laws; (ii) prior 
restraint or prior authorization to public; (iii) post-publica- 
tion censorship and restricuons on circulation; (iv) closures 
and banning of publications, organizations or individuals; 
(v) economic pressures on media such as withdrawal of 
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advertising, and government monopolies on newsprint and 
other materials essential for media production; (vi) media 
concentration and ownership; (vi ; ) self-regulating bodies 
and self-censorship; and (viii) control, constraint and sup- 
pression of the supply of information to the media. 23 In the 
domain of communication systems, the prime targets of 
these censorship techniques are: newspapers, magazines and 
other printed matter, film, radio and television broadcasting; 
telephone communication; and media practitioners. 

The subject of press freedom and censorship is one of the 
most recurring and persistent themes in any presentation on 
mass media systems in sub-Saharan Africa. No attempt is 
made here to give a detailed analysis of the subject, as the 
literature on media systems in the region abounds with stud- 
ies and detailed treatment of these. 24 Numerous studies have 
indicated the following as some of the most recognizable 
elements characterizing the management, operations and 
functions of media systems in the region: (i) imposition of 
authoritarian controls on the media; (ii) utilization of com- 
munication channels and resources by governing bodies in 
the majority of countries for self-legitimization, entrench- 
ment and social control; (iii) use of diverse legal, extra-legal, 
political and economic measures such as newspaper li- 
censing and registration, dismissals, assaults, harassment 
and intimidation, indiscriminate arrest, detention and im- 
prisonment, as well as proscription of certain publications to 
muzzle media practitioners and prevent them from offering 
a plurality of viewpoints on issuesof national significance; 25 
(iv) constraints on freedom of expression and voicing of 
independent, alternative views, and restraints on the flow of 
communication messages presumed by the government to 
be threatening to political stability, national unity and 
societal development efforts, and (v) as a corollary, an 
overall atmosphere of intolerance of transmission through 
the media or other public information channels of opinions 
that are critical of official policies, programmes and goals. 

In theory, most African political leaders and policy mak- 
ers profess adherence to the principles enshrined in Article 
19 of the UN Universal Declaration on Human Rights 26 as 
well as the African Charter on Human and People's Rights 27 
and make periodic pronouncements on freedom of the press 
and of expression in their countries. Moreover, national 
constitutions in many African countries — Congo, Kenya, 
Rwanda, Zambia, for example — contain articles guarantee- 
ing right to freedom of opinion and expression as well as the 
flow of information and ideas. In reality, however, what 
pertains in the region is an atmosphere of intolerance and 
consistent efforts to suppress free expression and publication 
of opinions that do not conform to government views. 

The curbs on expression of alternative views and strin- 
gent controls over the media are usually justified with refer- 
ences to the exigencies of development problems in Africa. 
Some African political leaders and scholars argue that in the 
face of the debilitating problems of political strife, ethnic 
prejudices, famine, illitcracy,poverty _md the sheer struggle 
for survival, press freedom is a luxury that can be dispensed 
with to ensure development in the region. 

However, as Boyle observes, rather than challenging de- 
velopment, socio-economic progress and democratic struc- 
tures, press freedom helps to consolidate and deepen them. 28 
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Ennals (1986) has remarked that censorship and inhibitions 
on information flow diminish the right to participate effec- 
tively in government as well as stifle ideas and hinder de- 
velopment 29 Nor does Ansah (1988) see an antithetical 
relationship between freedom of the press and expression, 
on the one hand, and national development on the other. He 
considers as "outmoded and mechanistic' the concept of 
development that views freedom of expression as a hin- 
drance to its achievement. In his opinion, 'for the purpose of 
national development, people should be able to share ideas 
and discuss freely, exchange views, evaluate alternatives 
and criticize where necessary'. 30 

Among the principal factors accounting for inhibitions 
on press freedom and censorship in sub-Saharan Africa are 
media ownership and management. For example, broadcast- 
ing systems in the region are tightly controlled, state-run 
monopolies. The norm is state ownership, government man- 
agementand control of radio and television stations. Also, in 
most African countries, the leading daily and weekly pub- 
lications are state-owned and government-managed and 
subsidized. The concentration of ownership of the principal 
channels for public information in government hands facili- 
tates the exercise of controls over press freedom and cen- 
sorship of communication messages. State ownership and 
government control of the dominantcommunication sources 
also tend to restrict accessibility of different ideas and 
viewpoints to the media and stifle cross-sectional participa- 
tion in information generation and dissemination. 

Thus a significant issue concerning the advent of new 
communication technologies in Africa is whether they will 
generate democratic principles, decentralization of commu- 
nication systems and broaden the range of choices and in- 
formation reach in the society. Parallel in importance to the 
perceived threat that new communication technologies, es- 
pecially video, pose to moral and cultural values in the 
society, is the question of whether these technologies offer 
the potential of minimizing government controls over com- 
munication systems in the region. It would seem that the 
potential of video and other new communication technology 
to expand the reach of information, minimize state strictures 
on communication systems and gradually modify the pre- 
dominant communication patterns in society has not re- 
ceived much attention . What seems to be of greatest concern 
to African government officials and policy makers in tlieir 
response to video technology is both the threat to social, 
moral and cultural values and the desire that substantial 
proportions of the revenue accruing from the uses of video 
should go into state coffers rather than enrich individual 
entrepreneurs. Exemplifying the reaction to new communi- 
cation technologies in Africa and its implication for media 
freedom and censorship is the case of video in Ghana. 
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Ghana: a brief profile 

The socio-political setting 

Ghana lies on the West Coast of Africa Occupying an area 
of approximately 240,000 square kilometres, it is the second 
largest of the five English-speaking countries in West Af- 
rica. The country's immediate neighbours are all French- 
speaking: Burkina Faso to the north, Cote d'lvoire to the 
west and Togo to the east. To the south is that part of the 
Atlantic Ocean known as the Gulf of Guinea. 

A former British colony under the name of the Gold 
Coast, Ghana became the first African country south of the 
Sahara to achieve political independence: that was on 
6 March 1957. Since then, the country has witnessed differ- 
ent forms of government, including a socialist single-party 
republic, a British-style parliamentary democracy, an 
American-style executive presidency and five military re- 
gimes. At present, the country is ruled by its fifth military 
regime, the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC) 
headed by Right-Lieutenant Jerry J. Rawlings who assumed 
power on 31 December 1981. In late 1988 and early 1989, 
the government organized district assembly elections 
throughout the country as part of its programme to evolve a 
suitable system of political administration. 

The most recent population census, conducted in March 
1984, reported the population of Ghana to be 12.2 million, 
compared with 8.6 million in March 1970. Nearly 50 per 
cent of the population is under 15 years and 3 per cent is over 
65 vears. Out of the total population, 68.7 per cent live in 
rural communities of less than 5,000 persons: the country is 
31.3 per cent urbanized. 31 The literacy rate is about 30 per 
cent, which is higher than the rate in many African countries, 
although education is unevenly spread throughout the coun- 
try. 

The estimated total number of languages spoken in 
Ghana is 44 — a linguistic heterogeneity that is not uncom- 
mon in sub-Saharan African societies. 32 About 34 of the 
languages are spoken by small ethnic groups some of which 
number only a few thousands. Akan is the largest of the 
major languages; it is spoken or understood by about 60 per 
cent of the population. Other major indigenous languages 
arc Ga, Adangbe, Ewe, Dagbani, Dagaari, Kassem, Gonja 
and Nzema. Hausa, though not native to Ghana, is also fairly 
widely spoken, especially in the Upper East Region, one of 
the 10 administrative regions. It is estimated that about 80 
per cent of the population either speak or understand one or 
more of the major languages. However, English is the prin- 
cipal language used in educational institutions and the print 
media and for administrative purposes. 

The economy 

Ghana's economy is mixed, as it comprises elements of both 
central planning and free market enterprise. The main occu- 
pation is agriculture and related activities, which employ 
about 60 per cent of the total labour force and contribute 
over 40 per cent of the country's gross domestic product. 
Cocoa is the principal cash-crop and the main export, ac- 
counting for 60 per cent of all export earnings. Other major 



exports are minerals [gold* diamonds, manganese and baux- 
ite] which account for about 1 5 per cent of export earnings, 
and logs and sawn timber, 8 per cent. 33 * 

For its size, the country possesses substantial amounts of 
human and natural resources which, properly harnessed and 
managed, could make the country economically prosperous. 
But from about the late 1960s such factors as recurrent 
drought, declining agricultural and industrial output, falling 
export earnings, the rising price of crude oil and inappropri- 
ate economic management policies resulted in a serious 
economic crisis, large budgetary deficits, increasing money 
supply and a grossly overvalued currency. From the early 
1970s until the mid 1980s, Ghana experienced high rates of 
inflation, dwindling foreign exchange reserves and an acute 
shortage of imported consumer goods, raw materials and 
spare parts for both industrial machinery and household 
items. A government report in December 1984 described 
Ghana as 'a resource-rich country, bled, weakened and run 
down over the years'. 34 

In April 1983, with prompting and assistance from the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
ruling PNDC government launched a package of economic 
policy measures designed to reverse the economic decline 
and provide an appropriate basis for sustained national eco- 
nomic recovery. The two-phased (1983-1988) Economic 
Recovery Programme (ERP) was intended mainly to: 
(i) restore incentives for production of food, industrial raw 
materials and export commodities; (ii) increase availability 
of essential consumer goods and improve the distribution 
system; (iii) lower the rate of inflation by pursuing prudent 
fiscal, monetary and trade policies; and (iv) rehabilitate the 
physical infrastructure of the country. 35 

Ghana's ERP and the related Structural Adjustment Pro- 
gramme (SAP) are marked by successive devaluation of the 
national currency, liberalization, privatization, free market 
principles and massive infusion of foreign aid. ERP and 
SAP have been acclaimed by the IMF, the World Bank and 
other foreign donor agencies as one of the most successful 
economic restructuring and policy reform programmes in 
sub-Saharan Africa. It has been reported that the past few 
years have seen a halt in the country's socio-economic de- 
cline and marked improvement in its economic perform- 
ance. Available statistics indicate that between 1984 and 
1988, Ghana's economy grew at an estimated 6 per cent per 
annum and inflation dropped from 123 per cent in 1983 to 20 
per cent in 1988. The period also saw increased government 
revenue, improved balance of payments, increased avail- 
ability of consumer goods, raw materials and spare parts as 
well as an average annual growth rate of 14 per cent in 
manufacturing and 6 per cent in services. 36 

However, a more critical school of thought contends that 
the impact of the improved economy is not evident in the 
living conditions of most Ghanaians and that the reported 
high rates of growth have been achieved at the cost of a 
swelling external debt burden. 

Communication systems 

Communication systems in Ghana present a microcosmic 
picture of the communication environment in sub-Saharan 
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Africa. As is the case in other African countries, the most 
significant and widespread mass communication medium in 
the country is radio. Broadcasting began on 31 July 1935 
with a small wired relay station in Accra known as 'Station 
Zoy ' . Initially, the station relayed mainly BBC programmes 
only to listeners in the city until about 1939 when redif fusion 
stations were established in other parts of the country. At 
present, there are 52 relay stations in the country, although a 
sizeable number do not function effectively. 

The national radio station,the Ghana Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (GBC), operates two main channels on its national 
service, GBC-1 and GBC-2. The former broadcasts pro- 
grammes in the six principal local languages, namely Akan, 
Dagbani, Ewe, Ga, Hausa and Nzema, in addition to news, 
newsreels and news commentaries in English. GBC-2, inau- 
gurated in February 1967, is a commercial channel broad- 
casting mainly in English. Its programmes consist of news 
commentaries and discussions as well as music, social an- 
nouncements and commercials. In addition to the two na- 
tional stations, GBC operates an external service and three 
FM stations — in Accra, the national capital; Apam, a small 
fishing community in the Central Region, and Bolgatanga, 
the Upper West regional capital. 

There are 2.5 million transistor radio sets and 64,000 
rediffusion boxes, making a total estimated coverage of 16 
radio sets per 100 of the population. The total number of 
households in the country is estimated to be 2.3 million; 
thus, in theory, there is an average of one radio set per 
household. However, in practice, a greater proportion of 
available radio sets are in the major cities and towns, where 
only about 31 per cent of the population live. 

Television broadcasting was inaugurated on 31 July 
1965, 30 years after radio. Television broadcasts, for an 
average of six hours a day, arc mainly in English with a few 
discussion, entertainment and religious programmes in 
Akan, Dagbani, Ewe, Ga and Hausa. Transmission and cov- 
erage are mainly within the urban centres where the esti- 
mated 180,000 sets are concentrated. 

Available figures indicate that there are two national 
daily papers, one tri-weekly and about 60 weeklies, month- 
lies and other periodicals in the country. 37 Both daily 
newspapers, the People's Daily Graphic (circulation 
130,000) and the Ghanaian Times (circulation 1 30,000), and 
their weekly counterparts, The Mirror and the Weekly 
Spectator (each with a circulation of 100,000), are state- 
owned and government-subsidized. Most of the privately- 
owned weekly newspapers, monthlies and other periodicals 
are soft-news-oriented. Their coverage is devoted to sports, 
entertainment and the national weekly loUo game. Others 
devote their columns to religion and church-related activi- 
ties. The majority of the publications are based in Accra. 
Virtually all are published in English and circulated in the 
cities and major towns and surroundings. The sole exception 
is an experimental rural community newspaper Wonsuom, 
which is published in the Fante language and distributed in 
selected rural communities in Central Region by the School 
of Communication Studies at the University of Ghana. 38 

All postal, telephone, telex, telegraph and data trans- 
mission services arc run by the national Posts and Tele- 
communications Corporation. The country's external telc- 
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communication services were considerably enhanced with 
the commissioning in August 1981 of an earth satellite sta- 
tion. Satellite technology has made facsimile transmission 
of information possible and, with the installation of an inter- 
national telephone switch in 1988, made international direct 
dialling accessible to telephone users in the country. It has 
also created opportunities for direct satellite television 
broadcasting, although this has been limited to such events 
as the Royal Wedding in 1981, the African Nations Cup 
Football Competition in Libya in 1983 and the World Cup 
Competition in Mexico in 1986. 

Several features of the communication systems in Ghana, 
which mirror the situation in many African countries, are 
worth noting here. Firstly, because of the scarcity and lim- 
ited geographical distribution of mass media, telecommuni- 
cations and other modern communication facilities, much of 
the communication environment of rural Ghana, where most 
people live, still operates through oral and traditional 
methods. Secondly, as we have noted elsewhere, the cities, 
major towns and their environs, where print media, radio 
and television facilities are concentrated, are the very areas 
that receive the principal services of cinemas, telecommuni- 
cations and postal systems and of new communication 
technologies such as telex, computers and video. 39 Thirdly, 
as happens elsewhere in the region, state ownership and 
operation of the dominant mass media — the most important 
newspapers as well as radio and television stations — give 
the ruling body considerable leverage over communication 
content and information dissemination and continually raise 
questions of press freedom and censorship. 

Press freedom and censorship in Ghana 

The history of government-media relations in post-inde- 
pendence Ghana presents an interesting case-study of the 
consistency of governments in sub-Saharan Africa using 
diverse censorship measures to subject the media under their 
control and inhibit press freedom. Analysis of government- 
media relations since 1957 shows that the media in Ghana 
experienced strict authoritarianism under Kwame Nkrumah 
(1957-66), paternalistic authoritarianism' during the ad- 
ministration of the National Liberation Council (1966-69), 
and tight restrictions in the era of the National Redemption 
Council, later renamed the Supreme Military Council (I and 
II) from 1972 to 1979. The media enjoyed a more tolerant 
and libertarian atmosphere only during the short-lived Kofi 
Busia Government (1969-72), and more especially in the 
Hilla Limancra (1979-82), when censorship was outlawed 
and freedom of the press and expression were buttressed by 
constitutional guarantees. 40 

The period since December 1981, when the presentmili- 
tary government led by Jerry Rawlings came to power, has 
been marked by attempts to impose stringent controls on 
press freedom and free expression. 41 We have noted else- 
where 42 that among the most systematically exercised overt 
and covert press control and censorship mechanisms in 
Ghana are: (i ) appointment to, and instant dismissal from, 
the editorial chairs and top management echelons of state- 
owned mass communication media; (ii) intimidation and 
physical harassment of editors, journalists and other practi- 
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tioners of privately-owned newspapers and other publica- 
tions; (iii) both outright censorship and extreme self-censor- 
ship of editorial comments, views and ideas that are critical 
of, and not in consonance with, the official line of thinking; 
(iv) regular seminars and briefings organized for media 
practitioners and official declarations on the need for the 
media to 'cooperate' with the Government in building the 
nation; (v) withholding from the media of information on 
significant public issues, and 'rumour-mongering' decrees 
that make it an offence to publish anything that could be 
deemed to be rumour. 

Also regularly employed are legislative instruments that 
ban or prohibit the publication and circulation of newspapers 
and magazines considered 'undesirable' by the Government 
The most recent of these is the Newspaper Licensing Law 
(PNDC Law 21 1) of 27 March 1989. Under the law, persons 
seeking to print, publish or circulate any newspaper, maga- 
zine or journal in the country have to obtain an annual 
renewable license from the Secretary for Information. The 
Secretary, 'if he deems fit, may revoke or suspend such a 
license by an executive instrument for a period of time if a 
holder fails to comply with any requirement, provision or 
prohibition imposed by or under the law'. d3 The law further 
stipulates that failure to comply with the requirements, pro- 
visions, conditions or prohibitions under it is an offence 
punishable by a fine not exceeding 0500,000 or imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding five years, or both. The law 
appears to be a resurrection of the 1963 Newspaper Licens- 
ing Act passed during the Nkrumah era, reinstated by the 
National Redemption Council in 1973, but abolished under 
the abrogated 1979 Constitution. It brings into prominence 
the limitations on the breadth and latitude of press freedom 
and the extent of censorship in Ghanaian society. r ' 

Press control and censorship measures in Ghana are not 
atypical of the situation prevailing in most other countries of 
sub-Saharan Africa. It would seem that political leaders in 
Ghana and elsewhere in the region regard monolithic con- 
formity and uniformity of viewpoints as the most appro- 
priate path to national development and political stability. 
The overall effect of the censorship measures and suppres- 
sion of press freedom in Ghana has been an environment 
characterized by a one-sided presentation of official views, 
to the exclusion of others, a culture of silence and reticence 
as well as *a general reluctance on the part of most Ghana- 
ians to express their opinions on political issues.' 44 Pre- 
senting an overview of press freedom and censorship in the 
country, African Concord concludes that, with only minor 
exceptions, 4 freedom of the press in Ghana has always de- 
pended on what the government wanted the citizens to know 
and how they should know it' 45 It is in the context of lack of 
access to public information channels of varied and alterna- 
tive communication messages, and the generally limited 
diversity of communication sources in Ghana, that the 
potential of new communication technologies should be 
analysed. 



Video-cassette recorders in Ghana: 
diversity, regulations and censorship * 

The video-cassette recorder scene 46 

As elsewhere in sub-Saharan Africa, video-cassette record- 
ers (VCRs) are a very recent communication technological 
phenomenon in Ghanaian society. The exact date when the 
first VCRs were imported into the country is difficult to 
establish with any degree of certainty* as accurate informa- 
tion on the issue is unavailable. But customs officials in 
Accra estimate that video-cassette equipment first found its 
way into Ghana towards the end of the 1970s. 

VCRs are imported into the country mainly by expatri- 
ates and Ghanaians who have access to foreign exchange or 
are returning home after a period of stay abroad. Recorders 
are also retailed on the domestic market, although at steep 
prices which make them an electronic luxury that only the 
affluent, privileged urban 6iite and expatriates can afford. 
There are no precise figures on the number of homes in the 
country that own video-cassette recorders. However, judg- 
ing from the number of television sets in the country (one per 
cent of the population of 12.2 million), 47 one may say that 
the scale of VCR ownership is negligible. 

But the most discernible feature of the video scene in 
Ghana is not the private ownership of VCRs but rather the 
development and growth of video theatres where films on 
videotape are shown commercially. As in conventional cin- 
emas, the public is admitted on payment of an admission fee 
(averaging 030 per show). The development and spread of 
video theatres in many parts of the country — especially in 
urban areas — have opened up access to VCRs and extended 
the Video experience' to the less affluent population seg- 
ment With video theatres and commercial showing of video- 
cassette tapes, exposure to films on videotapes goes far 
beyond the small number of homes or individuals who are 
actually VCR owners. 

The development of video theatres in Ghana began in the 
second half of 1981 when a mere half dozen opened in the 
capital, Accra. By the mid- 1980s, however, the operation of 
video theatres had become a lucrative and booming business 
for local entrepreneurs. It attained considerable growth, 
spreading rapidly to other major cities and towns, although 
there is a heavy concentration in the Accra-metropolitan 
area and Kumasi, the country's second largest city. Officials 
at the Ministry of Information estimate that by 1988 there 
were over 2000 video theatres in the country, although only 
a few of them had been officially registered. 

The rapid growth r the number of video theatres may be 
attributed to: (a) the inability of the 1 1 0 cinemas in the country 
to satisfy the desire of movie-goers for more recent films; 
(b) the increasing patronage given to video theatres, especially 
by young people, because of their novelty, and because video 
theatres are seen as convenient entertainment outlets, usually 
in one's own neighbourhood; and (c) the relatively low cost of 
setting up a video theatre as compared with that of a con- 
ventional cinema house: all that is required is the VCR, a 
television screen or projection device, a small space, a few 
chairs and some pre-recorded video-cassette tapes. 
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The growth of video theatres in the country appears to 
have posed three basic problems: (i) theatres exhibited films 
on pre-recorded videotapes that were mostly pirated and 
thus violated copyright provisions in Ghana as well as inter- 
national copyright laws to which Ghana is a signatory; 
(ii) by exhibiting films which had not been censored and 
certified, theatres violated cinematograph laws in the coun- 
try and exposed the Ghanaian public to films that were 
deemed unsuitable for certain audiences and harmful to 
cultural and social values; (iii) video theatres had become a 
profitable business but, since most of them were not regis- 
tered as business concerns, the central government did not 
receive much revenue from them as income taxes and other 
duties were unpaid. 

Faced with these problems, the Ministry of Information 
drafted a set of regulations to control the operations of video 
theatres and renting libraries in the country. Their purpose 
seems to be to hah the spread of video theatres and minimize 
their socio-cullural influence, while making them conform 
to copyright and other statutory requirements, in particular 
laws relating to the entertainment business. 

VCR regulations 

On 10 September 1983, the national daily newspapers car- 
ried a news release from the Ministry of Information, signed 
by the Information Secretary, setting out the regulations 
governing video theatres, renting libraries and recording 
studios. They laid down the conditions that video proprietors 
had to fulfil to legalize their operations, as follows: (i) films 
for commercial exhibition should receive prior authoriza- 
tion from the legitimate copyright owners in accordance 
with provisions of the Copyright Act of 1961 ; 48 (ii) films to 
be exhibited at video theatres should have been submitted to 
and passed by the Film Censorship Board in compliance 
with the Cinematograph Act of 1961, as amended by the 
Cinematograph (Amendment) Decree, N.R.C.D. 350, 1975; 
(iii) premises to be used for video exhibitions should be 
licensed by the Inspector General of Police in accordance 
with the relevant provision of the Cinematograph Act of 
1 96 1 as amended; and (iv) exhibitors of cinematograph films 
such as videotapes should pay a prescribed percentage of the 
fees collected as duty to the Central Revenue Department as 
stipulated under the Entertainment Duty Act of 1962. 49 

Another news release from the Ministry of Information, 
published in the national dailies on 20 April 1984, detailed 
the procedures for censorship of films on video cassettes to 
be exhibited commercially. Proprietors of video theatres and 
renting libraries throughout the country were now required 
to: (i) submit a list of video cassettes to be censored to the 
Office of the Copyright Administrator, Ministry of Informa- 
tion; the list should be accompanied by photocopies of the 
following documents: (a) the operator's/hirer's company 
registration certificate; (b) income tax clearance certificate; 
and (c) certificate of registration as a video centre issued by 
the police; (ii) make an annual contribution of 02,000 s0 and 
0 1 2,000 respectively to a Copyright Office Fund established 
by the Ministry of Information before his or her cassettes arc 
censored; since 1984 the annual contributions have been 
revised as follows: (a) renting libraries with collections of 



1000 or more cassettes: 050,000, (b) libraries with collec- 
tions of 500 to 1000 cassettes: 030,000; (c) libraries with 
collections of less than 500 cassettes: 015,000; and (d) ex- 
hibitors of video theatres: 05,000; (iii) pay a censorship fee 
of 0200 on each cassette and a certificate fee of 020 on each 
censored title (the censorship fee has been revised to 01,000 
for each video cassette); and (iv) obtain a certificate of cen- 
sorship for every cassette to be made available for inspection 
by the staff of the Inspectorate Division of the Cinema 
Section of the Information Services Department, the Police 
or the local People's Defence Committee (now Committee 
for the Defence of the Revolution), 51 

In February 1985, the Ministry of Information issued 
additional requirements for video theatre operation. These 
stated that: (i) only original video tapes should be exhibited; 
use of unauthorized duplicate or pirated copies was prohib- 
ited; (ii) tapes for commercial exhibition should be hired 
only from video libraries and clubs approved by the Minis- 
try; and (iii) whenever the legitimate copyright owner of a 
cassette film was identified after the granting of approval, 
the video theatre proprietor would be required to pay addi- 
tional royalties to him. 

No formal channels have been established specifically to 
implement the video regulations. Rather, three existing in- 
stitutions are requested to ensure that proprietors of video 
theatres and renting libraries adhere to the requirements of 
the regulations. These are the police, local Committees for 
the Defence of the Revolution, and the Cinema Section of 
the Information Services Department. Persons from these 
institutions are authorized to visit video theatres to demand, 
as proof of compliance with the regulations: (a) a certificate 
of registration indicating that the premises have been li- 
censed for public exhibition of films on video tapes; (b) 
admission tickets purchased from the Central Revenue De- 
partment; (c) an income tax clearance certificate; (d) a letter 
from the Information Services Department indicating that 
the films to be shown have been censored; and (e) a letter 
from the Ministry of Information on the copyright status of 
the films to be exhibited. 

VCR censorship 

Strictly speaking the video regulations arc mainly an amal- 
gam of the existing requirements concerning the entertain- 
ment business in Ghana. They are an attempt to respond to the 
exigencies generated by the use made of video-cassette 
recorders and tap^s as part of new communication technology. 

The regulations require proprietors of video theatres and 
renting libraries to submit all videotapes for commercial 
exhibition for censorship by the Cinematograph Exhibition 
Board of Control (the Film Censorship Board) in Accra. The 
Board, originally set up under the Cinematograph Act of 
1961 to censor films for exhibition in public cinemas, cen- 
sors films on video tapes according to the same criteria as 
films on celluloid. 

It is authorized to reject films that may offend the reli- 
gious sensibility of any sect, or cause or strengthen racial 
misunderstandings or hostility, or which arc offensive to 
generally accepted standards of decency. It is also author- 
ized to censor or excise materials in films that arc perceived 
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to violate good taste, social and moral values, such as scenes 
depicting explicit sex, violence, crime, brutality against 
women, or scenes in which Africans play an inferior role. 52 
The Film Censorship Board is composed of representa- 
tives of different ministries, religious bodies, police and 
armed forces, children's, youth and women's organizations, 
trade unions and writers' and teachers' associations. In a 
sense, it is a statutory body set up to guard public values 
against the negative effects of films shown publicly. The 
ostensible purpose of film censorship in Ghana, as in many 
other countries in the region, would seem to be to ensure that 
films screened before the public do not impair social, moral 
and cultural values. 

Among other factors the desire to minimize the potential 
negative impact of video technology on the moral and cul- 
tural fabric of Ghanaian society seems to have motivated the 
extension of conventional film censorship to video-cassette 
films. 53 In the wake of the rapid growth of video theatres in 
the country, their possible social impact has been disquiet- 
ing to many people. Concern about the potential negative 
effects of exposure to uncensored video-cassette films has 
been expressed in many ways. 

In a meeting with video theatre proprietors in Accra on 1 5 
September 1983, the Secretary for Information expressed 
government concern about the showing of pornographic and 
violent films at video theatres which were 'undermining the 
moral standards' of the country. In May 1984, when inaugu- 
rating the reconstituted Cinematograph Exhibition Board of 
Control in Accra, the Under-Secretary of Information spoke 
of films depicting sex, violence and crime being shown at 
video theatres, and of their impact on Ghanaian society. He 
noted that most films screened in cinemas and video theatres 
portray other societies and subtly create needs and values that 
do not correspond to the level of development in the country. 54 

Similarly, in September 1984, participants at a 
colloquium in Accra on 'Film and Video Censorship: Gha- 
naian Social Values and Ghanaian Youth' noted the need to 
safeguard Ghanaian social values and norms against the 
negative effects of foreign films being shown at video thea- 
tres. The speakers argued that exposure to certain kinds of 
influence on videotapes could make Ghanaian youth adopt 
norms, beliefs and life-styles that were incompatible with 
the country's social values. The consensus at the forum was 
that the way to deal with such negative effects was strict 
censorship of undesirable films or aspects of films that were 
deemed unsuitable for public exhibition. 

The national media also took up the issue of the impact of 
video theatres on Ghanaian social and moral values. To 
illustrate, in an editorial comment in 1984 the People s 
Daily Graphic made a strident attack on video theatres, 
observing that most of them 'pander to people's most pruri- 
ent instincts by showing artless sex and violence* and serve 
as 'centres for disseminating decadent Western cultural val- 
ues'. 55 In 1985, the same newspaper referred to the increase 
in unauthorized video theatres in rural communities and 
commented that video shows were 'corrupting and destroy- 
ing the ideals and values of our heritage as well as bending 
the moral fibre of our youth'. 56 

In mid- 1986, when general concern was expressed about 
the patronage of video theatres by schoolchildren and its 



adverse effect on school attendance and the morals of youth, 
the Ministry of Information issued a ban on afternoon opera- 
tion of video theatres. However, reflecting on the^general 
weakness in implementing the video regulations, the ban 
was neither effectively nor vigorously enforced. Thus, two 
years after the ban had been issued, a small-scale survey 
carried out in Accra by the Ghana News Agency indicated 
that many proprietors of video theatres were contravening 
the regulation. The survey reported that among those who 
patronize day-time video film shows were young school- 
children (aged 5-15 years), school drop-outs and govern- 
ment employees. 57 

In response to the mounting concern about this situation 
(from both individuals and such pressure groups as the 
Christian Council, the Muslim Representative Council and 
women's organizations), the Ministry of Information pub- 
lished additional regulations on video theatres in September 
1988. These: (a) restricted video shows to between 6 and 1 1 
p.m. on weekdays and from noon until midnight at week- 
ends; (b) required film titles to be displayed outside 
premises, with clear indication of the rating 'X', 'A' or 
'U'; 58 (c) stipulated that children under 18 years should not 
be allowed in or permitted to loiter around the premises, and 
(d) required video theatre operators to ensure, among other 
things, that the premises were well-ventilated and had ad- 
equate toilet facilities. 

Video: variety of choice 

The impetus to enforce regulations and impose video cen- 
sorship appears to have been strengthened by an outcry 
among sections of the Ghanaian population against the po- 
tentially negative effects of video on society. However, the 
regulations also raise questions of media freedom and cen- 
sorship. In an earlier section, we observed that among ele- 
ments characterizing press freedom are the provision of 
alternative and diverse sources of information and the possi- 
bility of choice available to the individual. We also concep- 
tualized press freedom as being not merely the property right 
of journalists and other media practitioners but also the 
individual's right of access to a variety of communication 
sources and freedom of choice of messages (including enter- 
tainment) from such sources. 

New communication technologies in Ghana, as else- 
where in sub-Saharan African societies, have the potential to 
modify the predominant patterns of communication systems 
by minimizing government control of media content and 
offering a diversity of choice to the individual. This poten- 
tial is at present most evident in the multiplicity of entertain- 
ment programmes that video has generated in Ghanaian 
society. The advent of video in the country has provided a 
wider choice of media entertainment programmes and has 
lessened dependence on conventional cinemas and the State- 
owned single-channel television station. The latter operates 
for an average of six hours a day, generally providing mono- 
tonous, dull and often boring programmes, Also, because of 
lack of foreign exchange potential, films on celluloid im- 
ported and exhibited in most of the 110 cinema theatres 
throughout the country tend to be outdated Indian, Chinese 
and Western fare. 
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Data collected in interviews with 70 respondents point to 
a genuine awareness that video technology provides free- 
dom to select from a wide range of films and other entertain- 
ment fare, with the long-term possibility of diversifying and 
offering alternative sources of information to the public. 

The interviews were conducted in the capital, Accra, in 
April 1989. The respondents were 20 'observers of the com- 
munication scene' in Ghana and 50 others who own or have 
VCRs in their homes. The respondent group, categorized as 
'observers of the communication scene', comprised re- 
searchers and scholars in communication education institu- 
tions, information officers, senior media practitioners and 
others involved in media activities. The group consisted of 
15 male and five female correspondents; their ages ranged 
from 29 to 57, the mean age being 37 years. The 50 respond- 
ents classified as * video owners' were mostly civil servants, 
businessmen and housewives, although a few were students 
in secondary or university institutions. On average, this 
category of respondents had secondary level education or 
higher, and their ages ranged from 1 8 to 55, with a mean age 
of 35 years. There were 26 male and 24 female respondents 
in this group. 

Of the 50 respondents who have video in their homes, 21 
(42 per cent) watch every day, 1 5 (30 per cent) watch at least 
once a week and the remaining 14 (28 per cent) watch less 
often. They usually watch American or Western *spy* or 
detective films and musicals, although they also occasion- 
ally watch sports or war and religious films. People who 
have videos in their homes rarely visit cinemas. Most of the 
respondents (41 or 82 per cent) have either never been to the 
cinema or attend only occasionally. On the other hand, 40 
(80 per cent) of those interviewed watch films and other 
entertainment programmes such as local drama on the na- 
tional television at least once a week. However, the films 
shown on television are usually old American or German 
docu-drama such as 'Hawaii Five O', 'Derreck' and 'Old 
Fox'. 

The general view among both the 'observers' and * video 
owners' groups of respondents was that video has diversi- 
fied entertainment fare by providing Ghanaians with an 
opportunity to see films and other entertainment pro- 
grammes that cannot be, or are not, shown on the national 
television or in the cinemas. Video owners feel that it pro- 
vides them with a rich source of entertainment that is alter- 
native to, and in many ways better than, what is on offer in 
the cinemas and on television. Virtually all respondents (63 
or 90 per cent) said video gives access to a variety of films 
and different entertainment programmes. As a 35-year-old 
housewife observed, 4 whereas I can rent as many as seven 
video films a week, the nearest film house shows only one 
outdated film for a whole week and at times a whole month. ' 
Another respondent remarked that while there is limited 
choice in the cinemas and on television, video provides the 
chance to choose as many different films as one wants to see 
or can afford to rent. 

Only three respondents were of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should control the importation of video-cassette re- 
corders into the country. In the view of most other respond- 
ents, controlling the importation of videos would restrict 



access to information and entertainment and inhibit the ex- 
ploitation of the technology for development A communi- 
cation scholar observed that 'there should be no restriction 
on the acquisition of knowledge. Everyone must have access 
to information.* However, most 'observers* and 'video 
owners' interviewed (53 or 76 per cent) thought that some 
control of video films, especially those with a pornographic 
or violent content, is necessary to ensure that what is exhib- 
ited does not impair the cultural and moral values of Gha- 
naian society. But the opinion was also expressed that con- 
trol of videotape films restricts the right of choice and that 
any control should be exercised by individuals or video 
operators and not by the Government 

In addition to the perception of video as providing free- 
dom to select from a variety of films and other entertainment 
programmes, many of the 70 respondents (37 or 53 per cent) 
were also of the opinion that the technology could serve as 
an alternative source of news and information. It was sug- 
gested, for example, that video could be used to provide 
'realistic and detailed information', not only about signifi- 
cant national and international events but also about the 
problems of the rural population, development projects and 
achievements of small communities and national cultures. 
Such recorded videotapes might be shown in video theatres 
or ad hoc community video centres, besides being made 
available at rental centres. However, there was generaTy- 
expressed scepticism as to whether the present political 
climate in Ghana would be favourable to such airing of 
views, particularly those that were political in tone and 
critical of official policies and programmes. 



Summary and conclusions 

The latter half of the twentieth century has seen a phenom- 
enal growth in new communication technology. At the inter- 
national level, the new communication technologies have 
created greater opportunities for information circulation and 
exchange in the world community. They have facilitated 
rapid and instantaneous news and information flow between 
different regions and extended the communication milieu in 
many societies. Although sub-Saharan African countries are 
generally at the periphery of the communication revolution, 
there are increasing signs that the new technologies are 
gradually investing the region. Satellite and computer-based 
systems, telex, facsimile, video and desktop publishing fa- 
cilities are all finding their way into many African countries. 

Their capacity to offer a variety of communication 
sources and channels provides these new technologies with 
the potential to liberate the individual from government 
restrictions on information flow and broaden freedom of 
choice and access to diverse sources of information. This is 
apparent above all in the diversity of choice and multiplicity 
of entertainment programmes generated by video in many 
sub-Saharan African societies. Video technology also means 
freedom from rigidly controlled media systems. It enables 
people to choose the place and schedule for viewing ac- 
cording to their taste. On the whole, however, government 
reaction to the video phenomenon has been marked by 
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attempts to impose censorship on the new technology in 
order to restrict its uses and minimize its potential influence 
in society. 

The present study of VCRs in Ghana is an attempt to 
examine the impact of the new communication technologies 
on access to information and entertainment programmes, 
press freedom and censorship in the sub-Saharan African 
region. It outlines the regulations on the use of VCRs in 
Ghana and analyses their relationship to press freedom and 
censorship. It also attempts to assess, among a number of 
observers of the communication scene in the country and a 
number of VCR owners, the perception of freedom that the 
technology offers with /egard to entertainment programmes 
and news and information dissemination. Data collected in 
the course of interviews with 70 respondents bear out the 
general view that video has diversified entertainment fare by 
allowing Ghanaians to see films and other entertainments 
that are not available on national television or in cinemas. 

New communication technologies have a potential for 
democratizing and decentralizing communication systems, 
diversifying information sources and broadening the range 
of choice and information reach in sub-Saharan Africa. 
However, whether this potential can be nurtured or smoth- 
ered depends on such variables as the attitude of the ruling 
body towards the new technologies and the dominant politi- 
cal environment in society. Even where authoritarian con- 
trols and censorship are exercised over existing media sys- 
tems, efforts will still be made to incorporate the new tech- 
nologies. However, the gradual diffusion of new communi- 
cation technologies in the region will, in the long term, 
undermine the effective implementation of government 
regulations and controls. At present, this is particularly evi- 
dent in the ineffective attempts to implement VCR regula- 
tions and censorship in Ghana and elsewhere in sub-Saharan 
Africa. And the difficulty in exercising government control 
over communication systems will continue as other new 
technologies come into widespread use. Long-term impli- 
cations of the advent of new communication technologies in 
African countries would then appear to be diversification of 
communication sources, extension of information reach, 
gradual transformation of communication systems and 
minimization of government controls. 

Thus, although there is little evidence at present to sug- 
gest that video, for example, is being used to cany under- 
ground political messages as happened, say, in the Philip- 
pines at the time of the assassination of opposition leader 
Beningno Acquino and the people's revolution that swept 
Ferdinand Marcos from power, 59 the possibility exists that, 
as video and other new communication technologies be- 
come more common in the region, segments of the popula- 
tion will use them to supplement or even as substitutes for 
the news given out by the national mass media. Attempts to 
restrict the distribution of materials with an 'objectionable' 
or 'undesirable' content, as in the case of pornographic or 
violent material, will become increasingly futile. By giving 
the individual the option to choose from a wide variety of 
available materials, video technology makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, for national decision-makers to control or 
eliminate undesirable communication messages. AsGuptara 
(1985) has observed, communication technology develop- 



ment will make censorship more and more difficult, particu- 
larly in developing countries. 60 He notes: 

It is relatively easy to censor what is published or circulated in 
printed form, or indeed in broadcast form; it is relatively difficult to 
censor the use of video and audiocassettes, multiple copies of 
which can be reproduced fairly conveniently and quickly by any- 
one who possesses (the) equipment... 61 

In the main, the present study has confined itself to the 
impact of a single new communication technology in one 
country of sub-Saharan Africa. It has necessarily been ex- 
ploratory and probing, although its observations and conclu- 
sions may well be applied to many other African societies. 
However, further investigation is necessary to explore the 
relationship between the advent and diffusion of new com- 
munication technologies and variables such as diversifica- 
tion of communication sources, expansion of information 
reach and choice, and minimization or maximization of 
government control over communication systems in the re- 
gion. 

Indeed, African communication scholars, researchers and 
policy-makers need to examine the extent to which new 
communication technologies can be utilized to promote par- 
ticipation in and discussion of issues of national importance 
and the requisite measures to facilitate this process. As 
Nelson (1988) has remarked, while new communication 
technologies can enhance national information resources, 
they will be meaningful to national development only if they 
are accorded adequate space to play a crucial role in the 
decision-making process and have a place in national plan- 
ning activities. 62 Effective citizen participation in decision- 
making and development planning calls for accessibility to 
information and varied information sources as well as free- 
dom of choice — possibilities which new communication 
technologies can be harnessed to provide. 
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New communication technologies 
and information freedom 
in Latin America 



Rafael Roncagliolo 



A framework 

Information freedom 

Information freedom refers to two legal and social condi- 
tions: the right to transmit and receive information without 
any public or private limitation, prohibition or censorship; 
and the existence of both the resources and channels needed 
to exercise this right by any one social actor in a society. 
Juridical analysis seeks to verify if the legal framework 
guarantees freedom of expression, while the sociological 
perspective investigates whether the practical conditions to 
exercise this freedom exist. 

Thus understood, information freedom ever constitutes 
an expanding territory. Democratic policies on information 
and communication propose precisely to expand the field of 
action and the number of actors who use this freedom From 
an operational point of view, to use a statistical analogy, the 
degrees of information freedom are expressed by increases 
in both access to (reception of) and participation in (trans- 
mission of) the flow of messages. These degrees of freedom 
are measured, therefore, in terms of the number of receivers, 
the plurality of the messages and the diversity of sources. 

The rapid development of new communication technolo- 
gies can be seen in this context in terms of its effects on the 
above degrees of freedom. The problem confronted here can 
be formulated in the following questions: do the new com- 
munication technologies favour an increase in information 
freedom, incorporating new sources and social actors into 
the information flow; or, on the contrary, are they limiting 
these freedoms by concentrating resources and control in 
fewer hands? 

We will attempt to answer these questions by referring to 
two recent Latin American experiences: popular video and 
the use of microcomputers for information interchange 
amongst non-governmental organizations (NGOs). Video 
and microcomputers are two advanced technologies in the 
field of information and communication. This presentation 
certainly does not cover the whole field of information and 
communication nor all the new technologies. It does, how- 
ever, refer to experiences that should be taken into account 
when balancing the condition and perspectives of informa- 
tion freedom within the region. 



New communication technologies 

It is important to remember that mass communication, tele- 
communications and the information system form a single 
economic sector. This sector is the axis of the cultural in- 
dustries (in the terms used by the Frankfurt School); it is the 
basis for the democratization of societies, the predominant 
educational agent (television was once considered a form of 
parallel school') and the most dynamic sector of modern 
economies. 2 

The basis for considering these three factors — mass 
communication, telecommunication and information — as a 
single sector is the fact that they are increasingly integrated 
and in particular the fact that they form a dynamic unit 
within which highly interactive advanced technologies de- 
velop. Thinking along these lines, Parker announced that we 
have moved from 'communications' to 'compunications'. 
Some French scholars state that the technological revolution 
in progress is not only *informatic' but 'telematic'. 

The academic trend presently recognized as the 'critical 
school* of communication research — Gonzales Manet, 
Hamelink, Mattelart, Mosco, Nordenstreng, Schiller and 
Schmuclar, to mention but a few authors — has for some 
time pointed out this integration, as well as explained its 
military and financial basis. It is a field that expands in an 
atmosphere of domination, but one in which alternative 
answers and challenges emerge, such as the ones we intend 
to explore here. 

The information and communication sector constitutes 
the sociological, politico-cultural and macroeconomic 
framework within which are situated the experiences con- 
sidered in this report. 3 In order to understand its effects on 
information freedom fully, it is important to consider six 
relevant characteristics of this sector: 4 

First: The sector's share of the Gross National Product 
grows at a much faster rate than any other sector of the 
economy. 

Second: Its productivity also grows at a greater speed 
than all the rest. 

Third: A rising proportion of the Active Economic Popu- 
lation is incorporated in this sector. Any statistically-clas- 
sified occupational chart will demonstrate that in this sector 
the growth of workers per ann urn is greater than in any other. 
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Parker also demonstrated this in his study of the United 

States. 

Fourth : Costs and prices rise at a slower rate in this sector 
than in others. In actual fact, however, they fall. This is 
shown by the everyday consumption of end-products, be 
they video-recorders, parabolic antennas or personal micro- 
computers — just to take the example of the three main 
components of the sector (social communication, tele- 
communication and information systems). It is sufficient as 
an illustration of the fact that the price of computer power is 
estimated to fall by half each year. 

Fifth: Equipment is miniaturized and decreases in size 
and weight while increasing in capacity. Good examples of 
this arc the 'Video-8' camera, the lap-top micro-computer 
and the latest parabolic antennas. 

Sixth: There is an increase in the degree of 'technological 
transparency*. The ability to handle equipment without the 
need for previous instruction or training by specialists grows 
as the available equipment evolves. 

These six characteristics produce a paradoxical rule: ac- 
cording as information and communication instruments de- 
crease in price, size, weight and handling difficulty, they 
increase in sophistication and power. This process could 
also include an increase in durability, but this is not in fact 
the case because there is an unprecedentedly high level of 
planned obsolescence. The manufacturers arc concerned to 
ensure profitable, continuous and periodic equipment 
renewal. 

This is the only economic sector that meets all of these six 
characteristics simultaneously. The speed with which it is 
expanding throughout the world is not only surprising but 
unprecedented. This explains the emergence of powerful 
grass-roots movements that have appropriated and domesti- 
cated these innovations for development, organization, 
education and the defence of cultural identities. 

With this concept and context, it is appropriate to analyze 
the two specific phenomena considered in this report: popu- 
lar video movements and the use by NGOs of micro-com- 
puters for information exchange and information-flow de- 
velopment. In boih cases, we will start by identifying the 
social actors and then present the pertinent exchanges and 
emerging networks. 



Expansion of popular video as a medium 
for information exchange 

The social actors 

In spite of its relative novelty, the video-cassette recorder 
(VCR) has spread rapidly in Latin America, giving rise to a 
whole range of commercial networks, most of them illegal. 
This illicitactivity is neither registered nor does it recognize 
any copyright or intellectual property laws. For the re- 
searcher, it is therefore a world of problematic definitions 
and access. However, some earlier studies arc, in fact, worth 
reviewing: 

1 . In Video World Wide, IPAL presented a first estimate 



of the impact of video in Latin America. 5 The following 
cases were examined: Brazil (Luiz Fernando Santoro), Chile 
(Je^to Ultola and Eliana Jam ^ 
Bayona) and Peru (Andres Costa, Henry Geddes and Rafael 
Roncagliolo). Independent and popular video was already 
mentioned in those preliminary studies. These references 
are to be found in the chapters on Brazil, Chile and Peru. 
There are no references to Columbia, Panama or Venezuela 
despite the fact that they are the countries in the region that 
have the highest number of VCRs per capita. This is a sign 
that the phenomenon arises as a result of more profound 
social processes than a mere change in the pattern of electro- 
domestic consumption. 

2. In 1989, a complete and wide-ranging report appeared 
whose conclusions were fundamental to a global perception 
of the world communication situation and, within that 
framework, the expansion of video in Latin America. This 
was the World Communication Report, which for the first 
time gave statistics that allowed comparison to be made 
between different countries and different years. 6 We have 
been able to include some reference to this work, although 
the material it contains deserves a far more detailed analysis 
than is possible here. 

3 . The year 1 989 also saw the appearance of \hcDirectory 
of Film and Video Production Resources in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 7 It was announced as *an indexed guide 
listing individuals and organizations that provide film and 
video production related services in each country of Latin 
America and the Caribbean', but in truth it constitutes the 
most extensive and systematic effort to date to locate and 
classify producers, distributors, exhibitors, festivals, publi- 
cations and all other related independent activities in the 
world of video and the cinema. 

4. In 1987 IPAL, with the support of the Centro 
Intemazionale CROCEVIA in Italy, launched an initiative 
to create an independent grass-roots Latin American video 
network called Videored. To date, five newsletters have 
been published. These systematically accumulate informa- 
tion on grass-roots video groups, videos available in IPAL's 
video library, information on exchange, services, techno- 
logical advances and other related subjects. In collaboration 
with the 'Institute Cubano de Radio y Television' (ICRT), 
and the 'Festival Internacional del Nucvo Cine 
Latinoamericano — Cine, Television y Video*, which is 
held in Havana every December , Videored expanded rapidly 
in its first few months of existence. By 30 June 1989, it had 
registered 165 Latin American members and a further 6 
from outside the region, including Burkina Faso and Mo- 
zambique. It had a video iibrary of 21 1 programmes made by 
independent producers from 16 different countries, 13 in 
Latin America, Trinidad and Tobago (1 video), Canada (1 
video) and the United States (8 videos). 

Using the information from these studies, we have made 
a table grouping information on the situation in the 16 Latin 
American countries (including Puerto Rico, which is classi- 
fied as a part of Latin America despite its peculiar legal 
status) participating in Videored (Table 1). 

The figures below shed light on the regional situation in 
Latin America and help to rectify some erroneous percep- 
tions. 
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Argentina 


214 


7.3 


37.70 


54 


8 


4 


Bolivia 


76 


N.A. 


N.A. 


16 


10 


19 


Brazil 


188 


15.0 


28.20 


61 


5 


23 


Chile 


164 


5.( 


21.95 


27 
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34 


Colombia 


102 


39.2 


17.36 


31 
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10 


Costa Rica 


210 


9.5 


31.94 


14. 


5 


6 


Cuba 


202 


N.A. 


N.A. 


9 


31 


19 


Ecuador 


73 


17.1 


17.93 


18 


6 


17 


Mexico 


136 


19.4 


31.94 


44 


3 


5 


Nicaragua 


59 


N.A. 


N.A. 


12 


7 


12 


Panama 
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Paraguay 
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Peru 
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Uruguay 
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1 


11 


Venezuela 
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Total or average 
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21.7 


19.39 
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Sources: Columns 1, 2 and 3: World Communication Report, UNESCO, Paris, 1989, pp. 159 and 427. Column 4: Ranucci, K. Directory 
of Film and Video Production Resources in Latin America and the Caribbean, Foundation for Independent Video and Film Inc., New 
York, 1989. 



First conclusion: Although the international average 
number of televisions per 1000 inhabitants (bottom of col- 
umn 1) is not a weighted average, it still confirms that 
television reaches the majority of the population of Latin 
America. In effect, there is almost one television per family. 
The image of radio as the means of mass communication, 
with television restricted to the elites, is already outdated. 
TV coverage in Argentina, Costa Rica, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico is almost total. In Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua and 
Peru, although television reaches a significant proportion of 
the population, the rural areas are excluded, at least until 
transmission via satellite and reception using parabolic an- 
tennas can be generalized. Grass-roots movements therefore 
unfold in a cultural atmosphere in which people are accus- 
tomed to living with audio-visual messages, and do not 
constitute a strange phenomenon. 

Second conclusion: VCRs have a large market, although 
they are inaccessible to the majority. Among the countries 
considered, only in Colombia, Panama, Peru and Venezuela 
does the number of VCRs exceed one third of the number of 
home TV receivers. Inothers, like Chile, the statistical infor- 
mation available probably understates the number of VCRs 
due to problems with sources. The estimates for Colombia, 
Panama, Peru and Venezuela arc well above those for Bel- 
gium (26.3 per cent) or Italy (16.9 per cent) and are of the 
same order as those for Denmark (38.3 per cent), Finland 
(38.5 per cent) and France (38 per cent). 8 

Third conclusion: The annual average rate of increase, at 
19.39 per cent (bottom of column 3), is remarkable consid- 
ering the years of economic crisis. Unfortunately, we do not 
have complete world statistics with which to confirm global 
tendencies, but we can point out that among the developed 
countries cited in the World Communication Report, only 



Italy (39.66 per cent) had a faster average rate of growth than 
Argentina, Brazil and Costa Rica. This confirms that the 
grass-roots movements are developing in a region that is not 
only accustomed to audio-visual images but in which the 
VCR is rapidly becoming a familiar appliance. 

Fourth conclusion: Both Karen Ranucci's 410 entries 
and Videored's 165 groups prove the existence of a con- 
tinuous and growing effort to domesticate video, introduc- 
ing new social actors and messages into the exchange of 
information, and thus increasing information freedom. 

A tentative classification 

There are many non-governmental entities, research and 
social development centres, unions, rural groups, women's 
associations and other types of groups tr £ are beginning to 
use video for recreation, local development, education and 
organization. In an earlier work, we have shown that the 
Latin American Popular Video Movement offers no less 
than five different types of products, often in combined 
form. 9 They arc: the video register; group video; special 
events video; anti-news video; and video transmitted by 
Hertzian waves or cable. We will consider them in order. 

The video register 

The majority of the groups using this register come from 
grass-roots experiences with print, radio or other media. 
They quickly discover video's technical and economic ad- 
vantages and use it to record daily life and history. In Villa 
El Salvador, Peru, for example, all the early organizational 
history has been gathered by magnetoscope. 10 Another Pe- 
ruvian organization , the *Cen tro de Di vulgacion de Historia 
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Popular' (CEDHIP) has, through its participation in strikes 
and mobilizations, recorded the history of the Labour Move- 
ment over the last 50 years. 



this by creating their own station, 'TV do trabajadores'. All 
of this demonstrates that the flow of information is broaden- 
ing and pluralizing. 



Group video 

Every day more efforts are made to use video for training 
and development The 'Consejo de Educacion de Adultos de 
America Latina' (CEAAL), together with IPAL, organized 
a Latin American seminar on 4 Video for grass-roots educa- 
tion' in Montevideo in March 1988. 11 One group, LU-PAN- 
GUA, from Santa Cruz, Bolivia, has a catalogue of 166 
productions. 12 Most of the development projects initiated in 
Latin America devote an important part of their education 
dimension to group and closed-circuit TV. They fully ex- 
ploit the feed-back capability of this instrument. 

Special events video 

The groups that have most developed this technique are 
those that have incorporated video production into popular 
festivities. The Brazilian group, TV VIVA, has developed a 
highly aesthetic, humorous and dramatic technique. It is 
based on recorded testimonies and popular experiences of 
the various themes of everyday life — from public corrup- 
tion to the use of condoms. The results ^are exhibited in 
public plazas for collective discussion. It is important to note 
that both TV VIVA and LU-PAN-GUA programmes are 
also used by regular TV channels. This is a sign that these 
productions are starting to exert an influence on the mass 
communication media proper. 

Anti-news video 

Another strong Latin American video movement is the pro- 
duction of 'anti-news'. The aim is to present daily news 
topics from a grass-roots perspective, antagonistic to, and 
contesting, the 'official versions'. Under the peculiar politi- 
cal conditions in Chile, Teleanalisis's work is aparadigm of 
this approach. With the help of unions and other social 
organizations, it has been able to create a truly alternative 
news network. Through this, video cassettes are periodically 
distributed presenting a different reading of national and 
international events. Here again, several TV channels from 
different countries transmit Teleanalisis programmes. 

Video for mass transmission 

There is a clear tendency in Latin America towards a blur- 
ring of the line between video and television. This is 
achieved through gaining time in the mass media for grass- 
roots expression. The demand for productions from LU- 
PAN-GUA, TV VIVA and Teleanalisis has already been 
noted. There are numerous other groups producing specifi- 
cally for mass transmission. In Cochabamba (Bolivia), 
Tarpuy broadcasts rural development programmes for one 
hour daily in Quccha. With the same end in view, IPAL in 
Peru is sponsoring a weekly hour-long transmission on 
Channel 7 of the national broadcasting channel (the 'Surcos' 
programme). San Pauio's unions have gone one step beyond 



Networks for information exchange 

Video groups have developed their work in the framework 
of horizontal, south-south cooperation, advocating regional 
collective self-reliance. In this atmosphere, each social actor 
becomes a part of the Latin American popular video move- 
ment The movement expresses itself through publications, 
meetings, training and services exchange — all of which 
help to develop a vast regional network. 

Publications 

In the IPAL documentation centre (COMRED), which is far 
from holding a complete collection, there are 46 books and/ 
or articles on Latin American video. There are no less than 7 
periodical publications dedicated to this theme received and 
registered in the centre. This does not include those publica- 
tions «hich give preferential treatment to the subject but 
which are not exclusively dedicated to video. 13 Here are 
some particulars about these periodicals and their activities 
up to November 1989: 

(a) Interaction. Bogota, Centra deComunicacion Educativa 

Audiovisual. Founded in May 1987 and produced every 
four months, with seven issues of eight pages. 

(b) Ouvirolhando. Riode Janeiro, official publication of the 
Associacao Brasileira do Audiovisual no Movimento 
Popular. Founded in December 1985 and produced 
quarterly, with three issues of four pages. 

(c) SERTAL. Bogota, Bolletin Informativo del Servicio 
Radioteleviso de la Iglesia en America Latina. Founded 
in December 1984 and produced quarterly with 19 
issues of ten pages. 

(d) Video Latinoamericano. Havana, Instituto Cubano de 
Radio y Television. Founded in July 1987, with eight 
issues of eight pages. This periodical has a vast regional 
circulation. 

(e) Videocontacto. Quito, Centra de Educacion Popular 
(CEDEP) and Centra de Estudios y Difusion Social 
(CEDIS). Founded in 1988, with two issues of six pages. 

(f) Videopopular. Sao Paulo, Boletim da Associacao 
Brasilera de Video Popular Founded in August 1984, 
with ten issues of six pages. 

(g) Videored. Lima, IPAL. Founded in March 1986 and 
published quarterly with seven issues of six pages. 

Meetings 

Since the first Latin American video meeting at the 1987 
'Festival Internacional del Nuevo Cine' in Havana, there 
have been several regional and subregional meetings, the 
most important of which have been: 

(a) IX Festival Internacional del Nucvo Cine Latino- 
americano, Cine, Television y Video, Havana, Decem- 
ber 1987. 

(b) MONTE-VIDEO 88,EI Video en la Educacion Popular, 
Montevideo, March 1988. 
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(c) Primer Encuentro Latinoamericano de Video Alter- 
native, Santiago de Chile, April 1988. 

(d) Seminario International sobre Video, Comunicacion 
Popular y Intercambio Technologico, San Jose de Costa 
Rica, August-September 1988. 

(e) Encuentro sobre Experiencias de Video en America 
Latina, Quito, October 1988. 

(f) X Festival Internacional del Nuevo Cine Latino- 
americano, Cine, Television y Video, Havana, Decem- 
ber 1988. 

(g) Encuentro Latinoamericano de Video COCHAM- 
B AMB A, Cochambamba, June 1989. 

These meetings are evidence of the enthusiasm, and the 
prospects for regional cooperation , animating promoters and 
producers of video. At the majority of these meetings, con- 
clusions and final documents have been approved and this 
demonstrates the advances made in the process of collective 
maturity. 

In 1989, it was decided to systematize the meetings, 
reducing them to two yearly events: one in December during 
the Havana Festival and the other on a rotating basis. This 
started with COCHAMBAMBA 89 and the next was 
planned for Montevideo in 1990. An established network 
has been set up, which is plural and multiform and makes 
progressively better use of resources and interactions. 

Training and services 

In addition to publications and meetings, which are privi- 
leged means of exchange, a vast number of different forms 
of cooperation are evident. Regional and sub-regional 
courses arc organized, services are exchanged and, in gen- 
eral, one can say that a new flow of information is sprouting, 
taking root and spreading. Through this flow, the products of 
each group and country are disseminated by other groups in 
the same and other countries. 

Already a Costa Rican specialist, originally invited by 
Peruvian video-makers, has gone on to work with Chilean 
and Argentinian groups. The experience of those who initi- 
ated a video computer with special equipment (a Commo- 
dore Amiga) was immediately shared and it services other 
groups both inside and outside the country. The Bolivian 
and Peruvian groups working with aboriginal languages 
(Quecha and Aymara) have organized themselves for mutual 
support. 

In August 1989, IPAL organized the first Latin American 
training workshop. One teacher was a scriptwriter and the 
other a producer, both from the Brazilian TV Globo. The 
Cuban 'Escuela Internacional de San Antonio de los Banos' 
continues systematically to recruit students and professors 
throughout the region. 

Networks 

As we noted at MONTE- VIDEO 88, the battle for greater 
freedom and plurality in the flow of audio-visual communi- 
cation 'must unfold within three complementary elements: 
grass-roots video development; viewer education; and con- 
quest of 'aerial space' or c open chr^nel transmission'. 14 
Advances in all three fields can now be confirmed and, in 



particular, ties between grass-roots videos and mass com- 
munication have been established. 

Without doubt, the Havana Festival and ttfe Instituto 
Cubano de Radio y Television have acted as a stimulus for 
these regional networks. Other organizations, such as the 
Consejo de Educacion de Adultos de America Latina 
(CEAAL) and IPAL, have added to this. Within this atmos- 
phere of inter-institutional cooperation, there are also spe- 
cific networks like the pastoral network and the Quecha and 
Aymara associations mentioned above, and national net- 
works like the 'Associacao Brasiliera do Video no 
Movimento Popular' and the Bolivian and Peruvian associa- 
tions, the latter formed following the Encuentro Nacional de 
Huampani in March 1989. 

Finally should be mentioned the special efforts in this 
field of the Union Latinoamericano y del Caribe de 
Radiotusion (ULCRA). This body groups together all public 
service (i.e. non-commercial) broadcasters and has created 
an ad hoc commission that is studying the means by which 
independent and grass-roots productions can have access to 
TV channels. The creation of this commission, initiated by 
Argentinian, Cuban, Mexican and Peruvian channels-, to- 
gether with WACC-AL, UNDA-AL and IPAL, is a symp- 
tom that exchanges amongst grass-roots video groups can 
serve to pluralize significantly the flow, sources and mes- 
sages of Latin American mass communication. All of this 
means greater and more effective information freedom. 

The use of microc unputers for information exchange 
among non-governmental organizations 

The social actors 

We have less empirical evidence with regard to the use of 
micro-computers to increase information exchange and 
freedom than we do in the case of video. We have therefore 
concentrated our empirical and exploratory efforts on Lima 
in order to find out who in this city are the actors in this field, 
and then to present the existing network in Latin America. 
The lack of systematic information prevents us from at- 
tempting the kind of classification we were able to make for 
video. 

We think it is particularly valid to choose Lima for a case- 
study because it is a city featuring the presence of a large 
number of non-governmental organizations (NGOs). Peru 
has a concentration of organizations for international techni- 
cal cooperation channelled through NGOs. It is sufficient to 
note that the National Planning Institute there has estimated 
that the total sum received by Peruvian NGOs in 1987 was 
US $ 25 million. 

For the purposes of this report, IPAL researcher Patricia 
Yep sent out a questionnaire to the 213 NGOs in Lima 
affiliated to the ' Asociaci6n Nacional de Centros*. The re- 
cipients of the questionnaire constitute a precise universe 
and provide by themselves a valid operational definition. 
The ' Asociaci6n Nacional de Centros' was established ex- 
clusively for non-profit-making organizations whose stat- 
utes declare them to be devoted to the investigation, promo- 
tion and realization of development projects. 

Due to changes of address, 14 questionnaires were re- 
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turned unopened. Of the remaining 199 organizations, 32 
replied. This reply-rate (16 per cent) expresses, perhaps, the 
fact that the vast majority of these NGOs are small institutes 
(i.e. with less than 5 staff members) who have not even 
considered the need for informatization and who, conse- 
quently, have no interest in answering a questionnaire whose 
subject matter seems remote and inapplicable. Of the 32 
replies received, 7 were from institutions having no comput- 
ers, although they intend to obtain these in the near future. 
That left 25 responses from NGOs to be analyzed. The main 
conclusions are as follows: 

First: One NGO failed to indicate the date on which 
equipment was acquired. The data for the remaining 24 
given in Table 2 are: 



Table 2 



Year acquired 

Before 1976 

1977-79 

1980-82 

1983-85 

1986-88 

1989 

Total 



Number of NGOs 
0 
1 

0 
5 

16 
2 
24 



Second: It is important to note that the NGOs follow 
general market trends when purchasing. All have bought, or 
received as donations, IBM or compatible equipment. Some 
also have Apple or Commodore apparatuses but, with one 
exception, these arc in addition to PCs. 

Third: The 25 institutions here considered own, as a 
group, 106 computers. lBMs cr compatibles account for 96 
of these. There is an average of 4 .2 computers per institution , 
but this figure is unbalanced since one institution aloneowns 
29 computers. For the remaining 24 institutions, the average 
is 3.2 computers, which is quite high. 

Fourth: Note that only one institution has a PS/2, 8 have 
A fs and 14 have XTs. The predominant CPU is thus the 
8086 model. This could mean a relative set-back in relation 
to newer equipment. This fact is related to the Peruvian 
market situation at the time these machines were acquired. 
The arithmetic mean, median and mode apply to 1987, 
scarcely 2 years before the survey. 

Fifth: NGOs' acquisitions are, in general, along the lines 
of mar! el expansion. We have seen this with hardware and 
ii ,i le c applies to software: word processors (Wordstar and 
Wo' d Perfect); spread sheets (Lotus 1 -2-3 and Quattro); data 
base programmes (dBase and UNESCO'S Micro ISIS), and 
desk-top publishing (Ventura) — in that order. 

Nevertheless, the ^arly acquisition of modems indicates 
that information and telecommunication exchange has been 
present almost from the start of the informatization process. 
Even though the equipment is not the most recent, powerful 
and fastest available, a relevant development is that 7 of the 
25 NGOs (28 per cent) have also acquired a modem and 
belong to, or intend to join, specific networks: Intcrdoc and 
Gconct. Information exchange is becoming a function every 
bit as important as publishing documents and administering 
projects. 



The questionnaire included a question concerning the 
purpose for which complementary equipment was acquired. 
Modems occupied first place in priority, followed by: more 
powerful microcomputers; additional terminals; printers; 
mice; scanners; monitors; and various expansion cards. 

One can conclude from this small survey that the flow of 
information exchange through the use of computers will 
become, in a very short time, a common and habitual prac- 
tice. It feeds mainly on the Interdoc network, to which we 
will return presently. 

Exchanges and networks 

Despite the low level of utilization recorded by Lima NGOs, 
and the similar situation we may hypothesize as existing 
elsewhere in Latin America, it is remarkable to record the 
rapid progression of telecommunication innovations. In less 
than five years, the more dynamic NGOs have travelled 
from mail services, to the telephone, to the telex, to the fax 
and finally to electronic mail. 

The world-wide project Interdoc has played an outstand- 
ing role in this modernization process. The project originated 
following the 'International Conference on Documentation 
for Change' held in Lisbon in January 1982. Forty-six del- 
egates from documentation centres throughout the world 
participated. The role of world-wide co-ordination in the 
project was undertaken by IDOC in Rome, while a further 
meeting was convened by this institution in Velletri in Italy 
in October 1984. The final resolution of that meeting called 
for the formation of *a network of documentation centres 
and active groups of non -governmental organizations' 
which would provide channels to share information-han- 
dling experience and establish a collective data-bank. The 
network would be known as 'Intcrdoc'. 15 

Latin America, represented in Interdoc by the Peruvian 
DESCO, immediately took up the challenge and, with the 
help of the Chilean ILET, began publishing the bulletin 
Contact-0 at the end of 1985. Up to late 1989, 18 issues had 
appeared. The Latin American NGOs in Intcrdoc organized 
no less than ten meetings and workshops in the four years up 
to 1989 and were already exchanging information via mo- 
dems. Among the NGOs participating in this network are: 
CEDES and CLACSO from Argentina; INEDER and 
UNITAS from Bolivia; IBASE from Brazil; ILET from 
Chile and Mexico; CINEP from Colombia; CEDEP and 
CEDIS from Ecuador; CRIES from Nicaragua; CEASPA 
from Panama; CAAAP, CERA Las Casas, CIPCA, DESCO, 
and IPAL from Peru; ICD and IOCU from Uruguay. Sub- 
regional networks have also emerged: the Peruvian centres 
have established Intcrdoc Andino, thanks to their strategic 
location in different geographical zones and social strata. 
CIPCA is in the north; CAAAP in the Amazon; CERA Las 
Casas in the southern Andes; and DESCO and IPAL in Lima. 

This process directly benefits from the development of 
world networks oriented towards development problems 
and within which NGO participation is privileged. Examples 
arc: Carinct, Gconct, Grcennet and Pcaccnct. In addition to 
this there is a Latin American electronic mail service initi- 
ated by IBASE in Brazil. 

All of this adds up to new actors, messages and allerna- 
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tivcs in the trans-border flow of information and data, which 
should broaden information freedom and the efficiency of 
NGOs, although it is still too early to formulate a balance 
sheet and firm conclusions. 
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New communication technologies 
and press freedom: 
a Chilean case study 



Fernando Reyes Matta 



Introduction 

The incorporation of so-called new technologies by Latin 
American countries during the 1980s has coincided with a 
process of recovery of democracy and representative institu- 
tions in most of these countries. In 1977, only Colombia and 
Venezuela had democratic institutions and political parties. 
By 1 987 the situation had changed: only Chile and Paraguay 
were governed by military regimes. The news media, and 
the professionals working in them, had to convert from 
working in authoritarian political structures to a model of 
political pluralism and a multiplicity of social organizations, 
i.e. move from a situation in which investigating and asking 
questions were dangerous and could lead to prison or other 
forms of punishment, to one in which they were required to 
give an account of social diversity and meet the needs of a 
democratic culture aspiring to disseminate its demands and 
proposals via the different media. 

The technological transformation in the region was 
marked by three phenomena that emphasized the accessibil- 
ity of the news: 

1 . Satellites and parabolic antennas have originated new 
consumer areas, sometimes legal, sometimes illegal. TV 
reception is now possible across national boundaries and the 
contents often originate either in northern countries like 
Spain and the United States or in other countries of the sub- 
continent such as Chile and Brazil. 

2. Video recorders and video production have provided 
a new audiovisual space in which democratic alternatives 
could find expression, as in Chile and Uruguay. 

3. Microcomputers and the creation of networks and 
data banks have greatly increased news interaction, in spite 
of obstacles and repression. They have also made possible 
the creation of alternative information nuclei to the central- 
ized and powerful data systems. 

These three technological factors have created new con- 
ditions for communication. The traditional industrial media 
have been most powerfully affected, in particular the printed 
media. Here a tension has been building up between the 
potentials of this new technology and the inertia of a system 
that structured its basic patterns of news collection and 
distribution on those of the last century and the beginning of 
this one respectively. 



The disruption and contradictions generated by the new 
technologies in traditional communication patterns are fur- 
ther enhanced by the increasing tension between the legal 
frameworks within which the mass media operated, which 
in most cases date from the Second World War, and the 
possibilities of the new situation. An obvious example is the 
possibility of television transmissions across international 
borders and their reception by parabolic antennas, either for 
retransmission by a local station or for direct home con- 
sumption. There are some extraordinary cases of this in, for 
example, Bolivia and Colombia. 

The impact of the microcomputer and the creation of 
networks linking personal computers via the modem and the 
telephone has led to the development of a new level of 
information exchange in the northern countries, and we can 
observe active progress in this direction in several Latin 
American countries, for example Brazil, Mexico and Chile. 
The new level of exchange is marked by autonomous infor- 
mation flows, both along the North-South axis and between 
the countries of the region. This technology gives rise to 
'communities of interest* formed in the pursuit of specific 
subjects, which structure their own electronic conferences 
and gather information for network members. Important 
examples of this sort of development are the Peacenet and 
Geonet systems, which are respectively concerned with the 
situation in Central America and the ecological problems of 
the Amazon and Antarctic regions. 

Within the framework created by these two changes — 
the shift from authoritarian rule to democracy and the infor- 
mation expansion generated by the new technologies — it is 
necessary to analyze the challenge presented to the practice 
of journalism. The computerization of the editorial room 
poses new challenges for text production and editing and for 
the relationship between journalists and external sources, 
especially when these are data-banks, whether originated by 
the media themselves or by other national and international 
organizations. 

In the Southern Cone countries of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay there is now a double 
challenge to journalism. Itmust both efficiently incorporate 
new technologies into its daily activities and transform itself 
at a pace that is compatible with efforts to restructure de- 
mocracy. 
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Chile: a case study 

This paper concentrates on the example of Chile, but some 
comparative references will be made to Mexico and Uru- 
guay. Chile has lived through a fundamental contradiction in 
the past 15 years. On the one hand, freedom of speech has 
been severely and, in some cases, critically limited. On the 
other, and in the name of modernization, highly advanced 
techniques have become available, especially in the areas of 
telephones, telex, data transmission and fax networks. 

The crisis of freedom of speech began before 1 1 Septem- 
ber 1973. Political polarization began during the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1970 and increased during the term of 
office of the Popular Unity Government Journalists and the 
mass media as a whole ended up taking sides. Professional- 
ism and freedom to analyze suffered so severely that even in 
1989, Chilean journalism had not yet recovered. Following 
the military coup in 1973, a series of measures were adopted 
to 'demolish the political press'. Newspapers, magazines 
and editorial houses linked to political parties and owned 
cither by left-wing individuals or by the Popular Unity 
Government itself were closed down. In some cases their 
equipment and offices were seized. At the same time the 
right-wing paper La Tribuna and the Christian Democratic 
La Prensa were forced to close down through economic and 
political pressure. The same phenomenon was experienced 
by the political magazines. A number of journalists were 
incarcerated and some killed on the day of the coup or during 
the following week. Chile began to live a process in which 
an important part of society was deprived of representative 
means of communication. 

By 1976 the need to create a 'non-official' medium was 
highlighted by the closure of Radio Balmaceda, a station 
linked to the Christian Democrats which had become the 
focus of confrontation with the military government. 
Against this background the magazine Solidaridad emerged, 
protected by the Archbishop of Santiago. It was followed by 
APSI, a bulletin specializing in foreign affairs, which ex- 
panded over the years into a weekly general information 
magazine. In 1977, as a result of a conflict between some 
press owners and a group of predominantly Christian Demo- 
cratic journalists, the magazine Hoy waa created. This re- 
mained the principal forum for national public opinion up to 
the mid-1980s. 

Between 1977 and 1980, the official objective of the 
military government was to give the country a form of 
legality. The 1980 Constitution legalized the press system; 
some other non-official magazines emerged as part of the 
ambiguous framework it installed, e.g. La Biciclcta, 
Analisis, and Hacienda Camino. These were dedicated re- 
spectively to youth and cultural recovery, a wide and plural- 
istic political debate, and peasant organization. The 1980 A 
Constitution included the following guarantee: 

Each and every natural or legal person has the right to establish, 
edit and maintain newspapers, magazines and journals under the 
conditions indicated by the law. 

However, this right was modi fied by Transitional Article 24 
which stated that any new publication must obtain prior 



authorization from the Ministry of the Interior. 

Following popular protests and mobilization in 1983, 
political life became more open and there was space for 
different radio news stations. The top radio station, Radio 
Cooperativa Vitalicia, oriented its programming towards 
key components: broadcasting music with 'democratic con- 
notations* from Latin America, as well as Cuba, Italy and 
Spain; and a permanent news service, particularly about the 
opposition. Despite its lack of transmission equipment, it 
was able to establish a network of associated stations 
throughout the country. The mechanism for this was the 
state-owned National Telecommunications Company which 
honoured its contract to relay the news since it was forced by 
the Government to operate under very strict constraints 
which imposed self-financing. This case was a vivid exam- 
ple of the contradiction between the Government's restric- 
tive social and political policies and its application of an 
extreme free- market economic model. As we shall see be- 
low, this also permitted the creation of alternative video 
networks and the distribution of independent newscasts to 
autonomous video-audience networks. 

In the new conditions, the first magazine to use a compu- 
terized editorial office was the reborn Cauce. A similar 
situation made possible the publication of Pluma y PinceU 
which became a leading cultural journal in 1986 and 1987. 
The 'official' media also introduced new technology. In 
1981 the existence of a fixed exchange rate enabled the El 
Mercurio group to implement a complete modernization 
plan which involved moving the bulk of operations to the 
area of Lo Castillo, near the Cordillera mountains. Almost 
the entire process was computerized and a data bank estab- 
lished using material going back to the first issue of the 
paper in 1900 and including all newspapers and magazines 
from the 1980s. The project was completed in 1988, at 
which point it provided the most modern information sys- 
tem of any newspaper in Chile and one of the most advanced 
in Latin America. 

The economic crisis altered the finances of the great 
national papers. In 1981 the El Mercurio group held 70% of 
total investment in newspapers, valued at US$513 million. 
By 1981, however, that investment had fallen to US$359 
million. Four years later, the total corporate debt of the 
group totalled US$128. As a contrast, at the same time the 
total for the public debt of all publishing companies in Spain 
was no more than US$30 million. In January 1985, after the 
owner Augustin Edwards pledged all his personal belong- 
ings as guarantees, an agreement was reached to stagger 
settlement of the group's debts over a ten-year period. 

The main creditor of the group, as well as that of the other 
main newspaper chain, the La Tercera group, is the Banco 
del Estado — the state-owned bank. Accordingly, despite 
technical modernization, economic dependence has meant 
that censorship and political restrictions continue to be se- 
vere. Until the 1988 plebiscite, news coverage in these media 
was decidedly in favour of the regime of General Pinochet. 

The regime also tried to tighten its control over the op- 
position press when it decreed Law No. 18015 in 1985. This 
provided for fines and imprisonment as penalties for ignor- 
ing restrictions on attempts to 'establish, edit, and circulate 
new publications.* The independent media were forced to 
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engage in long legal battles in order to continue publishing. 
One way round this was shown by the 1987 transformation 
of Fortin Mapocho from an information journal aimed at 
traders in the Vega Central produce market to a centre-left 
newspaper, following its purchase by former senator Jorge 
Lavendero. 

The same year saw the emergence, after a long series of 
requests for authorization, of the newspaper La Epoca. 
Linked to the Christian Democrats and committed to mod- 
ernization and independent professional journalism, this was 
the first non-official newspaper to be planned around new 
large-scale journalistic technology. It has a fully-com- 
puterized system with thirty terminals and a central memory 
bank, giving immediate access to the material published by 
the paper over the preceding six months. 

These developments, however, culminated in a series of 
lawsuits and penalties imposed on directors and journalists 
of different media. On 31 December 1988 the Government 
withdrew accusations against nearly 40 individuals in 28 
cases in the civil and military courts. Despite this, the Jour- 
nalists* Association charged that the Government had only 
dropped a small number of the total attacks on journalists. 
An official spokesperson replied that the Government could 
not withdraw the cases that were under active consideration 
at the time, 'because there are other state bodies involved in 
the corresponding legal actions.' A week later the President 
of the Journalists' Association revealed that there were 18 
journalists involved in 27 cases still before the military 
courts. 

In May 1989 there were more than 30 laws in Chile 
restricting the freedom of the press, a figure that can only be 
compared with the situation in South Africa. Constant gov- 
ernment persecution of journalists came to a head in 1988 
when the Journalists* Association called three national 
strikes. These symbolic stoppages, lasting five minutes in 
the first case and one hour in the others, had a strong impact 
because they were supported by journalists from both the 
official and opposition media and took place during press 
conferences and similar events. 



New technologies and press censorship 

The introduction of new technologies in Chile has become a 
reality, despite difficult economic conditions. Expenditure 
on computers, software accessory equipment and, more re* 
ccntly, faxes and cellular telephones, increased from 20 per 
cent of total investment of the national media in 1983 to 52 
per cent in 1988. Despite the big economic differences be- 
tween newspapers such as Las Ultimas Noticias of the El 
Mercurio chain andFortin Mapocho, the latter has been able 
to compete using the minimal technical resources of eight 
microcomputers and a telex. It owes its influence toefficicnt 
and rapid news coverage. 

The modernization of journalistic practices under the 
repressive conditions described above has, however, had a 
sequel in a new manifestation of the 'polarization vims'. 
During the 1980s some media, particularly those of the 
opposition, developed a tendency to divide things into black 



and white, good and evil, authoritarian and democratic, gov- 
ernment and opposition. A new generation of journalists is 
needed today for whom these simple polarities are no longer 
adequate and who wish to give a more nuanced account of 
social and political life. According to editors and directors 
from across the political spectrum, recent graduates in jour- 
nalism lack the drive and initiative to undertake proper 
professional reporting, despite their technical sophistica- 
tion. Accounts mention that new entrants are 'efficient in 
theory but mediocre in practice', that 'people are impreg- 
nated with a feeling of fear in ... carrying out their profes- 
sional work', and that 'the generation of the 1980s has been 
educated with many more deficiencies than ours'. 

A similar picture emerges elsewhere. In Argentina, for 
example, the same dichotomy of technological modernity 
and low professional level was reported by the well-known 
journalist Jorge Bernetti. According to him, on his return 
following democratization, the level of information of the 
new-generation journalists was exceedingly low. One of the 
conclusions of a seminar held in Buenos Aires in 1986 to 
discuss the crisis in journalism was that the introduction of 
new technology into editorial offices, particularly the in- 
creased use of microcomputers, had substantially reduced 
the stability of the editorial staff. In the 1970s, the normal 
staff needed to produce a publication was around the 40 
mark. Today, the staff consists of four or five individuals 
responsible for organizing and producing the magazine 
while free-lance collaborators produce the material for 
publication. 

According to Oscar Gonzalez, general editor of the 
magazine El Periodista, the traditional media were the first 
to introduce new technology in order to maintain their 
competitive position. It is important to point out that the 
newspapers which led the move to incorporate new tech- 
nology were precisely those linked to the Military Govern- 
ment, and that there is therefore no correlation between 
modernization and democracy. A similar dichotomy 
between the authoritarian regime and the incorporation of 
new technologies was observed by Richard Caballero in 
Paraguay. 

In Uruguay, on the other hand, the transition from mili- 
tary government to democracy led to a crisis for those small 
magazines that had been important in the struggle for de- 
mocracy. The traditional media had the resources — better 
professional staff, well-established distribution networks, 
new printing technology, advertising monopolies, etc. — to 
enable them to prosper in the new conditions. 

The availability of new technologically-dependent re- 
sources, for example electronic data-bases, does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are actually used. A study in Mexico 
examined students of journalism, professors and researchers 
in communication, and journalists. In the case of the stu- 
dents and academics the study found that, although their 
institutions had access to 10 international data-bases, more 
than 30 per cent of the individuals surveyed were unaware of 
their existence. In the case of the five principal newspapers 
surveyed, only the government daily El National had access 
to international data-bases, and none of the papers had its 
own fully-operational news data-base. The general findings 
of the survey were that: 
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(i) slate-controlled data-bases, other than those run by 
universities, were the least consulted since they were 
designed with the specific needs of a government insti- 
tution in mind; 

(ii) outside the natural sciences, students consult data-bases 
for bibliographic searches only; 

(iii) apart from a small group which finds them very useful, 
academics only consult data-bases when undertaking a 
specific project; 

(iv) journalists are interested in news data-bases but do not 
seem to be concerned with the possibilities of using non- 
journalistic bases. 

It may be possible to account for these pauerns by citing four 
factors, as follows: 

(i) it is expensive for students and researchers to consult 
data bases; the minimum consultation period is 10 
minutes and charges run at around US$70 per hour, 

(ii) data bases only offer abstracts; full originals are pro- 
vided on request, but this takes up to six weeks in the 
case of international data bases; 

(iii) local material is scarce in international data bases; 

(iv) lack of awareness about the existence and content of 
data bases is widespread; data bases are not consulted 
simply because they exist, and potential users need to 
know what they are and where to find the appropriate 
one. 

The present study organized a survey of 48 Chilean journal- 
ists from different media as a representative sample of the 
500 editors, writers and reporters working for the nationally- 
influential media. The survey was concerned with four main 
areas: 

(i) personal experience of computerized information and 
its use in newsrooms; 

(ii) experience of information research, particularly the use 
of data-bases; 

(iii) the training needs created by new technology; 

(iv) views of future developments. 

The full results of this survey are presented in an annex to 
this article. Here we only draw out and comment on the most 
important features of the responses. 

The majority of those surveyed had only recently made 
contact with computers: in 58 per cent of cases the first 
contact was reported as taking place between 1983 and 1985 
(the date of the survey). This contact was mostly as a result 
of exogenous factors such as 'a company decision'. Sixty- 
six per cent of respondents gave this answer as opposed to 
only 1 1 per cent who claimed that their first contact was the 
result of * personal initiative'. This explains why they tend to 
visualize the computer as a word-processor rather than as 
something that can transform the journalistic environment. 

Behind the answers lies an evident desire to keep up to 
date. The majority of those surveyed (65 per cent) consid- 
ered that they could not continue working as before, whilean 
important segment (48 per cent) considered that they were 
now living in a new phase of the editor-writer relationship. 

Alongside the survey, an Analysis Workshop on the 
Journalistic Situation was organized. In this, many journal- 
ists reported that their encounter with computerization was 
closely related to their experiences during the last phase of 
the authoritarian period. At the 1989 Workshop, recent 



graduates of college journalism courses and young profes- 
sionals stressed three basic concerns: 

(a) Communications and journalism schools are far behind 
in their efforts to educate students in the possibilities 
offered by new technologies. The recovery of demo- 
cracy demands a professional who is capable of handling 
these resources in order to construct solid and real news. 
Schools should be hives of active experimentation. 
Today, schools of journalism have been outstripped by 
initiatives that originate beyond the University. 

(b) Computerization and access to data banks may relate 
journalists to 1 colder* news sources and thus create a less 
hyperkinetic form of professional practice. Journalistic 
creativity can continue to flourish in these conditions if 
its basic purpose is to produce useful and attractive 
material for the public. 

(c) The new technologies certainly develop new trends in 
the labour market, but they also produce new opportun- 
ities for professional practice. The production of maga- 
zines and specialized bulletins, their distribution by 
electronic mail, the creation of information and con- 
sultancy bureaux and the creation of data bases and 
banks all embody new opportunities for journalists and 
information professionals. 

One major conclusion of the workshop was that the recovery 
of democracy in some countries, and the need to improve it 
in others, has brought about a situation in which it is neces- 
sary to define journalism as an activity that requires the 
capacity to mediate through criticism in order to become 
more efficient and modern. Journalism professionals must 
analyze the new experiences and define new rules of con- 
duct for themselves and new production practices. 

Within that framework, the relation with the new tech- 
nologies must be seen as 'access to the tools for dialogue'. 
What journalists expect is that these tools w ill be transparent 
to them, so that they may be fully incorporated into news 
practice and provide the basis for a modern journalistic 
discourse that may be specified as: 

Data + Report + Context. 

Behind the formula is the need to deliver these threecompo- 
nents in harmony, recovering the deep concern for data and 
information inherentin industrial journalism, especially that 
of the United States. On the other hand, there is the need to 
take from debates centred on a New International Informa- 
tion Order the demands for more context and the locating of 
an event within the processes immediately preceding it. 
Exact, elaborate and clear facts are required to support the 
journalistic text A report rich in description and quotation 
which unites the diverse components of an event favours the 
natural diversity and plurality of life. Finally, the powerful 
emphasis on the elaboration of the context helps the media 
confront increasing demands, especially acute in the written 
media, that they give an account of the 'why' of an event. 
The challenge is to produce journalistic accounts in which 
things are made visible by the precision used to situate them, 
the description that identifies them and the explanation that 
provides a proper historical location. 

The practice of uiis kind of journalism leads to work on 
what was called at the 1989 Workshop 'active juxtaposi- 
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tion'. By this is meant that accounts of events may be pro- 
duced in the traditional journalistic manner, using graphical 
material derived from statistics and other sources, the usual 
bureaucratic methods of accumulating and synthesizing 
memoranda and so on, surveys and polls, quotations and 
historical documents that have relevance for contemporary 
events and the reproduction of texts and illustrations from 
elsewhere. Taken together and juxtaposed, these constitute a 
synergy at a higher level of relevance and information for 
the reader. 



New technologies and the increase 
of expressive capacities 

The tran {formation to democracy in Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay was marked by similar features: there existed a 
substantial industrial base with the capacity for utilizing 
advanad technologies, but its potential was limited by the 
supply of competent professionals capable of working with 
it and getting the most out of it within the confines of 
political pluralism and current democratic institutions. The 
need for an examination of the potential of these technolo- 
gies with regard to the capacity for self-expression present in 
each society is emphasized when we consider the following 
factors: 

(a) the possibility of an increase in local communication 
and cultural identity when viewed from the global or 
transnational perspective of the permanent expansion of 
communication; 

(b) the possibility of originating new networks within coun- 
tries, as well as on a regional level, with the purpose of 
increasing political, economic and cultural col laboration 
among Latin American countries. 

The case studies described below illustrate these questions. 

Cable TV in Argentina 

A national colour TV system was established in Argentina in 
1978 as a means of covering the World Soccer Champion- 
ships held there that year. The ABC Colour station was 
technically advanced, but an analysis of the news transmit- 
ted shows that Spectacle journalism* dominated the output. 

In 1980, with the expansion of cable, the audio-visual 
space in Argentina began to expand. Although the initial aim 
was to make TV available in remote areas, the system 
quickly expanded in the big cities as well. In December 1980 
the Communitary Closed Circuit TV Association of Argen- 
tina was founded and by 1987 had seventy active members. 
In addition to these, some forty manufacturers of technical 
equipment and materials and service suppliers were "joint 
associates'. The long-debated Law on Radio Propagation 
provided de facto authorization for these systems to dis- 
seminate advertising. 

At the end of 1 987 , the President of the Association stated 
that 1 16 cable stations were currently in existence in Argen- 
tina. Of these, 48.7 per cent were in the capital and province 
of Buenos Aires and 51.3 per cent in the interior. Nearly 
40,000 homes were served by these stations. Subscribers 



closely identified with their channel and the system pro- 
duced a wide variety of messages in the artistic, news, cul- 
tural, education and sports fields. 1 Despite a severe eco- 
nomic crisis, the use of cable TV has increased since 1982. 
An explanation of this is that middle-class families in par- 
ticular, prevented by prevailing socio-economic conditions 
from visiting the cinema or the theatre, have looked increas- 
ingly to TV as the source of their entertainment . 

When we come to analyze the contribution of cable to 
freedom of speech in Argentina, we find that the system 
reproduces the same plurality as the national broadcast 
channels. According to Roberto Cenderelli, the cable chan- 
nels are really like video clubs and TV innovations will have 
to come from the broadcast channels. We may say that in the 
case of Argentina there has been an expansion of the tech- 
nological resources available but, given the political stage 
upon which this modernization has taken place, censorship 
and the restriction of expression and local cultural factors 
have remained in place and to some extent increased. 

Video and TV in Chile 

The Chilean case is similar. There are extended networks 
throughout the country: the National Chilean Television 
Network (TVN), has 132 receiving stations, five of which 
have an independent capacity. There are also some minor 
networks linked to university-owned stations, the most im- 
portant of which is Channel 1 3, covering most of the central 
region. Although these stations have improved their equip- 
ment and increased their transmission capacity — for exam- 
ple TVN signed an agreement with Panamsat — the real 
developments have been in the area of independent produc- 
tion companies. 

A survey conducted for this study identified 22 main 
production companies, some of which have the same fa- 
cilities as a medium-sized TV channel, except for trans- 
mission. This is a development of the last decade and is in 
large part due to the favourable dollar-exchange rate and 
free-market economic policies. These companies began 
operations in the commercial and advertising sphere but 
have since developed an 'expressive* capacity that enabled 
the leading ones to provide, for instance, the material for the 
fifteen minutes of free transmission time that allowed the 
democratic political forces grouped in the Concerted Parties 
for Democracy to present the case for voting W in the 
plebiscite. For the first time, the national public saw a new 
television language, a new image and a new attitude towards 
journalistic investigations. 

Important sectors of independent production earn their 
livelihood from advertising and this has enabled them to 
develop highly-skilled teams who dedicate their spare time 
to the production of 'independent video*. Because of the 
favourable exchange rate and low import taxes, there has 
been a steady rise in the number of video -recorders in Chile. 
Some 140,000 recorders were imported in 1988 and the 
official number known to be in the country rose to 245,000. 
If we include unofficial imports, it may be estimated that in 
1989 there were more than 300,000 machines in the country. 

The possibility of using this new technology as a channel 
for free speech was already recognized in the 1970s. In 
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1978, the ICTUS theatre company, with support from the 
Netherlands, organized a project for the production of inde- 
pendent documentaries and dramas aimed at low-income 
groups and social organizations. Between 1980 and 1983 
there was a development of the use of video to record collec- 
tive memory and social and political events not shown on 
TV. By 1985 there was widespread production and circula- 
tion of independent videos. ' Video art' was widely used by 
plastic artists and an annual festival showing the best pro- 
ductions organized. A regular 'video news-sheet', Tele- 
analisas, was launched by an independent magazine and 
distributed monthly through subscriptions to individuals and 
organizations linked to the church and political parties. In 
April 1988, Teleanalisas. together with ICTUS and other 
organizations, held the first Latin American Meeting of 
Alternative Video. The professional skills acquired in these 
projects meant that at the end of the 1980s it was possible in 
Chile to develop new TV channels and provide them with 
plural and democratic programme schedules of a high 
standard. 

In the second half of 1989 there was active discussion of 
the need for new radio services and high expectations of 
founding new TV stations, particularly in the UHF band of 
the spectrum. Political groups, private entrepreneurs and 
media professionals are now seeking to run TV stations. 
According to a study published by the Centre for Public 
Studies (CEP), a private TV station would represent good 
income-generating prospects. The study shows that the cost 
of establishing a full production and transmission service for 
a small TV station serving the Santiago urban area would be 
in the region of US$1.2 million plus 16 per cent local taxa- 
tion. 2 

Cable TV and the new audio- visual space 

TV channels are only one of the new potential audio-visual 
spaces opening up. Another is the expansion of parabolic 
antennas with the capacity of delivering satellite signals 
directly into the home. The commercial installation of these 
devices began in Chile in 1968. Among the first customers 
were mining and agricultural companies, hotels and private 
homes. In 1988 installation costs ranged from US$2,300 for 
a dish capable of receiving one channel to US$9,000 for a 
system capable of receiving signals from all four of the 
satellites whose footprints cover Chile. 3 Our own study in 
February 1989 suggests that a medium-sized antenna cost- 
ing US$3,000 would give access to 10 channels: three from 
Argentina, two United States Government information 
channels, 2 United Kingdom channels, 1 Spanish channel 
and one each from Cuba and the USSR. For US$7,000, 14 
channels were available: those mentioned, plus CNN, Chil- 
ean National Television and channels from Peru and Ven- 
ezuela. At a cost of US$10,000, a powerful antenna would 
give 31 channels: those mentioned, RAI from Italy, three 
major Brazilian channels, various American entertainment 
channels and one sports channel. 

It is not yet possible to say exactly what the implications 
of these possibilities will be. There appears to be some 
contradiction between the desire to develop regional TV and 
the likely impact of an international TV system. Debates 



about the viability of developing local stations suggest the 
following conclusions: 

(a) Local TV will gain in strength and identity only if it 
realizes that it must co-exist with satellite TV. It should 
therefore concentrate on representing the aspirations 
and imagination of the local community in which it 
exists. 

(b) The development of antennas for community use in 
buildings, housing projects and so on will help the 
development of cable companies which aim to cover 
small areas. As is already the case in other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, these will offer the benefit of free reception , 
charging subscribers for the distribution of services. 

(c) Any analysis of Chilean TV developments in the 1990s 
which considers only the transformation and democrat- 
ization of the large channels must be partial and out- 
dated. The audiovisual space is being expanded as the 
TV screen becomes a multiple-offer terminal with both 
national and international services available. 

So far, however, cable TV has not expanded significantly. In 
1984 a decree allowed a company called Intercom, linked to 
the El Mercurio group, to provide services in three high- 
income areas of Santiago. Its expansion has been modest. 
For a subscription of US$20 per month a service consisting 
almost entirely of US transmissions is provided, plus a 
videotext service of news from the editorial offices of El 
Mercurio. From the point of view of freedom of speech, this 
service makes an insignificant contribution, since only Eng- 
lish-speaking subscribers have been able to benefit from 
access to such debates as the one relating to the US presiden- 
tial election. 

Networks and microcomputers 

The use of microcomputers and computer networks creates 
the space for greater freedom of speech. The development in 
Chile has been rapid. In 1987, 18,000 personal computers 
(PCs) were imported into Chile, and the same figure was 
reached in the fm;t half of 1988. In February 1989 it was 
estimated that there were 5 1 ,000 PCs in use in Chile. During 
the first 10 months of 1988, computer imports were valued 
at US$736 million, representing an increase of 37 per cent 
over the previous year. 4 

The communication possibilities presented by these ma- 
chines can only be understood in relation to the expansion of 
the telephone network which has been very rapid indeed. At 
the end of 1987 there were an estimated 700,000 telephone 
lines in Chile and the development plan of the Chilean 
Telephone Company (ENTAL) for that year called for the 
installation of 129,000 new lines in 29 cities throughout the 
country in 1989-1990. Projections to the end of 1992 pro- 
pose an investment of US$1.2 million in order to reach a 
total of 1.3 million lines, 50 per cent of which will be linked 
to digital exchanges. 5 

Digitalization is oncof the hallmarks of thenew competi- 
tive environment brought about by the denationalization of 
companies in the field. ENTAL-Chile, now a private cor- 
poration, is digitalizing transmission throughout the country 
in order to increase telephone and data traffic. It has set up a 
subsidiary, the National Network for Data Transmission, 
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which will implement the package commutation technology 

used by the majority of networks internationally. This 
technique provides for communications amongst multiple 
users without fixed charges. Rather, payment is in propor- 
tion to use, and costs fall progressively. In addition, there are 
two other companies — VTR and Chilepac — operating in 
the field. This situation is unusual in the developed, let alone 
the developing, world and some commentators have de- 
scribed it as chaotic. 

These developments have led to changes in work prac- 
tices not only in private business but in the academic field 
and for institutions concerned with social development. 
During the past 15 years, more than 200 non-governmental 
organizations have been set up in Chile. During the last 
couple of years some of these have started to set up data 
banks and coordination networks, and the communications 
media are just starting to discover these as a source of 
information. 

In the course of 1988, three Workshops on Journalism 
and Computerized Information were held in Chile, invol- 
ving a total of 75 professionals. Their aim was to familiarize 
journalists who had access to microcomputers with the ex- 
isting data banks in both academic and government institu- 
tions in order to help them find information useful to their 
work. These workshops examined the following points: 

(i) Connection and information research within the 146 
conferences presently included in the Peacenet system, 
particularly those concerned with Central America, 
disarmament and global ecology. 

(ii) Interaction with Latin American .databases (Desco in 
Peru and Ibase in Brazil) whose response to requests for 
information takes no more than one or two hours. 

(iii) Use of the *E1 Coordinador' programme for information 
production and the collation of information from such 
institutions as FLASCO, CIDE (in the field of educa- 
tion) and SUR (which is concerned with grass-roots 
social actors), as well as other political figures who have 
adapted their personal computers to this system. Three 
special reports resulting from these exercises were 
published in the local press, in addition to the additional 
skills gained by the participants. One very important 
lesson was the possibility of communication using a 
much cheaper de-phased system rather than through 
direct on-line access. The information requested was 
sent direct to the hard-disc of the user, at a very high 
transmission speed, saved directly and then, after dis- 
connection, made available for more leisurely work. 

The result was an experimental process whereby a press 
room made contact with three institutions with requests for 
information. The answers, used by the journalists in line 
with their specific objectives, provided the basis for the 
whole reportage of a publication. The most important conse- 
quence of these experiments was the fact that they pointed to 
new information sources within civil society. If we consider 
democracy as a process of permanent research and trans- 
formation, the freedom to propose alternatives is a necessary 
condition for its functioning. In that case, information be- 
comes a development resource. Information is no longer the 
exclusive preserve of the mass media, and it no longer solely 
obeys the industrial logic of their production. Information 



can also be distributed, processed and multiplied within civil 
society by means of computerization. The result is three 
factors of enormous importance to die professional activities 
of journalists: 

(i) they have to identify a plurality of information sources 
and know how to contact them; 

(ii) they need to reflect socio-political diversity with preci- 
sion, showing the social actors who represent this diver- 
sity; 

(iii) they need to identify the alternatives, the new political 
discourses and expressions, that emerge in open, free 
andcreativedialogueamongstsocialinstitutions,thanks 
to the use of technological networks and the new in- 
struments that computerized information is making 
available. 



National policies on new technologies 

National communication policies have been central topics 
of debate at least since the 1970s. New technologies have 
presented new problems that have been insoluble with con- 
cepts, like the sovereignty of the national state over its 
resources, inherited from the nineteenth century. If informa- 
tion has increasingly become a central resource, the fact that 
it is distributed and received across national boundaries has 
forced changes in the concept of sovereignty. 

Efforts to develop telecommunications in Latin America 
in the 1950s and 1960s were made with the belief that the 
state as the arbiter of the common good was the appropriate 
vehicle for such initiatives. New technologies, however, 
have meant that important sectors of telecommunications 
activity have been developed by private initiatives and this 
has been accompanied by a tendency to * de-regulate' under 
pressure from Western countries and particularly from 
United-Staies-based transnational companies. The political 
debate in Chile has been conducted within this framework. 
An example is in the field of video in which a special law, 
No. 18443, was passed to prevent the circulation of 'pirate 
videos'. 

Telecommunications are controlled by Law No. 18168, 
known as the General Telecommunications Law, which 
came into effect on 1 October 1982. This law has the follow- 
ing heads: General Dispositions; Concessions and Authori- 
zations; Exploitation and Operation of Telecommunications 
Services; Infringements and Sanctions; and a Final Chapter 
that systematizes previous laws and temporary rules and 
regulations. These apparently subsidiary matters include 
one item of cardinal importance: they define the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Telecommunications. Underthis ruling, a sub-Ministry with 
responsibilities in the field of telecommunications is ex- 
pected to: 

(a) propose telecommunications policies; 

(b) participate in national and regional planning of telecom- 
munications developments; 

(c) ensure that laws, rules, technical regulations and inter- 
nal dispositions are executed, as well as any interna- 
tional treaties, contracts and agreements relating to 



telecommunications in Chile, and the national telecom- 
munications policies approved by the Supreme Govern- 
ment; 

(d) elaborate and keep up-to-date basic telecommunicatic s 
plans; 

(e) enforce current legal decrees, rules and complementary 
regulations; 

(0 administer and control the electromagnetic spectrum; 

(g) dictate technical regulations related to telecommunica- 
tions and exercise control over their enforcement; 

(h) represent the country, in the name of the Chilean Tele- 
communications Administration, before the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union and for the purpose 
of subscribing to telecommunications agreements with 
other nations in accordance with the authority invested 
in the Ministry of Foreign Relations; 

(i) attribute telecommunications concessioas and permits, 
seeing to their approval, refusal, suspension, nullity and 
termination according to law; 

0) coordinate with the Ministry of National Defense and 
other competent institutions the formulation of rules and 
entrance controls for the import of telecommunications 
equipment and regulations governing their manufacture 
and use; 

(k) request, and be entitled to receive, from any institution 
operating in the field of telecommunications and any 
public institution, all facts and information necessary to 
the discharge of its duty; 
(1) apply the administrative penalties laid down by the 

General Law on Telecommunications. 
Article 1 of the law defines telecommunications as 'any 
transmission, emission or reception of signs, signals, written 
material, images, sounds and information of whatsoever 
type, via a physical line, radio transmission, optical medium 
or other electromagnetic system.* In accordance with the 
Constitution, Article 2 states that 'all citizens of the Repub- 
lic shall have free and equal access to telecommunications 
and any person whatsoever may apply for concessions or 
permits defined by the law, except in those cases where 
current legislation expresses the contrary.* In line with gen- 
erally-accepted Latin-American criteria, the law declares 
that 'free-reception or radio broadcast telecommunications 
services, public telecommunication services and limited 
television services shall require a concession authorized by 
a legal decree for their installation, operation and exploita- 
tion.* The law also establishes that the duration of such 
concessions will be of indefinite duration, except in the case 
of sound radio broadcasting which will have a duration of 1 5 
years. 

Article 29 of the law precisely defines the freedom of 
action of companies working within a free-market frame- 
work. It states: 'Public telecommunication service prices or 
rates, located within the national territory and transmitting 
to f** a - exterior, shall be freely agreed upon between the 
service suppliers and end-users, This shall also apply to 
intermediate services employed and contracted among the 
different companies, entities or persons involved in the serv- 
ice.' 

Within the framework of this law, the sub-Ministry of 
Telecommunications dictated Resolution No. 345 on 24 
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September 1988 establishing technical rules and regulations 
to operate 'a public data transmission network through pack- 
age commutation*. This regulation was promulgated in a 
situation in which there had been two or three years of 
development of data transmission without any specific leg- 
islation determining who had the right to transmit and under 
what conditions. The resolution stated in particular that: 
Data Transmission has faced important developments on 

both national and worldwide levels; 
Telecommunications allow for the multiplication of possi- 
bilities in traditional information services, scientific as 
well as commercial, granting end-users access to the 
computational power and accumulated information of 
electronic computers; 
It is necessary to establish the telecommunications infra- 
structure needed to gain access to computerized infor- 
mation systems in order to satisfy the demand for data 
transmission services; 
A Commutation Network should be established, specifically 
oriented to data transmission, so that such communi- 
cations may enjoy a high-quality and reliable service; 
It is necessary to establish rules and regulations to allow for 
the flexible development of the Data Network and to 
establish the necessary conditions to allow this Network 
to operate in conjunction with other Public Service 
Communications Networks. 
The analysis of this resolution is particularly interesting 
when one considers the distance that normally separates the 
technical phenomenon and the legal framework organizing 
its practical implementation. Article 7 specifically refers to 
the necessary definitions and abbreviations required to un- 
derstand the law: this fills four full pages of the legal docu- 
ment. Among the definitions arc: Commutation Board, 
Computerized Information, Data Packaging, Data Station, 
Data Transmission, Node, Subscribers* Distribution Nctand 
so on. It is quite possible that many aspects of this law are 
still somewhat mysterious to the non-expert The impor- 
tance of the regulation lies in the fact that it officially recog- 
nizes the existence of a data transmission service and es- 
tablishes the position of those authorized as concessionaries, 
as well as the rights of subscribers and users. Similar legal 
frameworks have come into force recently in Colombia and 
Uruguay. 

Behind these legal regula Jons designed for the new tech- 
nological situation, however, the transition to democracy in 
some countries in the region has meant that it has become 
urgent to establish new laws governing more traditional 
fields such as the press, radio and television. An example of 
a democratic debate on these questions is the discussions 
relating to and final texts of the new Constitution of Brazil 
which was put into effect on 5 October 1988. A rather 
different example is provided by Chile where the debate on 
new legislation for these traditional areas of communication 
is complicated by the process of the return to democracy and 
the aspiration of some groups to maintain control of sectors 
of the information and communication industry. 

At the start of 1989, the National Government Junta, 
which had granted itself all legislative powers during the 
military regime, began studying proposals for a new Press 
Law and other projects concerning the National Radio and 
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Television Council. The latter will create the possibility of 
the expansion of private TV in different audio- visual spaces. 
The Press-Law project speaks of social communication 
media as 'daily newspapers, magazines or journalistic write- 
ups; printed material, signs, posters, commercial notices, 
monthly inscriptions, catalogues or emblems destined for 
sale, distribution or exhibition in public places or meetings; 
radio, television, movies, loudspeakers, photographs and, in 
general, any instrument for recording, reproducing or trans- 
mitting words. ' This last provision is particularly important 
in the case of software. The Chilean computer industry 
hopes, within a short period, to become an important soft- 
ware exporter within Latin America. A study has shown that 
1.2 per cent of the Chilean Gross National Product is in 
computing. Industrial policies aim at the production of origi- 
nal software. 6 The increasing number of microcomputers, 
and the use of multiple copies of programmes, led to a 
situation in which software was being employed under very 
dubious legal conditions, usually weakly-defined under the 
copyright laws. An effort to establish order in this field, and 
rules that would be respected by all parties, was made fol- 
lowing a legal dispute in which the American companies 
Lotus Development and Ashton-Tate accused nearly thirty 
major Santiago companies, including banks and financial, 
industrial and service institutions, of using pirated software. 

In the case of the National Radio and Television Council, 
the official proposal is that the Council comprise representa- 
tives of the President of the Republic, the Senate and the 
Supreme Court (one each), two representatives of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and one member of the Institute of 
Chile. Under this plan, representatives of the university, 
higher education institutions and television professionals 
would be excluded, despite the fact that they were present in 
the past. The powers of the Council are wide-ranging: to 
grant, renew, modify or cancel radio and television conces- 
sions; to sanction stations with suspension of up to one 
week, a warning or a monetary fine. Modifications have 
been made to this law by the Executive Power concerning 
the status of the three existing legally-recognized stations. 
They will be changed from public corporations to open 
independent ones. If these proposals were fully imple- 
mented, they would mean that the policies of the station 
would be determined by a Board of Directors answerable to 
the major stockholders. 

The Concerted Parties for Democracy declared that all 
this legislation would have to be discussed by the Congress 
and the new President, both to be elected at the end of 1989. 
They argued that the laws passed by the Military Govern- 
ment after the plebiscite of 5 October 1988 were rushed 
through in order to transfer important areas of telecommu- 
nications and the media to private corporations and institu- 
tions linked to the military. The communications media in 
general, and even some of the official media, considered that 
such legislation should only be implemented after a full 
study of the situation. This attitude is in contradiction with 
the interest in transforming the conditions under which the 
TV industry is developing. 

This is the essence of the question for new policies: how 
to interpret the new spaces opened up by democracy and the 
communication situation which will come to exist therein, 



while at the same time preserving the heritage of the com- 
munication structures created in the previous decades. 



Professional transformations 

The new technological scene described above, and the pro- 
fessional limitations of journalists and administrators in 
communication media, are leading to the realization that 
media professionals must face an accelerated re-training 
programme and that substantial changes have to be made in 
the education of future journalists and communication pro- 
fessionals. This need for a new type of education not only 
applies to those who wish to work in information and com- 
munication. It also affects general education programmes 
designed to create a new relationship between citizens and 
information. Understanding the latter is a basic requirement 
for modern economic development as well as stable de- 
mocracy. It is not simply a question of new tools and new 
products, or facing up to changes in a previously-existing 
process. What we actually face is a mutation that calls for 
change of mentality on the part of information professionals. 
The philosopher Dr Fernando Flores, an expert in commu- 
nications, recently argued that 'the future of computers 
passes through social communication, not artificial intelli- 
gence.* He has developed a conversational-design theory to 
support the interaction in direct and wide-reaching human 
communication made possible by the new technology. Ac- 
cording to this Chilean expert, digital integration and the 
possibility of synchronization without physical co-presence 
are the great advantages of the computer which can be 
exploited in the future: 

Digitalization and globalization of the planet are the facts prepar- 
ing the field for the birth of an entrepreneurial organization theory 
which will surpass the hybrid and electric practices in operation 
until now. 7 

Within the framework of these conceptions, two stages of 
communication become clearly visible: the industrial com- 
plex of mass communications, and the system of social 
communication networks via computerized information. 
Journalists and social communication professionals are 
challenged to look for information and to distribute this 
information through both fields. At the same time, they have 
identifying bridges linking one field to another. It is within 
this perspective that we consider the following as the mini- 
mum requirements in training: 

Text production skills, working with material directly on 
video terminals, and using information retrieved from 
remote sources (data banks, networks, electronic con- 
ferences, etc.). 

Ability to create data banks in the communication media, as 
well as in specific fields of the information services; 
incorporation of information related to new social 
phenomena and interests (women, ecology, urbanism, 
regional development, communications, etc.). 

The capacity to create networks, with special reference to 
journalistic interaction among different regional media. 
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Ability to create new media based on the resources made 
available by the new technologies (electronic newslet- 
ters, information production distributed through fax, 
specialized directories, etc.). 
In the last decade of the century, ; * appears that the commu- 
nication system developed one hundred years ago is coming 
to an end, while a new system, whose characteristics and 
nature are not yet quite clear, is nevertheless certainly com- 
ing into being. When the automobile was invented, many 
thought it was just a horseless carriage. They did not realize 
that a new transforming feature of the culture of the entire 
twentieth century had arrived along with the reality of these 
four-wheeled motorized artifacts. The same question can be 
asked now: what is the new culture that is coming with the 
computer and computerized information, and how are we to 
live with it? Magic realism, or Latin America's peculiar 
surrealism, may have here a marvellous opportunity to de- 
sign its own answers. 
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Annex 

Findings of a survey of 48 Chilean journalists from various media 

A. Personal experience with new technologies 



Why did you make contact with the computer? 

Through a company decision 35 66% 

Personal initiative 6 1 1 % 

Contact with other institutions 2 4% 

Other 6 11% 

No reply 4 8% 



2. Date at which first contact was made 



1976-79 4 8% 

1980-82 9 19% 

1983-85 13 27% 

1986-88 15 31% 

No reply 7 15% 



3. What do you use a computer for? 

Total Answers Hicrarchi/ation 

Text editing 
Information research 
Filing notes or data 
Other 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


41 


38 


3 


0 


0 


15 


2 


10 


2 


1 


24 


1 


r. 


12 


0 


8 


3 


i 


0 


4 



4. Have computers changed your relations with your fellow workers? 
Yes 17 35% 

No 25 52% 

Don't know 6 13% 



Do you like the change? 

Yes 
No 

Yes and no 
Don't know 



14 
4 
1 

29 



29% 
8% 
2% 

61% 
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Does this mean a new phase in relations between writers and editors? 


Yes 


23 48% 


No 


10 21% 


Vac onH nr» 
I Co dUU HO 


1 2% 


Don't know 


4 8% 


No reply 


10 21% 


The replies included the following: 





*Only the medium changes'; 

'The editor has more power to intervene'; 

*It facilitates corrections and suggestions'; 

4 It means more speed and fluency and less professional interaction'; 

4 It allows the reporter more time'. 



7. Are you as free to choose work as you were before? 

Yes 6 12.5% 

No 36 75% 

No reply 6 12.5% 



8. What are the advantages of the computer? 
More speed, saves time; more free time; 

Permanent storage, cleaner, easily corrected, more orderly; 
Simultaneous transmission; 
Multiple use of articles; 
Data bank connections; 
More lime before deadlines. 

The most frequent answers related to 'speed' and *time-saving\ 

9. What are the disadvantages of the computer? 

Tiring (visually) — the most common answer, mentioned 16 times 
Programme failures and loss of work 
Machine dependence 



B. Experience with information research 



52% 
46% 
2% 



I. Are you acquainted with data banks? 

Yes 
No 

No reply 

Order of frequency of data banks mentioned: 
El Mer curio 
Dicom 

New York Times 
Washington Post 
Slock Exchange 
Bitnet 

Chilean universities 
Foreign universities 
Mentioned once only: 

ERIC, Chilepac, Los Angeles Times, El Commercio (Lima, Peru), Die Welt, Ecom, RCA, Ticccn, 
Economic and Financial Survey, South American Peace Commission. 



25 
22 
1 



7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
3 



2. Do you know how old they are? 

Yes 
No 

No reply 

Dates mentioned: 

1970(4); 1972(1); 1973(1); 1978(1); 

86 

87 



17 
30 
1 



35% 
63% 
2% 



1980 (2); 1982(2); 1984 (1); 1986(2); 1987 (1); 1988 (2). 



3. Does a data bank have a real value, or is it possible to work as in the past? 



79% 
15% 
2% 
4% 



8% 
82% 
8% 
2% 



Yes 38 

No 7 

Don't know 1 

No reply 2 

Arguments cited: 

Speed 22 times 

Orderly information 5 times 

Larger volume of information 5 times 

Combination (none more important) 5 times 

Information more complete, less space 2 times 

4. Does your computer have access to data banks? 
Yes 4 
No 39 
Don't know 4 
No reply 1 

C. Training 

1 . Do you feel that you have had enough training to handle a computer? 
Yes 41 85% 
No 5 11% 
No reply 2 4% 

2. Do you have any suggestions? 

Training, technique handling: 1 3 times 

[This alternative was on occasions accompanied by comments such as: 

'lack of training leads to minimal use'; 'training should be provided at journalism colleges'.] 

More access to equipment and programmes; 

increased number of terminals; 

use should, be massive: 1 2 times 

Connection to data bank; 

build Chilean data bank: 6 times 

Limit computer working hours; 

legislation is needed: 3 times 

3. What changes should there be to the study programme at training colleges? 
Intensive practice in text editing 36 times 

Training in the use of data banks 3 1 times 

General computer studies 21 times 

Introduction to computer theory 14 times 

Other 6 times 

None 2 times 

A. What deficiencies are their with regard to 'news sources ? 
Need the possibility of consulting a data base 15 times 
Training 

Need knowledge about the availability, 
type and cost of data bases 
Need more equipment 



5 times 

3 times 
2 times 



Do you foresee a 'generation gap'? 

Yes 
No 

Don't know 
Nc reply 



15 
30 
1 

2 



31% 
63% 
2% 
4% 
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D. The future 



I. Will the possibilities of work increase with computerization? 

Yes 33 69% 

No 14 29% 

Don't know 1 2% 

The majority of the alternatives mentioned point to the surmise that a greater degree of independence is possible for the 
journalist; work is simplified, time is saved, it is possible to work with many media simultaneously, it is possible to 
produce new products like data bases and market them. Those answering 'no' mention unemployment and the dehumani- 
zation of work. 



2. Do you like computerization? 

Yes 33 69% 

No 3 6% 

Don't know 12 25% 

Positive answers repeat responses already cited: simplification of work, greater volume of information, more precision, 
exactness, speed, time-saving, reliability. Negative answers cite: unemployment, the fact that a poor country should have 
'different' priorities for resource-use. 



3. Have there been changes in methods of searching for news and information? 
Yes 21 44% 

No 25 52% 

Don't know 2 4% 

Those answering 4 yes* related the changes to the increased availability of facts. 
The journalist is better informed than in the past. 



4. Will there be changes in the si yle of messages? 

Yes 26 54% 

No 20 42% 

Don't know 2 4% 

Those who believe that there will be changes in message style base their response on two sorts of factors: 
Formal: information is more exact, complete, short and direct. 

In-depth: in view of the greater amount of information available, journalism must be interpretative and facts must be 
interrelated. 

To those who affirm that there will be no changes, the computer is only a medium or instrument and the journalist will 
continue to define the style. 



5. How will the end-user be affected? 

There will be a more complete, wider and in-depth vision; 
It will be more demanding; 

The medium will have more credibility in view of the greater amount of information available. 
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The media as Fourth Estate: 
a survey of journalism educators' views 

Colin Sparks and Slavko Splichal 



Introduction 

The aim of this project was to Investigate the extent to which 
consideration of the 'Fourth Estate' functions of the media 
form a part of the training and education of aspirant journal- 
ists. The major method by which this aim was pursued was 
a postal questionnaire despatched to senior figures in 
Schools of Journalism internationally. We sought their opin- 
ion on: 

1 . Whether in their view the Fourth Estate functions of 
the media existed in their country. How important they 
believed these functions to be relative to other functions of 
the media and how they saw their development in the last 
decade. What the main dangers were to the exercise of these 
functions and what kinds of things would strengthen them. 

2. What they understood by the term in their own particu- 
lar media context. Which sections of society tended to at- 
tract the attention of the media in this role and to what kinds 
of problems was the majority of attention directed. Which 
media tended to play this role. 

3. The extent to which teaching about the Fourth Estate 
functions of the media was embodied in the work of their 
School and the ways in which it was taught In which courses 
it appeared and with which subjects it was associated. How 
much time was devoted to this subject. Whether all students 
studied the subject and what the obstacles were to it being 
taught. 

4. Their opinion of the success of their teaching in this 
field and whether there should be any changes in this work. 
Whether they thought there should be more or less emphasis 
on the teaching of this topic and, if change were desirable, 
what the main obstacles to this were. 

We hoped, on the basis of the responses to the question- 
naire, to establish an outline of the importance accorded to 
these issues in the teaching of journalism. More especially, 
we were interested in whether particular conceptions of the 
nature and importance of the Fourth Estate led to particular 
views of the nature and importance of teaching in this field 
and what, if any, the obstacles were to its successful imple- 
mentation. 

A number of important features of our work need com- 
ment at an early point and should be borne in mind through- 
out this text. The material we gathered represents the opin- 



ions of prominent journalism educators and should not be 
taken as direct evidence of the actual state of affairs existing 
in any particular country. We provide no evidence for nor- 
mative judgements about the media situation in any 
country. 1 

On the other hand, our respondents do reflect informed 
opinion about the state of journalism. They are all profes- 
sionally engaged in the study and teaching of subjects asso- 
ciated with journalism and we may suppose many of them to 
have been active journalists at one time or another. Their 
opinions, therefore, deserve some attention, provided one 
bears in mind that evidence of another survey shows that 
journalism educators tend to attach greater importance to the 
Fourth Estate functions of the media than do practising 
journalists. 2 

We were not asked to investigate the concrete content of 
teaching described in the survey. It would have been very 
difficult to explore in any depth, for example, details of 
lecture topics, class assignments or booklists, let alone the 
quality of educational delivery using a survey technique 
directed at senior educators. Our data therefore only record 
the general areas within which teaching occurs and are not a 
commentary on how well or badly this teaching is done. 



Fourth Estate functions of the media 

Our project implied, in the first instance, that there was 
clarity about the meaning of the term 'Fourth Estate'. While 
most of the sources we consulted recognized the term, there 
was to our mind a certain confusion over the precise mean- 
ing. We felt that we needed to clarify this in order to pursue 
our investigation. We needed first of all to attempt to under- 
stand what the term might cover, and then to identify 
whether that was adequate for modern conditions. 

In order to begin to understand the complexities of the 
term, it is as well to point out that, while to the English- 
speaking reader the term, if not its precise meaning, is at 
least comprehensible, in other languages there is an immedi- 
ate difference of terminology. French and Spanish speakers 
consider the media as a c powcr\ not an 4 estate*, and use the 
terms 'Quatrifcme Pouvoir 1 and c Cuarto Podcr' respec- 
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tively. 3 In Swedish, on the other hand, the press is the 'Third 
Estate'. 4 In Yugoslavia, it is the 'Seventh Power*. 

These differences, however, point to a similar conception 
of the meaning of the term: all these renderings have to do 
with constitutional formulations. The idea of the press as 
'Fourth Estate' entered the English language, so far as we 
can determine, in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
was intimately bound up with debates about political de- 
mocracy. 5 The idea of 'Estates', and in particular the 'Third 
Estate' , had obtained at least a European currency in the 
wake of the Great French Revolution, and the use of the term 
'Fourth Estate' implied a direct link with those debates over 
sovereignty. So, too, the notion of the press as a 'power' in 
the Romance languages directs attention to the constitu- 
tional provision of the 'division of powers' enshrined in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Five things should be noted about these early usages, and 
consideration of subsequent historical developments may 
lead us to wish to modify those original definitions: 6 

1 . First, and very obviously, the precise concerns of the 
term were with the newspaper press, which was the domi- 
nant means of mass communication during the period. Sub- 
sequent technical developments have produced the systems 
of radio and television. These new media have taken over at 
least some of the traditional functions of the printed word, 
and we think it will be generally accepted that any contem- 
porary investigation should today use the broader definition 
of 'the media' rather than restrict itself to the printed press. 
One of the interesting questions to consider is the way in 
which the 'Fourth Estate' function of journalism is distrib- 
uted across the different media. 

2. The original usages of the term referred to the press as 
Fourth Estate. This was seen as their sole, or at the very least 
their central, function. Historical research suggests that this 
function was indeed central to the bulk of the press during 
this formative period, although even then a broader defini- 
tion of the scope of the press would reveal other important 
functions. 7 Subsequent social development has granted the 
press a plurality of functions, many of which are quite re- 
moved from this original. The media have attracted states 
eager to exercise social control and businessmen eager to 
make money; in media being operated in pursuit of these 
objectives, the Fourth Estate functions of the press have had 
to compete with other kinds of content. Among the ques- 
tions that the present survey set out to investigate was the 
extent to which the Fourth Estate function remains an im- 
portant part of the press, and the training of journal' as in 
press regimes under different kinds of pressures. 

3. The earliest usages of the terms, and indeed the term 
itself , attribute the Fourth-Estate functions to the press itself. 
It is not conceived of as a mediator of political and social 
information between state and population but as actor in the 
exercise of political power. 8 It was, more or less explicitly, 
considered as something that acted upon the general popula- 
tion by means of providing and discussing information in 
much the same way as courts, kings and parliaments did in 
their wielding of other kinds of social power. Subsequently, 
traditions of thinking about the mass media have tended to 
distinguish quite sharply between the role of the media as 
providers of information about political and social life, 



which has come to be seen as their Fourth Estate function 
proper, and their role in forming and shaping public opinion, 
which is often conceptualized as being antithetical to the 
proper discharge of th, Fourth Estate function. In part at 
least this early conception arose from the fact that the fran- 
chise in the first part of the Nineteenth Century was every- 
where extremely restricted. It was by no means self-evident 
that the press itself was identified with the drive to extend 
the franchise and establish political democracy, and it made 
sense in a society governed by 61ite groups that were only 
partially subject to popular control to conceive of the press 
as one of the mechanisms by which such groups formed their 
views and exercised their power. Subsequent extensions of 
the franchise have called that assumption into question, but 
since the modern media are often owned either by the state 
itself or by 61ite groups, it remains an important object of 
investigation to determine whether the media today, in dis- 
charging their Fourth Estate function, actually play the role 
of direct political actors or merely facilitate the exercise of 
political power by the enfranchised. Furthermore, journal- 
ism as an occupation has changed somewhat over time, 
becoming much more 'professionalized', and this has per- 
haps changed the relationship of journalists to the powerful, 
on the one hand, and to their readers, on the other. 

4. The very terminology of the title marks it as concen- 
trated upon political power conceived of, in the narrowest 
sense, as direct state power. In the epoch in which the term 
was coined, social power was predominantly wielded 
through political mechanisms: the state was the natural fo- 
cus of attention for those concerned with the running of 
society. Clearly, while the state remains the largest and most 
important locus of power in all of the varieties of modern 
society, in a number of cases there arc very large organiza- 
tions — businesses, political parties, trade unions, and so on 
— that either have considerable power or arc perceived as 
doing so. In the light of these considerations we thought it 
essential to widen our conception of the Fourth Estate func- 
tion in order to take account of changed social realities. 

5. A further important factor was that changing his- 
torical circumstances since the term was originally used 
have tended to make it the subject of ideological contention. 
Since we were charged with a study of world scope and 
wished to encourage participation from countries with dif- 
ferent social and political systems, we were concerned to 
avoid the danger of designing a research instrument that 
would, by its very wording, reduce the opportunities for 
meaningful responses. This difficulty became acute when 
we considered the possible responses that might be made by 
scholars working in, for example, China. There, we were 
reliably informed, the idea of the press as Fourth Estate was 
certainly taught, but in the context of its function as an 
ideological mystification of the claims of privateownership. 
On the other hand, some of the concrete functions with 
which the term Fourth Estate is commonly associated in 
other societies were indeed taught as being important func- 
tions of the press and as important roles for journalists and 
have informed the actual functioning of the press for a long 
period. 9 

In the light of these considerations, we decided to adopt 
a much broader definition of the term than the strict usage 
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Table 1 

Original list of countries to be studied 



Africa Americas Arab States 

Ghana Brazil Egypt 

Kenya Colombia Lebanon 

Nigeria Mexico 

Senegal USA 



Total: 19 countries 



Asia Europe Oceania 

India Denmark Australia 

Japan Poland 
Malaysia Spain 
UK 

Yugoslavia 



might suggest, When designing our research instrument, we 
rendered the term Fourth Estate into the clumsier, but less 
historically and ideologically loaded, category of 4 the criti- 
cal and supervisory functions of the media'. This, we be- 
lieve, encapsulates the functions that are commonly held to 
be essential to the modern meaning of the term. Naturally, it 
is never possible to avoid the dangers of conscious or uncon- 
scious bias in the design and conduct of research, but we 
believe that it is the duty of the conscientious researcher, 
particularly when engaged in the difficult area of compara- 
tive work, to be prepared to sacrifice terms and concepts that 
have a clarity and simplicity within one intellectual frame- 
work in order to employ clumsier, and perhaps less familiar, 
expressions that are more acceptable internationally. 10 

The choice of such relatively unfamiliar terms raised the 
additional difficulty that there would be a greater than nor- 
mal ambiguity in the questions, and thus non-comparability 
in the answers. This is always an acute problem in carrying 
out quantitative research across different languages and cul- 
tures and we attempted to minimize it by providing a gloss 
upon our usage, This allowed us to specify rather more 
clearly the scope of our enquiry and the nature of our inten- 
tions. We identified the Fourth Estate functions of the media 
in the following terms: 

In this context it stands for those functions of the media in which 
ihey take an independent and critical stand towards some powerful 
individual or institution. It is intended to include the reporting of 
actions or plans which could have major effecis on the public; the 
investigation of possible abuses of power, whether political, social 
oreconomic; the defence of citizens' rights against actual abuscsof 
power, The term was, historically, first used for the newspaper 
press but (we) have here broadened it to include newspaper and 
magazine press, radio and TV, and used the generic term *mcdia* 
for all of these. 11 

In designing the questionnaire we thus adopted a fairly 
broad and modem approach to the Fourth Estate. We believe 
that this is justified by the actual state of the world. In most 
countries today there are both press and broadcasting sys- 
tems. Power in society is seldom exclusively political in 
form. It is therefore preferable to design research with these 
realities in mind than to rely upon a strict but now antiquated 
interpretation. 
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The survey 

The main research instrument in this survey was a 28-item 
Questionnaire, designed and developed in English, The ini- 
tial design was tested on a number of collaborators interna- 
tionally and, in the light of their responses, some questions 
were deleted and some added, possible responses were al- 
tered and re-ordered, and the range of values to multi-value 
responses modified. The final version was produced in 
English and then translated into Chinese, French, Japanese 
and Spanish. 12 



The target population 

Our brief was to produce material on the role of the idea of 
the media as Fourth Estate in Schools of Journalism interna- 
tionally: thus our potential respondents were to be found in 
every institution. Since the number of teachers in these 
institutions is much too large for us to handle, we restricted 
our enquiries to the top individual in each institution, whom 
we assumed would be the person best placed to give the 
official position of the school. We agreed with UNESCO as 
sponsors of the research project that while we would attempt 
to collect data from as wide a range of countries as possible, 
we would make an additional effort to obtain data on a 
narrower group. The countries were chosen to represent the 
major regions of the world and a wide range of different 
social systems and levels of development. The original 
countries are listed in Table 1. 

We anticipated that it would be possible to obtain data in 
around 75 per cent of the cases we prioritized in this list and 
thus felt that we might expect a minimum of 15 different 
countries to provide information. With the sole exception of 
Australia, for which our contacts were limited, the list of 
countries was designed to maximize our chances of having 
at least one respondent from each of the areas in the event of 
one non-response. On this basis, collaborators were sought 
and lists of addresses compiled. It quickly became apparent 
from this exercise that the degree of completion of our 
listings varied very widely from nation to nation, In some 
countries, for example the People's Republic of China, 
Denmark, Egypt, Japan, Malaysia, Poland, Spain, the United 
States and some others, it was possible to obtain more or less 
complete lists of Schools of Journalism. This revealed that 
there were very substantial variations in the numbers of 
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Africa 

Cameroon / 
Kenya /J 
Liberia 
Nigeria 



Table 2 

List of countries responding 



Americas 


Arab States 


Asia 


Europe 


Brazil 


Algeria 


China (N.R.) 


Bulgaria 


Canada 


Egypt 


China (P.R.) 


Denmark 


Chile 


Lebanon 


India 


Finland 


Colombia 




Indonesia 


Prance 


Costa Rica 




Japan 


P.R.Germany 


Cuba 




Korea (Rep.) 




Ecuador 




Malaysia 


Ireland 


Jamaica 




Philippines 


Netherlands 


Mexico 




Thailand 


Norway 


Panama 






Poland 


Uruguay 






Spain 


USA 






Sweden 


Venezuela 






UK 








Yugoslavia 



Oceania 
Australia 



Total: 43 countries 



schools in different countries. To take two extremes about 
which we had excellent information: in the United States 
among more than three hundred Schools of Journalism and 
Mass Communication, while in Poland there are three. 



Implementation of survey 

Having designed, tested and prepared translations of the 
Questionnaire and compiled as detailed a list of addressees 
as possible, the survey was sent out in early March 1989. In 
the majority of cases it was sent by mail and the letter 
contained a prc-addrcssed reply envelope. In the cases of the 
People's Republic of China, the Republic of Korea and 
Malaysia, bulk supplies of the Questionnaire were sent to 
collaborators who administered the survey locally and re- 
turned it directly to London. 

The majority of replies came within two months of the 
dispatch of the Questionnaire, but responses were still being 
received in December 1989. At this point, we were obliged 
to close the list of respondents in order to conduct data 
analysis. At the time of writing, two further replies had been 
received. 13 The period during which the research took place 
is of some importance, since a number of countries from 
which replies were received experienced certain political 
changes in the course of 1989 which may have had some 
influence on the opir.ons we were seeking. For the majority 
of our respondents, the situation upon which they were 
commenting was the one prevailing in the Spring of 1989, 
and in none of the cases for which late replies were received 
are we aware of dramatic events having taken place between 
the dispatch of the survey and the receipt of the reply. 



The response 

From the 935 copies of the Questionnaire that we sent to 100 
countries, we received a total of 302 replies from 43 coun- 
tries by 31 December 1989. 14 This constituted a response 
rate of 32 per cent. Of our respondents, 70 (23.2 per cent) 
described themselves as 'Dean* , 'Director* or similar senior 
administrator. Another 135 (44.7 per cent) described them- 
selves in academic terms as 'Professor* or similar. A further 
83 cases (27.5 per cent) did not fall readily into either of 
these categories and were coded as 'Other', while 14 (4.6) 
did not answer this question. Of the institutions replying, 
268 ( 88.7 percent), were universities or the equivalent Five 
(1.7 percent) were state-run training schools, and 5 (1.7 per 
cent) privately-run training schools. Another 24 (8 per cent) 
fitted into none of these categories and were categorized as 
'Other'. The typical respondent to our Questionnaire was 
thus an academic in a university-based School of Journal- 
ism. 

As Table 2 shows, the geographical coverage was par- 
ticularly encouraging. We managed to meet our target of 
obtaining responses from a wide variety of different coun- 
try-types. Our respondents include most types of social 
system and most levels of economic development. We may 
claim with somcconfidcncc that we carried out our brief and 
collected data on all the main regions of the world. In all the 
groupings of countries, we obtained at least as wide a range 
of responding countries as we had been asked to provide. 
This is fairly apparent in Table 2. 

In designing our study we anticipated that it would be 
difficult to obtain responses from some regions of the world, 
and so were prepared to accept a relatively limited total of 
responding countries: fifteen countries covering the main 
regions of the world was our minimum expectation. Of the 
countries listed in Table 1 above, the only ones from which 
we were unable to obtain replies were Ghana and Senegal.' 5 
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On the other hand, we obtained two other national responses 
in Africa which replaced them. In all of the other regions, we 
were fortunate enough to receive responses not only from 
the countries that we originally selected, but several other 
instances too. We may therefore consider the geographical 
range of the survey a genuine success. 

On the other hand, the overall figure for responses, and 
the overall response rate, conceal some very important di- 
vergences that have implications for the status of the results 
we present below . By far the largest group of responses, 1 39 
or 46 per cent of the total, came from the United States. On 
the other hand, there were 21 countries from which there was 
only a single response, and 17 countries from which be- 
tween one and ten responses were received. These sharp 
differences in total numbers invite some commentary. 

In the case of the United States, the explanation for the 
large number of responses lies in the fact that we sent many 
more questionnaires there. The 139 responses represent a 
return rate of 30 per cent of the 470 copies that were sent out 
This high figure for our target population was firstly a func- 
tion of the fact that journalism education is very highly 
developed in the United States: there are quite simply a very 
large number of schools of journalism, and schools teaching 
journalism, in the United States available to respond to such 
a survey. Secondly, due to the good offices of our American 
colleagues, we were able to obtain extremely good listings 
of the addresses of these institutions. 

The lower figures for other countries do not, however, 
necessarily imply that our coverage of journalism education 
was less complete in those cases, or that journalism educa- 
tors have less interest in the scientific study of their work. In 
fact, the American response rate was rather lower than that 
obtained from some other countries, even at a lower level of 
social and economic development. Thus we arc advised by 
our local collaborators that the 3 replies from Poland repre- 
sent a 100 per cent response-rate from Polish schools of 
journalism, as do in their respective cases the 8 from Malay- 
sia and the 27 from the People's Republic of China. With a 
lower degree of certainty, but nevertheless with some con- 
fidence, we can say that the one reply from Jamaica repre- 
sents the total of schools of journalism for that country. We 
strongly suspect, also, that someof the other single responses 
are in the same case, but do not have sufficient information 
to be certain. In other cases, for example, India, it is fairly 
clear that the small number of responses is not a function of 
either the small number of schools of journalism or the small 
number of addresses we were able to obtain. 

The final case is of countries like Japan, the United King- 
dom and West Germany, where we arc fairly confident that 
we were able to obtain good, if not necessarily complete, 
lists of addresses of Schools of Journalism and from which 
wc obtained varying response rates. The relatively small 
size of these totals compared with the United States, in 
which similar social and economic conditions prevail, may 
be explained in terms of the very much smaller number of 
schools of journalism in these countries. 

In all cases other than those in which our coverage of the 
schools of journalism in a particular country is complete, 
and in which the population is the same as the sample, our 
responses naturally will not represent a properly random 



sample. They will, in all cases, over-represent the institu- 
tions in which there is a keener commitment to scholarship 
and international studies. The same is true, a fortiori, of the 
global sample, in which the added problems of unequal time 
and resources, communications difficulties and so forth have 
further acted as obstacles to response. These limitations are 
of course present in all surveys relying on postal returns of 
questionnaires and they pose some problems fortheanalysis 
of data. 



The Fourth Estate function described 

Respondents were asked to say which aspects of their soci- 
ety attracted the most attention from the media in the exer- 
cise of their Fourth Estate functions. As in many of the 
questions, they were not asked to make exclusive choices, 
but rather to select from a list and grade their responses on a 
three-point scale. The results are summarized in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Percentage of respondents choosing specified function 





A great 




Very 






deal 


Some 


little 


Missing 


National 


61.6 


22.8 


11.9 


3.6 


state 










structures 










Political 


58.9 


26.8 


10.6 


3.6 


parties 










Industry 


31.8 


52.3 


12.3 


3.6 


Trade 


22.5 


48.0 


25.2 


4.3 


unions 










Private 


17.2 


47.4 


30.1 


5.3 


individuals 










N = 302 











Respondents thought that national state structures and 
political parties were the sections of society most likely to 
attract a great deal of attention from the media in this mode 
of operation. Individuals and trade unions were thought to 
attract the least attention, while industry was placed some- 
where in-between. The small number of respondents choos- 
ing another locus suggests that these arc in fact thought to be 
the major ones. 

We can sec some evidence of the overall ranking of the 
different sections of society if we treat the choices as having 
a numerical value of 1 to 3 and find the mean for each section 
of society. This gives us a score of 1 .48 for the state machine 
and 1 .50 for political parties, while industry scores 1 .80 as 
opposed to 2.03 and 2.14 for trade unions and private indi- 
viduals respectively. Since we shall use these constructed 
means quite frequently in what follows, it should be noted 
that they do not give absolute values for the importance 
placed on the topics, sincediffcrcntrespondentsmight inter- 
pret the distances between different answers as representing 
difference in value. We can only ui . these to give an idea of 
the relative balance of responses within one question. In this 



case the balance suggests that the respondents believe that 
the traditional locus of the Fourth Estate functions of the 
media in the political life of the state remains the strongest. 
Despite the growth of large scale organizations in 'civil 
society*, these are less the focus of attention from the media 
and, despite claims that some types of media tend to concen- 
trate on the lives of private individuals, it was not believed 
that these were the subject of attention with respect to this 
function. 

On the other hand, when we investigated what type of 
actor attracted the attention of the media in this role, we 
found that the errors of individuals were the most likely to be 
reported. Fully 53.3 per cent of respondents thought that 
individual errors were subject to a great deal of attention, 
while only 9.6 thought they attracted none, with a mean of 
1 .54. Then 46.4 per cent thought the shortcomings of insti- 
tutions attracted a great deal of attention while 7.9 per cent 
thought they attracted none, with a mean of 1.60. Only 19.5 
per cent thought that the failures of the social system as a 
whole attracted a great deal of attention, while 38.7 per cent 
thought these attracted none; in this case the mean was 2.20. 

Thus while respondents believe that the media continue 
to play the traditional role of investigating and exposing the 
state and political parties, they tend to think that this is most 
often a matter of concentrating on individual, or at most 
institutional, failings rather than analyzing problems as the 
product of any systemic failures. 

Overall, it was believed that the national media played 
the most important role in carrying out the Fourth Estate 
function; 63.6 per cent of respondents thought that the na- 
tional media often carried out this function, as opposed to 
16.2 per cent for local media and 16.9 per cent for regional 
media. When broken down by categories, the same pattern 
was repeated. When respondents were asked to choose from 
a list of media at different levels, without any restriction of 
numbers, which carried out these functions, the largest per- 
centage was with the national level, with only two excep- 
tions. As Table 4 shows, daily newspapers and television 
were thought to be the most prominent media in carrying out 
this function. The two exceptions were both of a more 'mar- 
ginal' kind and in these cases the local level was deemed 
most important. This result is quite consistent with the belief 
that the major focus of the media in this role is on national 
state structures and political parties, since the activities of 
the former tend naturally to be controlled at the national 
level, where many political parties operate, too. 

The national media, however, tend to be the most highly 
'professionalized' of the sectors and the one with the closest 
contacts with, and best access to, the national centres of 

Table 4 

Rating of media in carrying out Fourth Estate functions 



Total no. Of which 

national % 

TV 332 68 

Radio 261 49 

Daily newspapers 456 46 

Weekly newspapers 219 45 



power. We were therefore particularly interested in what 
were perceived as the initiating forces in the exercise of this 
function of the media. As we argued in 'Fourth Estate 
functions of the media* above, with the advent of democ- 
racy, the nature of the Fourth Estate function should, in 
theory at least, change from being one mainly concerned 
with the mechanisms by which an 61ite group informs itself 
and forms its decisions to one in which the public has the 
central role. While the evidence above, with for example the 
importance it gives to the broadcast media, would tend to 
suggest that the function is today perceived as a properly 
universal one so far as distribution is concerned, it remains 
unclear as to whether the citizens and their concerns also 
form the starting point. 

In order to clarity this point we asked what in the re- 
spondents' opinions was the role played by different sec- 
tions in initiating these functions. The results are summa- 
rized in Table 5. It is clear from this that the initiating forces 
in the Fourth Estate functions of the media are firstly media 
professionals, with a mean of 1.66, and secondly powerful 
sources, for whom the mean is 1 .74. The general public play 
a very minor role in setting this function in motion, and their 
mean is 2.32. The extent to which the function is perceived 
as being democratized thus seems to be limited in the sense 
that it is seen as being for the people but not from the people. 
The importance attributed to the large and very 
professionalized national media, particularly television, 
suggests that there is little direct input from the public. TV 
internationally tends either to be part of a very large busi- 
ness, as for example in the United States, or more or less 
owned by the state machine, as for example in the United 
Kingdom, and it characteristically has a highly 
bureaucratized structure. Studies of national TV news 
staffing suggest that there is little direct contact with the 
actual audience. 16 The conception of the Fourth Estate 
function held by the majority of our respondents is thus one 
in which the presumed beneficiaries of its exercise can play 
very little direct role other than as consumers. 



How important is the Fourth Estate 
function? 

The overwhelming majority of respondents believed that 
this function of the media was present in their country. Out 
of 302 replies, 291 (96.4 per cent) held the view that the 
function existed. 17 What is more, 143 respondents (47.4 per 
cent), making up nearly half the total and by far the largest 
body of opinion, held that the exercise of these functions had 
increased in the last decade. Against this, only 47 replies 
(1 5.6 per cent) held that there had been a decrease. 

As a record of opinion about the direction of movement, 
this is a remarkably optimistic picture, but in order to get a 
clearer picture one must also take into account the impor- 
tance ascribed to the function. A direction of movement can 
be misleading since it can be the same both for a category 
rated as very unimportant and for one rated as very impor- 
tant. In this instance, the Fourth Estate functions were rated 
fairly highly by respondents, with a mean of 1.66. When 
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Table 5 

Frequency of initiation of Fourth Estate function 



Powerful sources 
Media professionals 
The general public 
N = 302 



Information 

Education 

Entertainment 

Mobilization and 

organization 

Critical and supervisory 

N = 302 



Very often 

117(38.7) 
134(44.4) 
39(12.9) 



Occasionally Not very often 

Number and percentage 



130 (43.0) 
130 (43.0) 
119 (39.4) 



41(13.6) 
33(10.9) 
130 (43.0) 



Table 6 

Ratings of importance of various media functions 



Very important 

267 (88.4) 
147 (48.7) 
130 (43.0) 
70 (23.2) 

145 (48.0) 



Quite important Not very important 

Number and percentage 



27 (8.9) 
113(37.4) 
128 (42.4) 
134 (44.4) 

106(35.1) 



4(1.3) 
35(11.6) 
40(13.2) 
87 (28.2) 

44(14.6) 



Missing 

14 (4.6) 
5(1.7) 
14 (4.6) 



Missing 

4(1.3) 
7 (2.3) 
4(1.3) 
11(3.6) 

7 (2.3) 



asked to say how important various functions were for the 
media in their own country, they gave the ratings recorded in 
Table 6. The Fourth Estate functions are clearly regarded as 
being of some considerable importance, but the provision of 
information is seen aseasily the most important, with a mean 
of 1 . 12. Our special concern is rated slightly above, but very 
close to, the entertainment function of the media, at a mean 
of 1.70, in its rank order of importance. 

The two functions of the media are, however, seen as 
being very closely related. Fully 94.5 per cent of those who 
thought that the Fourth Estate functions of the media were 
very importantalso thought that the information functions of 
the media were very important and 95.3 per cent of those 
who thought the Fourth Estate functions were quite impor- 
tant thought that the information functions were very impor- 
tant too. There was no statistically significant relationship 
between the importance assigned to the Fourth Estate and its 
changes in importance, if any, in the last decade, but it is 
interesting that those who rate the importance of this func- 
tion highly tend to think that it has increased in importance. 

If we consider the rating given to the Fourth Estate func- 
tions of the media together with the rating given to the 
amount of attention paid to the national state structures, then 
we have a measure cf the degree to which any particular 
respondents rate their own media system with respect to 
what we may call the 'classical model* of the Fourth Estate 
f unctions. By this we mean that accounts of the role of press 
as Fourth Estate in the last century, and prescriptive writing 
about the media in this century, both tend to suggest that the 
Fourth Estate function of the media is the important func- 
tion, or at least one of the most important functions. These 
accounts also tend to argue that the media properly exercise 
this function with respect to the centres of political power in 
a country. The higher a system is rated on these two meas- 
ures, the closer it may be said to approximate to this classical 



model. While the majority of respondents tend towards 
granting classical status to their own systems, as we shall 
show below, there are very considerable variations in the 
degree to which the classical model is universal. 

The major external obstacle to the media carrying out its 
Fourth Estate role was perceived as state secrecy, which was 
seen as being very important by 142 (47 per cent) respond- 
ents and had a mean score of 1.65. The next three were 
political pressure, with a score of 1 .80, economic constraints 
at 1.87, and pressure from owners at 1.95. Journalistic inad- 
equacies, the remedy of which might be thought the prov- 
ince of education, were seen as relatively unimportant obsta- 
cles compared with these political and economic pressures. 
Scoring 1 .94, it ranked fifth in order of importance, but was 
still identified as very important by 90 respondents (29.8 per 
cent of the total). 

The picture of the importance of politico-economic fac- 
tors which prevent the media discharging this function prop- 
erly was supplemented by the respondents' estimates of the 
'subjective* considerations that might lead the media to 
curtail their activities cf their own accord. Concern for com- 
mercial advantage was chosen as most frequent by respond- 
ents, with a score of 1.75, but owners' views, with re- 
spondents saying they often lead to self-limitation with a 
score of 1 .76, was a very close second. National interest and 
political advantage were the next most important. Danger to 
staff was considered the least important, with a score of 2. 1 1 . 

The stress upon the importance of economic and political 
factors in restricting the media was not automatically trans- 
lated into respondents* views as to the desirability of 
strengthening various elements in order to help the media 
play this role. The responses to these questions are sum- 
marized in Table 7. 

As this shows, the improvement of journalistic standards 
was seen as being the most important factor in enabling the 
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Table 7 

Importance of strengthening factors to help the media as Fourth Estate 



Legal protection 
Political independence 
Financial independence 
Journalistic standards 
Protection of sources 
N = 302 



Very 

149 (49.3) 
137 (45.4) 
174(57.6) 
195(64.6) 
131 (43.3) 



Quite Not very 

Number and percentage 



media better to play this role. The mean score for this ele- 
ment was 1.37, while the next most popular was financial 
independence at 1.46. Perhaps surprisingly, given the extent 
to which the discharge of the function is seen to be impli- 
cated in matters of the state and political life, the need to 
increase the poli tical independence of the media was seen as 
the least important, at a mean of 1.74, of the factors that 
should be increased. Legal protection, too, rated surpris- 
ingly poorly given that considerations of state secrecy and 
political pressure were rated most highly as objective ob- 
stacles and views of the national interest and political pres- 
sure were prominent subjective factors impeding this func- 
tion. 

Finally, irrespective of their views on what the nature and 
importance of the Fourth Estate function in their society 
actually was, respondents were overwhelmingly of die view 
that the media ought to play this critical and supervisory 
role. As many as 263 respondents (87.1 per cent) answered 
affirmatively, while only 6 (2.0 per cent) answered nega- 
tively, 4 (1 .3 per cent) did not know and 29 (9.6 per cent) did 
not answer the question. 18 

The Fourth Estate functions of the media arc thus viewed 
internationally as important and increasing, and most jour- 
nalism educators hold the view that these functions should 
be present. They see the major dangers as coming from 
politicians and owners and think that the strengthening of 
journalistic standards is the mostimportant factor in improv- 
ing the performance of these functions. 



91 (30.1) 
79 (26.2) 
90 (29.8) 
75 (24.8) 
114(37.7) 



44(14.6) 
64 (21.2) 
20(6.6) 
15 (5.0) 
34(11.3) 



Missing 

18(6.0) 
22(7.3) 
18 (6.0) 
17 (5.6) 
23 (7.6) 



either in general or from 4 the Authorities' were rated as 
relatively unimportant, both having a mean of 2.7 — the 
same as for resistance from students. 

In that vast majority of cases in which these functions 
were in fact taught, the practice was to make it an integral 
part of the overall teaching. In only 37 cases (12.3 per cent) 
was there a separate course devoted to this topic. It was most 
frequently taught as part of another course (139 cases, or 46 
per cent), or as a part of all courses (107 cases, or 35.4 per 
cent). Again, in. the majority of cases, 205 or 67.9 per cent, 
all students were obliged to study this topic. In 46 cases 
(15.2 per cent) they were not, and in 51 cases (16.9) there 
was no reply to this question. 19 The evidence suggests that 
teaching these functions as a separate course is perceived as 
the most satisfactory way of teaching the material, followed 
by the subject being part of another course. Of those who 
taught it as a separate course, 21.6 described their own 
course as carrying out this function very well and of those 
who taught it as part of another course, 18.0 per cent saw it 
as being done very well. In both of those cases, fewer than 
twelve per cent were dissatisfied with their performance, 
whereas in the case of those responding that it was taught as 
part of all courses, 25.2 per cent thought their institution 
taught it moderately poorly and 8.4 per cent very poorly. 

The types of courses in which the Fourth Estate functions 
were integrated are summarized in Table 8. As this shows, 
the teaching is spread out over a wide range of different 
subjects, both theoretical and practical, but there is, if any- 
thing, a tendency for the teaching to be concentrated in the 
more practical areas rather than the more theoretical ones. 



How is the Fourth Estate function taught? 

The great majority of journalism educators responding to 
our Questionnaire were of the view that teaching about the 
media should include this function. Of the total number of 
replies, 290 (96 per cent) were in favour, 3 were against ( 1 .0 
per cent), 4 ( i .3 per cent) did not know and 5 (1 .7 per cent) 
gave no answer. Of those thinking that the mass media 
should play the role of Fourth Estate, 97.3 per cent also 
thought that this should be included in the education offered 
by their course. In only 9 cases (3 .0 per cent) did respondents 
say that it was not actually included in their own school's 
teaching, although 10 further respondents (3.3 per cent) did 
not answer the question. In those few cases in which it was 
not taught at all, lack of resources was the most frequently 
identified reason, with a mean of 1.67. External pressures, 
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Table 8 

Fourth Estate functions appearing in other courses 



Course Frequencies 

Reporting 185 

Editing 127 

Law 164 
Political and Social Science 84 

Media History 154 

Media Ethics 161 

Media or Communication Systems 148 
General Studies 44 
N = 255 

S6 



This tendency emerges more strongly when we consider 
the results of the question asking what the content of the 
material taught under this heading actually covered. The 
material is summarized in Table 9 and while it shows a stress 
upon practical realities as opposed to abstract concepts, it is 
also the case that comparative work, considering the histori- 
cal or international aspects of the question, is elatively 
underdeveloped. 

Table 9 

What teaching this role of the media is concerned with 



Topic Frequency 

History of the concept 1 64 

Theoretical role of the concept 201 

History of the practical reality 169 

Actual practice in your society 257 

Actual practice in other societies 126 

Personal qualities needed to realize 112 
the concept 
N = 257 



It proved rather difficult to get any estimates either of the 
amount of time devoted to this function or of the proportion 
of leaching. Various formulations were attempted both in 
design and testing, without any satisfactory solution emer- 
ging. We finally settled on a question that invited an estimate 
either of the number of hours or of the per cent of total 
teaching, but we anticipated that there would be a poor 
response in this instance. We were, unfortunately, proved 
right. Only 54 respondents were able to give an estimate of 
the number of hours spent. The estimates ranged from one 
hour to 600 hours and with this range of responses spread 
over a small number of cases we believe that mean figures 
would be slightly misleading. Of the responses, 42.6 per 
cent were for 10 hours or less, and ten hours was the most 
frequently chosen figure. At a frequency often, it was cho- 
sen at least 3 times more than any other. Of the estimates, 
75.9 per cent fell at or below 75 hours and 81.5 per cent at 
100 hours or less. Rather more respondents were able to give 
an estimate of the percentage of teaching time devoted lo 
this. There were 155 responses ranging between 1 per cent 
and 90 per cent. Nearly one quarter of the reports are for 
estimated values of less than ten per cent and more than half 
for less than fifteen. More than seventy per cent of estimates 



are for less than thirty per cent. While we would not wish to 
press this conclusion too firmly on the basis of the relatively 
narrow range of responses we have been able to gather, we 
would suggest that, whatever view of the importance of 
these functions is held by senior figures in Schools of Jour- 
nalism, they do not, when measured by these individuals' 
own quantitative estimates, play a very substantial role in 
the curriculum. 

The majority of respondents were either moderately well 
satisfied with their course's performance in equipping stu- 
dents for thisaspectofthemedia(185responses,or61.3per 
cent) or very well satisfied (42 responses, or 13.9 per cent). 
Forty-seven respondents ( 1 5 .6 per cent) thought their course 
carried out this task poorly, but only 1 1 (3.6 per cent) felt it 
performed very poorly. Despite this high level of satisfac- 
tion, we found little evidence of complacency. A hundred 
and sixty-five respondents (54.6 per cent) thought that the 
emphasis given to this teaching should be increased and 1 10 
(36.4 per cent) felt that it should remain the same. Only 3 
respondents (1.0 per cent) felt that the amount should be 
reduced. When asked to indicate the relative importance of 
different factors in preventing the changes they thought 
desirable, the responses were as summarized inTable 10. As 
is evident, lack of resources was identified as the most 
important reason for lack of change. This matcnes quite 
closely with the views of those who thought that such teach- 
ing had no place on their course, and those who reported that 
there was no such teaching on their course. In all three 
instances, resources were identified as the most important 
issue. It is also notable that in relatively few cases was it 
thought that attitudes and shortcomings of staff and students 
were an obstacle to change. 

As might be expected, the majority (59.5 per cent) of 
those who thought their course did very well in teaching this 
area saw no need to change the emphasis of the teaching, 
although all of the remainder thought that it should be in- 
creased. In the cases of those who thought their course 
performed fairly well and not very well, the majority, 55.1 
per cent and 76.6 per cent respectively, were in favour of 
increasing the amount of teaching. Then again, 72.7 per cent 
of those v/ho thought their course did this work badly felt 
that the emphasis of the teaching should be shifted. It would 
see^n, then, that as the perception of the inadequacy of a 
course increases, so the likelihood of expressing a desire to 
improve it rises also. 

Overall, we found that leaching this topic was dispersed 



Table 10 

Importance ok factors preventing changes of emphasis 



Resistance from other staff 
Lack of staff ability to change 
Resistance from students 
Resistance from outside 
Lack of resources 
N = 302 



Very 

20 (6.6) 
29 (9.6) 
7 (2.3) 
17 (5.6) 
74 (24.5) 



Important Not very 

Number and percentage 
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33(10.9) 
46(15.2) 
33 (10.9) 
27 (8.9) 
47(15.6) 



82 (27.2) 
65 (21.5) 
93 (30.8) 
89 (29.5) 
29 (9.6) 



Missing 

167 (55.3) 
162 (53.6) 
169 (56.0) 
169 (56.0) 
152 (50.3) 
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throughoutthc general teaching cffortof Schools of Journal- 
ism, even though this was not seen as the most satisfactory 
method. The amount of time spenton teaching was relatively 
low, in percentage terms, but there was general satisfaction 
with the results of this work. The major reason for not 
improving the quality of the teaching was that there were 
inadequate resources, but these were not conceived of in 
terms of the inadequacy of members of staff. There was a 
general desire to improve teaching or at least maintain the 
level of work, and the need for improvement was particu- 
larly felt by those who believed that their current offerings 
were inadequate. 



National specificities 

In this section we attempt some direct comparisons between 
countries in those instances for which there seems to us to be 
sufficient data, since we would expect to find differences 
between the very different national situations subsumed 
under our overall picture. We will consider aspects of na- 
tional cases with references both to the overall picture pre- 
sented above and in comparison with some other selected 
cases in an attempt to demonstrate the different patterns of 
responses. In these international comparisons it is, in our 
view, more important to consider the relative, rather than 
absolute, values of the responses since we cannot be sure 
that different national instances have used the same absolute 
scale in their responses. We will concentrate our attention on 
those countries for which we have a fair range of respond- 
ents, but occasionally illustrate our points with supplemen- 
tary references to less well-represented countries. Since we 
are concerned with patterns of relative importance, rather 
than absolute values, we have chosen to emphasize this by 
utilizing graphical representations rather than tables of fig- 
ures. 

Some features of the global picture are reproduced in 
almost all national cases. The most striking of these in- 
stances of homogeneity is what we may term the 'optimistic' 
interpretation of the role of the media as Fourth Estate. 
Irrespective of the actual importance ascribed to these func- 
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Fig. 1 . Opinions of changes in importance of Fourth Estate in 
the last decade (all respondents). 



tions, we have a record of respondents' views as to whether 
the importance of this function is increasing or otherwise. 
Overall, the views of respondents as to the direction of 
movement in this Field are as in Figure 1. Only a small 
proportion of respondents believe that this function is being 
weakened, and they are far outnumbered by those with the 
positive view that the importance of the media as Fourth 
Estate is increasing or has at least retained the same level. 

The countries that stand out as marked exceptions to this 
view in that the majority do not believe either that the role is 
increasing or that it has remained the same are: Algf ia, in 
which the one respondent takes the view that the media have 
never played this role; Canada, in which two opinions are 
divided equally and one undecided; Costa Rica, Indonesia 
and Thailand, in which the one respondent in each case is 
undecided; Japan, the Netherlands, Norway and Spain in 
which opinion is divided or unclear; Jamaica, the Lebanon, 
the United Kingdom and Venezuela in which the largest 
groups hold that there has been a decline. The United King- 
dom is an example from which we have a number of re- 
sponses and it is interesting to compare it with some other 
national instances for w hich we have a fair nnge. The results 
are summarized in Figures 2 to 5. The United Kingdom is 
clearly quite different from the United States, with which it 
is often associated in discussions of journalism and related 
matters but in which the respondents display what we may 
call a guarded optimism. West Germany, with which the 
United Kingdom shares a common European framework, is 
rather closer to the overall average in its respondents' views. 
In the case of the People's Republic of China, we need to 
bear in mind that there have been some major political 
changes since the data in this survey were collected, but the 
respondents were remarkably optimistic as to the progress of 
the media when the survey was taken in Spring 1989. Differ- 
ent systems of press ownership and control in different 
countries may, of course, influence the actual extent to which 
the Fourth Estate function is exercised, but on the evidence 
before us these factors do not seem to determine whether the 
function is perceived as increasing or otherwise. It therefore 
seems likely that there is nothing in-built into the pattern 
cither of general social and economic relations that exist in 
the United Kingdom nor in that media system itself that 
leads to this extraordinary pessimism. It is perhaps more the 
pre luct of particular political and economic forces acting in 
this instance that lead to the anomalous international posi- 
tion. 20 

On the other hand, the common optimism about the future 
of the Fourth Estate functions of the press obviously refers to 
rather different social realities in different countries. The 
increase in the exercise of Fourth Estate functions in Coun- 
try A could in fact mean something quite different to a 
similar increase in Country B, since the two sets of re- 
spondents may not share the same definitions of the Fourth 
Estate functions. If we compare respondents' views of which 
sections of society attract the greatest degree of attention 
from the media in their Fourth Estate role, we find that there 
are wide differences between, say, the United Slates and the 
People's Republic of China. The responses of these coun- 
tries and the global picture, including these countries, are 
detailed in Figure 6. The overall view of the nature of the 
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Fig. 2. Opinions of changes in importance of Fourth Estate in 
the last decade (United Kingdom). 



Fig. 3. Opinions of changes in importance of Fourth Estate in 
the last decade (People's Republic of China). 
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Fig. 4. Opinions of changes in importance of Fourth Estate in 
the last decade (United States of America). 
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Stayed same 

Fig. 5. Opinions of changes in importance of Fourth Estate in 
the last decade (Federal Republic of Germany (1 989)). 
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Fig. 6. Sections of society attracting most attention from the media as Fourth Estate. 
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Fig. 7 Levels of society to which responsibility for failures is attributed. 



Fourth Estate function is, as wc argued above, a 'classical' 
one in that it emphasizes attention to the slate structure 
(Function 1 in the figure) as its main focus aiA pays rela- 
tively little attention to the activities of individ ids (Func- 
tion 5). This is reproduced quite closely in the case of the 
United States, but in China a different pattern is revealed. In 
this case, the slate, political parties and trade unions (Func- 
tion 4) command relatively little attention, and individuals 
and industry (Function 3) have the lowest means and so are 
estimated to attract the greatest degree of attention. 

While these two examples arc perhaps the clearest cases 
of different conceptions, China is not alone in deviating 
from this international norm, although its tendency to stress 
individual activities rather than larger social formations is 
unique amongst those systems for which wc have a range of 
responses. 21 In a number of the major instances, with differ- 
ent social systems, the United Kingdom and Australia for 
instance, but also in other cases like West Germany, Korea 
and Japan, we have different pictures. In these cases, while 
there arc differences over the type of institution that attracts 
the most attention, the state structure is regarded as rela- 
tively inviolable and the subjects of criticism are 'partial* 
interest groups. It is therefore not possible to argue that the 
dominant international interpretation of the nature of the 
media as Fourth Estate is shared by all of the national cases. 
Indeed, given the weight of responses from the United States 
in our sample, it seems possible that this classical formula of 
the Fourth Estate is particularly prevalent there and, per- 
haps, in the countries most heavily influenced by its con- 
ceptions of journalism. More common, internationally, 
would seem to be a conception that regards the founding 
institutions of society as relatively immune to attention but 
sees political parties as forces meriting frequent attention. 

This would suggest that the conception of the Fourth 
Estate that is common in these countries, and certainly which 
informs journalism educators, is a more or less consciously 
self-limiting one. In a manner familiar from the history of 
political thought, the state structure is held to be the univer- 
sal representative of social life, and those forces that have 
often been termed 'civil society' arc seen as lacking this 
universal value and thus subject to critical scrutiny. They are 



subject to the attention of media precisely because they 
represent only 'partial' interests which may be opposed to 
the public good as articulated by the state as its alleged 
repository. The model revealed most clearly by the United 
States seems to suggest a more 'anarchic' conception. There 
is no evident standard of universality by which the claims of 
partial groups may be judged. This could suggest that it 
stands closer to an 'ideal' image of the Fourth Estate as the 
self-regulating source of critical values, in which the media 
are conceived of as political and social actors in their own 
right. Certainly, this would be consistent with the tendency 
which we noted above for the Fourth Estate role to be con- 
ceived of in terms of the activities of the larger and more 
professionalized parts of the media system. 22 

This interpretation is supported by the fact that there is 
not an identical systematic division when we come to con- 
sider the types of failings that are the subjects of the bulk of 
media attention. As Figure 7 shows, there are indeed differ- 
ences of emphasis between the United States and China. In 
the latter case, there is a much stronger relative tendency to 
attribute the failings and shortcomings of society to indi- 
viduals and corresponding reluctance to blame the social 
system. In both of these systems as well as in Australia, 
Brazil, Mexico and the United Kingdom, the same general 
trend of allocating responsibility primarily to individuals, 
then to institutions, and lastly, to the social system itself, is 
observable. 

This 'personalization 1 is not repeated everywhere. In 
cases as diverse as Malaysia and West Germany, a different 
pattern emerges. Here it is the institutional level that is 
judged to attract the most attention as the level at which 
responsibility for social ills is located by the media. This in 
fact seems a more uniform international pattern, with the 
media limiting their criticism of both individuals and the 
social system in, for example, Japan, Korea and Nigeria. 

What appears to emerge from these two sets of responses 
is a notion of the mass media as limited critics of their own 
societies. Those national cases that seem to represent the 
most extensive range of criticism in fact turn out to have a 
dominant focus on individual failings rather than systemic 
factors. The other major model, while regarding the state as 
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Fig. 8. Levels of media most engaged with Fourth Estate fonctions 



relatively sacrosanct, tends to be more willing to locate 
problems at the institutional level. In none of the national 
cases is high critical attention to the state combined with a 
willingness to attribute failures to the system asa whole. The 
'radicalism ' of the Fourth Estate function of the media thus 
seems fairly well circumscribed within the existing social 
order. The media are everywhere habitually critics of as- 
pects of society rather than critics of society. 

This is not too surprising when we consider that the 
overall evidence is that the national media, and, within that, 
broadcasting and the daily press, tend to be considered as the 
major sites of the Fourth Estate function. Since these will in 
general of necessity be fairly large-scale organizations 
closely linked to the prevailing sources of social power in 
different social and economic systems, it would require 
quite an unusual set of factors to make such media system- 
atic social critics. In fact, as Figure 8 shows, the pattern of 
the dominance of national media in this function is quite 
marked. Only in Malaysia and Mexico do we find a small 
departure from this pattern, where the local media are rated 
quite highly as bearers of this function. It is probably the 
case that the very fact that the national media are large-scale 
undertakings relative to the local or regional media both 
circumscribes the range of the critique of society as a whole 
and allows them to act sufficiently independently of partial 
interest groups in undertaking their critical and supervisory 
activities. 

In every national instance for which we have a number of 
responses, the information function of the mass media was 
rated most highly, but there were four different overall pat- 
terns. Only in one of these, represented by Korea and the 
United Kingdom, was the Fourth Estate function rated 
highly enough to warrant second place. The dominant pat- 
tern, involving the People's Republic of China, the United 
States, Mexico and Malaysia, corresponded to the overall 
international picture, in which the Fourth Estate functions 
arc placed third after information and education. In the third 
variant inc luding Japan and West Germany, information and 
entertainment were the two most highly ranked functions. 
The exceptional cases were Nigeria, in which information 
and mobilization were the two most important functions, 




■ All respondents 
□ Malaysia 

■ Mexico 



National 



and Brazil, in which education and entertainment were both 
equally rated in second place. These results tend to modify 
the otherwise optimistic picture of the status of the Fourth 
Estate functions held by journalism educators which might 
be derived from their general optimism about the direction 
of change. Neither 'education*, which suggests the superior- 
ity of the journalist to the audience, nor 'entertainment', 
which suggests a distractive function for the media, sit par- 
ticularly comfortably with the notion of the media as en- 
gaged in systematic criticism and investigation of social ills. 

The tendency is towards a unity, or a limited number of 
options, in estimates of the activities of the media, but there 
is a considerably wider range of methods and views as to the 
activities of the schools themselves. These differences do 
not seem to have much influence on the high levels of self- 
satisfaction reported by the teachers. The overall picture is 
of a belief that the Fourth Estate functions are taught either 
very well or moderately well and the only such case for 
which we have a range of responses is the People's Republic 
of China, in which the largest category is 'moderately well' 
and the second largest 'moderately poorly'. 

The final factor upon which there is considerable uni- 
formity is amongst those who wish to change the amount of 
teaching. The major reason they give for it in all but three 
major cases is Mack of resources'. Exceptions are Brazil, 
which is similar in this respect to Malaysia, in which staff 
inability is rated highly, and Mexico, which is the only case 
in which outside pressures are rated highest 



National peculiarities 

The existence of these national differences within the over- 
all picture suggest that there may be groupings of countries 
that share common features. We were interested to discover 
whether we could findcross-national patterns. In attempting 
to answer this question we used a number of multivariate 
approaches based on principal component analysis, with 
limited success. 23 Differences in results from different ap- 
proaches suggested that there was no 'obvious' differentia- 
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lion, but one group of developed Western countries was 
constant. Whatever approach was used, Australia, Canada, 
the Netherlands, the United States and Vest Germany were 
always clustered in the same group. Another specific case 
was that represented by the respondents from the People's 
Republic of China, joined by respondents from Poland. The 
remaining countries (India, Japan, Malaysia, Nigeria, South 
Korea and United Kingdom) either joined one of these two 
clusters or produced specific clusters. In all the analyses, 
two groups of two countries — Brazil and Mexico, Japan 
and the UK — appeared as the pairs of most similar coun- 
tries. When other countries were added to the analysis, only 
Brazil and Mexico remained a stable pair. One clear version 
of the clusters derived is shown in Figure 9. 

The fundamental differences in the conception of the 
Fourth Estate functions of the media appear very clearly in 
Table 11. On the majority of the variables defining the 
conceptions of the press, lies the cluster of Latin American 
and Asian countries between the 4 Western' group and China/ 
Poland, joined by Nigeria and the United Kingdom. The 
most extreme differences are worth noting. The 'Western* 
conception has a low estimate of the importance of the 
mobilization and organization functions and stresses the 
role of entertainment. Respondents from China and Poland 
hold the opposite views of these functions. In the Western 
countries, critical activities are held to have remained the 
same for the last ten years, while in China and Poland they 
are estimated to have considerably increased. Political par- 
ties and state structures attract the greatest attention in the 
Western group, while in the opposite group they receive the 



least attention. Political pressures on the media are consid- 
ered one of the least important obstacles to the exercise of 
the Fourth Estate functions in the Western group, while it is 
by far the most important in China and Poland. Commercial 
advantage is the most important 'subjective factor' limiting 
these functions in the Western group, while potitical advan- 
tage is the most important in China and Poland. All forms of 
protection of the media in the exercise of this function are 
seen as more important in the latter group than in the West- 
ern one. 

The third group is less sharply defined. Media profes- 
sionals are seen as the most important initiators of the Fourth 
Estate functions. 24 In this group of countries, pressures from 
the owners are considered as the most important objective 
obstacle to the critical role of the media, and views of owners 
as the most important subjective one. This group attaches 
great importance to financial independence and journalistic 
standards in enabling the media to play this role better. 



Conclusion 

In terms of the questions that we addressed at the start of this 
paper, we can say that, overall, the Fourth Estate function of 
the media is estimated by our respondents to exist in most of 
the countries under consideration, and indeed is widely held 
to be increasing in importance. The dominant understanding 
of the term approximates very closely to the 'classical' 
model in which attention is directed at the national state 
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Table 11 

Differences in evaluation of specific dimensions 
of the Fourth Estate conception of the media between 

the three groups of countries 
(arithmetic means on a three-point scale ranging from 

1 - very important, to 3 - not verv important) 





Western 


PR China 








countries 


Poland 


Other 


Total 


Media functions 










Information 


1.04 


1.20 


1.16 


1.10 


Education 


1.84 


1.63 


1.54 


1.65 


Entertainment 


1.45 


2.25 


1.74 


1.71 


Mobilisation 


2.35 


1.71 


1.92 


2.04 


Critical/superv isory 


1.46 


1.59 


1.54 


1.52 


Change 










Of Fourth Estate function 


2.66 


1 94 


9 09 


9 


Initiators of critical activities 








Powerful sources 


1.78 


1.83 


1.61 


1.70 


Media professionals 


1.51 


1.51 


1.90 


1.71 


General public 


2.45 


1.90 


2.13 


2.14 


Media concentration on 










National state 


1.46 


1.91 


1.69 


1.64 


Political parties 


1.20 


2.40 


1.37 


1.44 


Industry 


1.93 


1..54 


1.82 


1.79 


Trade Unions 


1.72 


1.99 


1 05 


1.88 


riivdie lnuiviuuais 


Z.Uo 


1.75 


2.15 


2.08 


Individual people 


1.58 


1.23 


1.77 


1.64 


Institutions 


1.45 


2.04 


1.47 


1.54 


Social system 


2.12 


2.73 


2.12 


2.20 


Media level 










Local media 


2.36 


1.98 


2.08 


2.16 


Regional media 


1.90 


1.80 


2.15 


2.02 


National media 


1.26 


1.37 


1.52 


1.41 


Obstacles to the media 










State secrecy 


1.85 


1.11 


1.54 


1.58 


Political pressure 


2.02 


1.48 


1.36 


1.55 


Legal restrictions 


2.01 


1.92 


1.91 


1.95 


Pressures from owners 


2.19 


2.64 


1.40 


1.83 


Economic constraints 


1.84 


2.28 


1.91 


1.94 


Journalistic inadequacies 


1.84 


2.57 


2.09 


2.07 


Public apathy 


2 29 


2.45 


2.22 


2.27 


National interest 


2.13 


1.60 


1.56 


1.76 


Personal privacy 


2.08 


1.96 


1.88 


1.96 


Danger to staff 


2.43 


2.08 


2.01 


2.16 


Political advantage 


2.20 


1.46 


1.70 


1.83 


Owner's views 


2.02 


2.52 


1.40 


1.75 


Commercial advantage 


1.95 


2.60 


1.60 


1.85 


Prerequisites 










Legal protection 


1.83 


1.22 


1.41 


1.52 


Political independence 


1.C6 


1.18 


1.35 


1.50 


Financial independence 


1.59 


1.38 


1.24 


1.37 


Journalistic standards 


1.32 


1.49 


1.21 


1.29 


Protection of sources 


1.79 


1.47 


1.46 


1.57 



structure and political panics. This is one of the key areas in 
which a differentiation between groups of countries appears. 
The classical model is most clearly defined in a 'Western' 
group of countries and is least present in China and Poland. 
Overwhelmingly, Schools of Journalism teach this topic and 
most of them are fairly satisfied with their performance. 



Least satisfaction is recorded in China and Poland; this 
group also contains the highest proportion of those wishing 
to increase the amount of teaching devoted Jo this topic. 
Lack of resources is seen as the greatest problem preventing 
an increase in emphasis. 

More genera] conclusions are difficult to draw, partly 
because dramatic political changes have probably gone 
some way to rendering the obvious and elegant opposition 
between our two polar groups obsolete. One area for which 
our results might still have some importance, however, con- 
cerns the nature of the 'Western* grouping. It should be 
noted that this does not contain two large and important 
4 Western' countries — Japan and the United Kingdom. As 
we have seen with regard to one important estimate, the 
United Kingdom at least is distinctive in having a very 
strong body of opinion that holds that the importance of this 
function has decreased over the last decade up to 1989. This 
suggests that neither the form of ownership, which has not 
changed significantly, nor formal political structure, which 
remains constant, ate decisive in explaining opinion about 
changes in the Fourth Estate functions. Instead of the grand 
schemes that have tended to dominate thinking about media 
functions during the late and very unlamented epoch, this 
result suggests that we need to devise theories and measures 
that are more sensitive to the social realities that can be 
masked by constitutional prescriptions as to the role of the 
media. 

Notes 

This report was produced with the vital assistance of a large 
number of people. The authors would particularly like to ac- 
knowledge: in Australia, Dr J. Schultz of the University of 
Technology, Sydney; in the People 's Republic of China, Profes- 
sor HeZhing-Huanof the People* s Universityqf China, Beijing; 
in Colombia, Professor M. Restrepo de Guzman of the Pontifical 
University of Javernia, Bogota; in Denmark, Professor K. 
Minke of the Danish Journalism High School, Arhus; in Egypt, 
Dr Samy Tayie of Cairo University; in Japan, Professor Y. 
Uchikawa ofSeikei University, Tokyo; in Kenya, Professor ST. 
Kwame Boafo of the African Council on Communication Edu- 
cation, Nairobi; in the Republic of Korea, Professor Joon-Man 
Kang of Kwangju University; in Malaysia, Professor S. 
Ramanathan of the Mara Institute ofTechnology, Shah A lam; in 
Poland, Professor W. Pisarek of the Press Research Centre, 
Poland; in the USA, Professor D. Weaver of the University of 
Indiana. Translations were provided by M. Monique de Soto in 
London and Huang Yu and Yoko Ogawa at the Polytechnic of 
Central London (PCL). Janez Jug, at the Edvard Kardelj 
University in Ljubljana, provided invaluable assistance with 
the data analysis. Being, the saying runs, determines conscious- 
ness, and this work would never have been undertaken without 
the material support of a number of individuals and institutions. 
In the first place, we must thank UNESCO, and in particular 
Professor Morten Gkrsing of the Division of Communication 
DevelopmentandFreeFlowoflnformation,whoconceivedthis 
project, generously financed it and offered invaluable advice 
and support in its completion. Secondly, Colin Sparks must 
thank the PCL, and in particular David Faddy, Head of the 
School ofCommunication , and the staff of the Computer Centre, 
for their help, time and trouble. Lastly, the same author must 
thank the Institute for Journalism, Media and Communication 
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of Stockholm University, and the Bonnier Group of Companies, 
for making it possible for himto work on this report by awarding 
him the Albert J. Bonnier J nr. Professorship of Journalism for 
1 990. None of these people and organizations, of course, can be 
held at all responsible for what is contained here. 

1 . In this context it is worth observing that opinion about the 
actual state of affairs in a particular country or media 
system is not the same as opinion about a desirable state of 
affairs. Thus a recent study concluded that: *No support 
was found for the hypothesis that US Editors would be 
more supportive of freedom of the press than Latin American 
Editors'. Such a hypothesis would presumably arise from 
the unthought, but not unreasonable, supposition that in at 
least some Latin American countries there are greater 
obstacles to the actual exercise of press freedom than is 
general in the United States. See M. B. Salwen and B. 
Garrison, 'Press Freedom and Development: US and Latin 
American Views' in: Journalism Quarterly, vol. 66, no. 1, 
Spring 1989, pp. 87 ff. 

2. Sec D. Weaver and G. Cleveland Wilhoit, *A Profile of 
JMC Educators 1 in: Journalism Educator, vol. 42, no. 2, 
Summer 1 988, pp. 4-4 1 . This data only refers to the United 
Stales and, as will become apparent below, the findings of 
our survey show that this country is not necessarily typical 
of every national instance. 

3. It was thus rendered in the appropriate translations of the 
research material. 

4. After the usage of Erik Gustaf Geijer, who coined the term 
in a review he penned for the journal Litteraturbladet, no. 
8 of August 1838. See E. G. Geijer, Den Svenska Prosan: 
Erik Gustaf Geijer (Stockholm, Albert Bonniers Forlag, 
1951), p. 324. 

5. Sec C. Sparks, 'The Popular Press and Political Democ- 
racy' in: Media, Culture and Society, vol. 10, no. 2, 1988, 
pp. 209-10. 

6. This account obviously has a British bias due to the 
author's intellectual background. There is an outstanding 
history of the early nineteenth-century evolution of the 
term in Britain by Boyce. Sec his 'The Fourth Estate: re- 
appraisal of a concept', in: G. E. Boyce, J. Curran and P. 
Wingatc (eds.), Newspaper History (Constable, 1978). For 
an alternative, but still European, account of the develop- 
ment, sec H. M. Kepplinger, 'The Changing Functions of 
the Mass Media: A Historical Perspective' in Gazette, 
vol. 44. no. 3, 1989, pp. 177-89. 

7. Certainly, one standard history of the American press by 
Emery and Emery claims that its coverage of the early 
period has as its 'primary concern ... an exposition of the 
principles upon which the American "Fourth Estate" was 
founded' and titles its fourth chapter 'Rise of the Fourth 
Estate'. Sec E Emery andM. Emery, The Press in America 
(Englcwood Cliffs, N J, Prentice Hall , Fifth Edition, 1 984). 
Despite the title, the book is mostly concerned with the 
United States only. 

8. Some authors claim that this was in fact true at a later stage. 
Sec the claim by J. Curran and J. Seaton that it described the 
British press most closely in the 1920s in their Power 
Without Responsibility (Routledge, Third Edition, 1988), 
p. 55. 

9. See J. Grant, 'Internal Reporting by Investigative Journal- 
ists in China and its Influence on Government Policy' in: 
Gazette, vol. 41 , no. 1, 1988, pp. 53-65. 
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10. Most respondents appear to have accepted this limitation of 
the language of the survey. Only two, English-speaking, 
respondents objected to the choice of terminology, but it is 
of course possible that other possible respondents were 
influenced by the language to the extent that they didnot in 
fact respond. 

11. For the full wording of the covering letter and the text of the 
questionnaire, see Appendix. 

12. The research was origina'Iy contracted to be conducted in 
English, French and Spanish. The two additional language 
translations were the fortuitous result of the enthusiasm of 
colleagues at PCL whose native languages are Chinese and 
Japanese. Copies of the Questionnaire, and of the data used 
in this report, are available from Colin Sparks at PCL. 

13. It had been hoped to include the USSR in the group of 
countries fo. which we had detailed responses, but unfor- 
tunately communication difficulties made that impossible. 

14. Four envelopes were returned as wrongly addressed and 
two replies were received too late for inclusion. 

15. This was in spite of repeated attempts to contact named 
individuals in those countries. We suspect the vagaries of 
the international postal services may have been in part 
responsible for oi r difficulties. 

16. See, for example, P. Schlcsinger, Putting Reality Together 
(Constable, Second Edition, 1988). 

17. Four thought it had never existed, four did not know and 
three responses were missing. 

18. The relatively large number of missing answers to this 
question may well have been in part at least the result of a 
poor form design which made it a little less visible than the 
other 'prescriptive' question, which is reported upon in the 
next section. 

19. Again, poor design may have contributed to this relatively 
large figure. 

20. In this context, it is worth noting that the International 
Federation of Journalists recent! y received a report from a 
special inquiry into press freedom in the United Kingdom. 
Although this addressed a rather more general question 
than the one with which we are here concerned, it concluded 
that official secrecy and government intervention were 
responsible for what it saw as a sharp decline in press 
freedom in recent years. See M. Doornaert and S. E. 
Omdal, Press Freedom Under Attack in Britain (IFJ, 
Brussels, 1979). 

21. It might be worth noting that Poland, for which we have a 
small number of responses which nevertheless may be 
taken as complete coverage of journalism education insti- 
tutions, and which has a social system in many respects 
similar to that of China, displays aquite different pattern of 
responses to this question. 

22. An alternative explanation suggests itself in that it may 
well be that the apparent lack of external norms revealed in 
this answer is more a function of the crudity of the research 
instrument than the nature of the media. Had this question 
contained a possible response directly tailored to the pre- 
vailing conditions in the United States, for example, the 
category of inquiry 'The Constitutional Order', a sacred 
site of values, might have merged in this instance, too. 

23. We analyzed 38 variables from Questions 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 
13, 14 and 16 of the Questionnaire. 

24. This finding confirms our earlier finding that a belief in the 
'profcssionalization' of journalism is strongest in the de- 
veloping world. 
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Appendix 



The Polytechnic of Central London 
Faculty of Communication 



Dear Colleague, 



1 March 1989 



Journalism education and the role of the media 
as Fourth Estate 

I have been asked by UNESCO to coordinate an enquiry into 
the way^ in which the idea of the media as a 'Fourth Estate' 
influences journalism education and I would like to ask your 
assistance in carry ing out this task. I enclose a Questionnaire 
about your country and your institution and I would be very 
glad if you could complete and return it to me in the enclosed 
envelope. 

In framing this Questionnaire I consulted as widely as 
possible in order to avoid unconscious bias towards any one 
definition and, to help you respond, I would like to explain 
how some terms are used here. 

The term 'Fourth Estate' is widely used but seldom pre- 
cisely defined. In this context it stands for those functions of 
the media in which they take an independent and critical 
stand towards some powerful individual or institution. It is 
intended to include the reporting of actions or plans which 
could have major effects on the public; the investigation of 
possible abuses of power, whether political, social or eco- 
nomic; the defence of citizens' rights against actual abuses 
of power. The term was, historically, first used for the 
newspaper press but I have here broadened it to include 
newspaper and magazine press, radio and TV, and used the 
generic term 'media' for all of these. The term is here in- 
tended as a descriptor independent of any normative consid- 
erations and to avoid any problems with this I have used the 
phrase 'critical and supervisory role of the media' in the 
body of the Questionnaire. I would ask you to frame your 
replies in the light of the actual functioning of the media 
today rather than any ideal situation or constitutional for- 
mulation. 

I trust this will help you complete the Questionnaire. I 
look forward to your reply and I thank you in advance for 
your cooperation. 



Yours sincerely, 
Dr. Colin Sparks 
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Fourth Estate questionnaire 

1. Name of Institution 

2. Country 

3. Title of Respondent 

4. Which of the following best describes your institutions? 
University or equivalent □ 

State-run training school Q 
Privately-run training school □ 

Other (please specify) 

5. How long is your main media or journalism course? 

Up to 12 months □ 12-24 months □ 25-36 months □ 
37-48 months □ More than 48 months □ 

6. In your opinion, how important are the following functions of 
the media in your society today? 

Function Very Quite Not very 

important important important 

Information □ D D 

Education □ □ □ 

Entertainment □ D D 
Mobilisation and 

organisation Q] U U 
Critical and 

supervisory □ □ □ 

Other □ □ □ 

Please specify 

7. In the last ten years, how have the critical and supervisory 
activities of the media changed? 

Increased □ Decreased □ 

Stayed the same □ Have never existed IZI 

The trend is not clear □ Don't know D 

8. How frequently do any of the following initiate critical and 
supervisory activities by the media? 

Very often Sometimes Not very often 

Powerful 

sources D D D 
Media 

professionals D D Q 
The general 

public □ □ □ 

Others □ □ □ 

Please specify 
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9. To the best of your knowledge, which sections of society 
attract the attention of the media in their critical and 
supervisory role? 

A great deal Some Very little 

National state 
structure 

Political 
parties 

Industry 

Trade Unions 

Private 
individuals 

Others 

Please specify 

10. To the best of your knowledge, do the media, when playing 
a critical and supervisory role, tend to concentrate upon: 

A great deal Sometimes Usually not 

The errors of 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



individual people 

Errors and 
faults of 
institutions 

Failures of the 
social system 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



11. Which level of media in your country tend to play the 
critical and supervisory role? 





Often 


Sometimes 


Usually n 


Local media 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Regional media 


□ 


□ 


□ 


National media 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 2. Which types of media tend to play the critical and 


supervisory role? 










National 


Regional 


Local 


TV 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Radio 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Daily papers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Weekly newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


News magazines 


□ 


□ 


□ 


'Alternative 








press' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


'Community 








radio* 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Others (please specify) . 



13. In your opinion, what arc the objective obstacles to the 
media playing a critical and supervisory role? 





Very important 


Important 


Not very 
important 


State secrecy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Political 








pressure 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Legal 








restrictions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Pressure from 








owners 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Economic 








constraints 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Journalistic □ 
inadequacies 

Public apathy □ 
Other (please specify) 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



14. In your opinion, do any subjective factors lead the media to 
limit their critical and supervisory role of the own accord? 





Often 


Sometimes 


Never 


National 








interest 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Personal 








privacy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Danger to staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Political 








advantage 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Owners* views 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Commercial 








advantage 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Other (please specify) . 



15. Do you believe tha v the media ought to play this critical and 
supervisory role? 

Yes □ No □ Don't know □ 

16. In your opinion, which of the following would need to be 
strengthened to enable the media better to play this role? 

Very important Quite important Not very 



Legal 
protection 

Political 
independence 

Financial 
independence 

Journalistic 
standards 

Protection of 
sources 

Other (please specify) . 







important 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



17. Do you think your institution's education programme should 
include teaching about this role of the media? 

Yes □ No □ Don't know □ 

18. If you think it has no place in your institution's teaching, 
what are the main reasons? 

It is irrelevant to media practice D 

It is irrelevant to media education O 

It does not fit into my view of the media □ 

There is not space in the timetable for it □ 

19. Docs your institution's education programme include 
tcacing about this function of the media? 

As a separate course O As part of another course O 
As part of all courses Q Not at all Q 

If you answer 'Not at all* to Questions 19, answer Question 20 
ard then turn directly to Question 27 without answering 
Questions 21 through 26. If you give any other answer to 
Questions 19, please omit Question 20 and answer from 
Question 2 1 on. 
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20. What arc the reasons that this subject is not taught in your 
institution? 

Very important Important Not very 

important 



Resistance from 








staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Lack of staff 








ability to 








change 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Resistance from 








students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Resistance from 








outside 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The authorities 








do not permit it 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Lack of 








resources 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (please specify) 









21 . Do all your students have to study the critical and 
supervisory role of the media? 

Yes □ No □ 

22. If this role of the media is not taught as a separate course, 
which courses include some elements of this question? 

Reporting □ 

Editing □ 

Law □ 

Political and social science □ 

Media history □ 

Media ethics □ 

Media or communication systems □ 

General studies, etc. Q 

Other (please specify) 



13. If at all possible, could you please give a rough estimate of 
the total amount of teaching time devoted to study of this 
concept? 

hours and/or per cent of all teaching 



24. With what is teaching about this role of the media 
concerned? 

History of the concept □ 
Theoretical role of the concept Q 
History of the practical reality □ 
Actual practice in your society □ 
Actual practice in other societies Q 
Personal qualities needed to realise the concept □ 
Other (please specify) 



25. To the extent that it is possible, do you think that your 
institution equips its students for the critical and supervisory 
role of the media? 

Very well □ Moderately well □ 

Moderately poorly □ Very poorly □ 

26. Do you believe the emphasis given to this teaching should 
be changed? 

Increased □ Decreased □ Should stay the same □ 

27. If you think the emphasis should be changed, which factors 
do you believe are important in preventing the change? 

Very important Important Not very 

important 

Resistance from 

other staff □ □ □ 

Lack of staff 

ability to change □ D D 

Resistance from 

students □ D D 

Resistance from 

outside Q □ □ 
Lack of resources Q Q O 
Other (please specify) 



28. What kinds of skills and qualities are needed if journalists 
are to carry out these critical and supervisory functions 
properly? 

Very important Important Not very 

important 

Knowledge of 

society □ □ □ 

Journalistic 

skills □ □ □ 

Personal 

courage □ □ □ 

Sense of 

responsibility □ D □ 
Being critically- 
minded □ □ □ 
Other (please specify) 

We would be glad of any further views you have on these subjects 
and we include another sheet for your use in outlining them. 

We thank you for your cooperation and we would remind you that 
there is a pre-addressed envelope enclosed for you to return the 
completed Questionnaire. 

Colin Sparks 
PCL 

School of Communication 
18/22 Riding House Street 
London W1P7PD 
United Kingdom 
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